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The new administrative offices of 


THE WALPAMUR CO LID 


The opening of this impressive building is a landmark in the progress 
of The Walpamur Company Limited, whose products are the first 
choice of architects, decorators and householders alike. Best known 
are Walpamur Water Paint in interior and exterior qualities, Duradio 
the easy to apply quick to dry, 5-year Enamel Paint and Darwen Satin 
Finish, a steamproof paint ideal for any room, particularly kitchens 
and bathrooms. The full Walpamur range provides paints, enamels 
and varnishes of the finest quality for every conceivable need. 











®8Y APPOINTMENT 
TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN MANUFACTURERS OF PAINT 


THE WALPAMUR COMPANY LIMITED 
DARWEN & LONDON 


Depots and Branches throughout the country 
OVERSEAS FACTORIES IN CANADA -: SOUTH AFRICA - AUSTRALIA - EFRE 
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QANTAS 


FLIES YOU ROUND THE WORLD... 


I'LL TAKE UP 
THAT POINT 
IN LONDON 
TOMORROW! , 
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anv? 


or Fast Qantas Super G Constellations 
now—still faster Qantas Boeing 
2? 707 Jets in the near future! 


cow? 


...from here to Australia, westwards or 
eastwards—and everywhere in between! 


a 


AUSTRALIA’S ROUND-THE-WORLD AIRLINE 


WITH 8.0.A.C T.E.A.L AND S.A.A 


Tickets & helpful advice from alll appointed travel agents or Qantas, corner of Piccadilly & Old Bond Street, London, W1 (Mayfair 9200) or any office of B.O.A.C 
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ations any more, one iconoclast. remarks. vi 
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Thanks to the advance of market research 
techniques they take random samples, then 
make sweeping generalisations. 
What he meant was, you don't just take space 
in a paper and announce ‘Nearly Everyone 
Uses 1.C,I. Silicones’ just because someone 
thinks it would make a good slogan. You've 
got to find out if it’s true, by taking a random 
sample. You ought to pick names from the 
voters’ list, but if you want to cheat you ask 
more or less the first person you meet ‘Do 
you use I.C.1. Silicones?’ If he says ‘Don’t 
know’ you start asking him, how about his 
new raincoat, hasn't he noticed how it simply 
sheds the water, and what about the furniture 
polish his wife uses, doesn’t it give a marvel- 
lous easy shine, and did he happen to notice 
that she isn't having that trouble with her 
cakes sticking to their paper cases any more, 
and is he by any chance a paint technologist, 
because if he is he probably knows all about 
the heat-resistant properties of silicone 
paints—all that sort of stuff. 
Anyway, when you've got it written down and 
thanked him very much, there’s your random 
sample. Now you can make your sweeping 


generalisation : 


Nearly everyone uses 


tig 
(whether they know it or not) 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LTD., LONDON, S.W.1 Se 
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musket and. cutlass, guarded 

London’s first commercial docks. 
Today the tidal reaches of the 
Thames, 69 miles’ from the Estuary 
to Teddington, are controlled by the 
Port of London Authority. 


The five great dock areas—in 
Wapping and Shadwell, Rotherhithe 
and Bermiondsey, the Isle. of Dogs, 
North Woolwich and- Tilbury—are 
protected by the P.L.A. Police. At 
the dock gates, on the quays, in the 
roads, round the warehouses, they 
are on guard, 


Riches of the world The P.L.A. 
are probably the largest warehouse- 
Keepers anywhere. Their tall gaunt 
buildings, clustered about the docks, 
hold the world’s wealth. Wine and 
wool, tea and tobacco, rubber, meat, 


I N 1802ahundred men, armed with 


drugs and timber, oil, ivory and ostrich 
feathers. Dockland is rich in tempta- 
tion, its protection a man-sized job. 

The 600 men who make up the 
P.L.A. Police are highly trained, 
highly skilled, ready, when trouble 
flares up, to assemble at a moment’s 
notice.’ Night or day, the P.L.A. 
Police are constantly on the alert. 


‘ The’ mobile part of the force is soon 
‘at a danger spot, 


At a moment’s notice A mobile 
force needs dependable transport. 
The Port of London Authority have 
chosen Austins. Their police vans 
are likely to be needed anywhere, at 
any time, to carry any and every kind 
of load. Speed, manoeuvrability and 
large capacity are essential. The 
P.L.A. Police find what they need in 
Omnivans. 


And more besides Load space 
in the Austin Omnivan is excep- 
tional—200 cubic feet for a good 
15 cwt. Low floor and wide rear door 
make for easy loading. All-steel mono- 
construction gives great strength— 
with lightness. Power from 1500 c.c, 
O.H.V. engine. Luxury comfort in 
cab. 12 months’ warranty and the 
backing of B.M.C. Service—Britain’s 
best service and parts organisation. 


See the Omnivan at your Austin 
dealer’s. Ask him, too, about the rest 
of the Austin commercial range: } ton 
to 7 tons plus prime movers for gross 
train weights up to 15 tons. 


AUSTIN@ 


THE AUSTIN MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED - LONGBRIDGE - BIRMINGHAM 
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Illustration from an old catalogue by courtesy of Kennings (Harrogate) Ltd. 
Z - 


FOR THOSE INA HURRY | East coast RovTE 


Two stops only — Frankfurt 

and Kano — this fast service Via Europe and Central Aftia 

lands you in Johannesburg in with stop-over facilities at may 
it less than a day. interesting places, . 


== SE” 
“A 19th Century gig much PMR ee by genteel folk’’ e 
ON TO AUSTRALIA 
Via Mauritius and Cocos Islands for 
little more than the direct London- 
Australia fare. 
For details consult your Travel Agent, B.O.A.C. or 


$ : South African Airways, South Africa House, Trafalgar 
N. so long ago the proud gig owner Square, London, W.C.2. Telephone WHItehall 4488 


enthusiastically discussed with his local blacksmith the For reservations—telephone VICtoria 2323 
latest model and the niceties of hubs, felloes, thills, > SOUTH AFRICAN AIRWAYS 
thoroughbraces and lazybacks. IN ASSOCIATION WITH B.0.A.C., C.A.A. AND QANTAS 
Today, miracles of engineering have replaced the BETTER AIR IS OUR BUSINESS 
simple gig and the proud car owner must turn to 
experienced enthusiasts for help and advice. 
The Kenning Motor Group, with its finger on every 
development in the world of motoring, takes pride | 
in offering to the motorist a country-wide service , 
that is just as personal, just as friendly, as that 
given by the blacksmith of yesterday. 


i A Aes Fe oe oe BS 


Over 100 depots in 25 counties represent 
the nation-wide contribution to the main- 
tenance of road transport by the Kenning 
Motor Group—identified by the Kenning 
Shield, a guarantee of an efficient service. 


QUuUR BUSINESS 


Air Control “sell” better air, and manv- 
facture all the méans of achieving it 

dust collection and control plant, fume 
extraction plant, air filters, air conditioning 


AtR 


plant and fans for land and marine use. 


Est. 1878 Regd. Office: Gladstone Buildings, 
Clay Cross, Derbyshire. 


AIR CONTROL 


; RUISLIP - MIDDLESEX - RUISLIP 4056 
THE KENNING MOTOR GROUP HAS LONDON * BIRMINGHAM - MANCHESTER - NEWCASTLE 


GLASGOW 
WELL OVER 100 DEPOTS IN 25 COUNTIES 
BETTER AIR |S OUR BUSINESS 


SSANISNG HNO SI 


BETTER 
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THE. 1.T.D. 


POINT PLAN 
is UNIVERSAL 


No matter where you are or what your 
handling problem may be, the I.T.D. 4-Point 
Plan is at your sérvice. In addition to the 
finest equipment it offers you the best service 
and materials handling consultation available. 


POINT 1— The world’s widest range of 
mobile materials handling equipment offers 
you an unrivalled choice. 

It ensures the right tool for the job, 


POINT 2—A selection of attachments to 
handle any product anywhere. 


POINT 3—A factual report by our engi- 
neers on your handling needs as the basis of 
every installation. It ensures sound economics 
on which to base your decisions. 


POINT 4— Planned maintenance ensures 
continued efficiency. The equipment is 
conscientiously serviced by trained I.T.D. 
engineers. 


L.T.D. LIMITED 


Stacatruc Fork Lift Trucks 
Clark Equipment 
Electricar Industrial Trucks 


IN ASSOCIATION WITH THE AUSTIN MOTOR CO, 
CLARK EQUIPMENT INTERNATIONAL C.A, 
AND CROMPTON PARKINSON LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE, Sales, Works and Service: 
WEBB LANE: HALL GREEN 
BIRMINGHAM 28+ ENGLAND 

Telephone No.: Springfield 2282 
Cables: Elecomcar, Birmingham 


QUR BUSINESS 


oe ee 
| Fill in this coupon and 

| send today for 

| _your FREE copy of the 

| LT.D. 4-POINT PLAN 

| Se iiareepncioeeaindphccsanrensticsi bellied tuineeiiilpecmmeanteat — 
! 
I 
| 
l 
l 


I i = 


BETTER _ 


Name and Address NP ae 


LT.D. Limited - Webb Lane - Hall Green - Birmingham 28 
eee RE sme: ems, ee Sete ee rn 
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GUIDED WEAPON 


Paintings by Roy Nockolds 


Working with us 


If you were a science graduate working with us, 
you would find yourself at the very hub of a virile and 
expanding industry. For ours is an organisation which 
is making a unique contribution to progress in electronics. 
In the seven Mullard research, development and applications 
laboratories, scientists are engaged on a diversity of projects 
which include electronic valves and semiconductors, . 
radar and telecommunications, radio and television, 
automatic control devices and computer memories, 
particle accelerators and ultrasonics. 
In sixteen modern factories, they are making an 

’ important contribution to the production of valves, tubes, 
transistors and components (which flow from these plants 
in their millions) and specialised electronic equipment. 
This is the stimulating environment in which you 
would find unusual opportunities for advancement, 
satisfying work and very good conditions of employment. 
Would you like to work with us? There are openings for 
graduate mechanical and electrical engineers, physicists, 
chemists and metallurgists. Why not ask for a copy of our book 
‘Opportunities in Electronics’ which is 
obtainable through your University Appointments Board? 


Mullard 


—, 
Mullard Ltd., Mullard House, Torrington Place, London 


mpPs470 
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Mr Macmillan 


RITISH politics are now more heavily overlaid by a single personality 
than at any time since Sir Winston Churchill’s heroic wartime 
days. The present Prime Minister is adulated by a far wider 

section of the Conservative party than that which usually indulges in 
leader-worship ; and Labour spokesmen find it much more tactful to 
attack his party than himself. 

When Mr Macmillan became Prime Minister, it was not easy to foresee 
that he would have this success ; and now that he is travelling around the 
world, trying to “give a lead” to other free countries, one hears the 
same instinctive disparagement of him on the international plane as one 
used to hear in England two years ago. Foreigners, as the next article 
in this issue of The Economist emphasises, do not find it easy to trust him 
as the brilliant broker ; they suspect that there may be something a little 
phoney (because vote-catching) under the fur hat. Here in Britain most 
professional political observers have been through Doubting Castle about 
Mr Macmillan before ; and it may be worth while as an act of reassurance 
abroad, at the risk also of seeming a little impertinent at home, to say some 
frank things to the outside world about British experience of him. 

Throughout his career it has usually been the cleverer people who 
have underestimated Mr Macmillan. They have said, with some evidence 
to support them, that he is not an outstandingly original or imaginative 
man; since the war he has generally become converted to effective 
new ideas a little behind the pioneers, although also a little in advance 
of the mass of his party. This was certainly true of his administrative 
career immediately after the Conservatives came back to power in 1951. 
His first departmental office in 1951 was as Minister of Housing and 
Local Government, when, in enthusiastically discharging the political 
commitment into which his party had entered, his part was to spend too 
much of the country’s substance in building more new houses than the 
economy could at that time afford ; as a departmental legislator he left 
behind him only a too timid new Rent Act which did not work, a Town 
and Country Planning Act which Mr Brooke has since had substantially 
to amend, and he kept carefully away from all ideas of local government 
reform. 

His next office was the Ministry of Defence, where perhaps he did not 
have sufficient time to make a real mark on an obviously mismanaged 
departmental policy ; the fact remains that, while there, he did not make 
even a perceptible dent upon it. From there he went to the Foreign Office 
where for eight months he had the reputation of being Sir Anthony 
Eden’s very secondary fellow-traveller, a mouthpiece for rash 
meteorological forecasts that there was not going to be no war ; the wisest 
thing he did at the Foreign Office was when, after realising that Sir 
Anthony regarded it as a mere repository for his own ideas, he insisted 
vehemently on leaving it. Finally, at the Treasury both his private and 
public utterances were something of a disappointment to informed 
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economists who had got used to British Chancellors 
showing such clear minds (if muddled - emotions) as 
Messrs Butler, Gaitskell and Cripps. His management 
of the national finances was neither distinctive nor dis- 
tinguished. 

When Mr Macmillan took up his present high office, 
on the wave of the peculiar emotions after the Suez 
episode which gave him his chance, the auguries there- 
fore did not seem good for forceful leadership of this 
country. But two things should have given his critics 
much more pause before belittling him. One was that, 
in his departmental days, Mr Macmillan always 
_ attracted much greater support from those who were 
intimately associated with him than from those who 
could judge merely on the record of his speeches and 
policies (or lack of them). The other point was that, 
although as a departmental minister he never appeared 
to be a procreator of forceful reforms, he also never 
allowed himself to become a known opponent of them ; 
it is significant that during his prime ministership he 
has encouraged other men to carry forward new ideas 
most speedily in the very departments which he himself 
previously tenanted, Although Mr Macmillan is not a 
swift mover into wise action, he has the knack of becom- 
ing converted to it just before the timider forces around 
him begin to think it may be “ safe.” This reputation 
for prudence in his sense of timing is a great domestic 
asset in a political leader ; it has to be seen whether he 
can now acquire it internationally. 


HE second major role of a prime minister, next to 


that of co-ordinator of ideas, is as the leading 
character actor in the great daily political play. In this 
it is now generally accepted at home (though not yet 
abroad) that Mr Macmillan is a past master. It was 
not always so. The dividing line in politics between 
the successful character actor and the flop is whether 
or not his opponents regard it as safe to try to bully 


and ridicule him. In Mr Macmillan’s departmental 
days Labour MPs at Westminster often found it profit- 
able to show their restlessness under his over-elaborate 
parliamentary wit ; and in those days many even among 
’ Conservative MPs would say that they “found it a 
little difficult to bear Macmillan’s cloth cap.” A great 
change has happened between then and now, when he 
has only to put on an old cardigan for it to be eulogised 
as an Edwardian waistcoat. 

In part this change may be the result merely of his 
accession to power ; Sir Winston Churchill has spoken, 
admiringly, of the effects of “ royal jelly ” on Mr Attlee. 
But this cannot be the whole explanation. Shortly after 
Sir Anthony Eden became prime minister, the cartoon- 
ists were poking profitable fun at his alleged fussiness 
and dithering ; with Mr Macmillan they poke fun only 
at other people’s delusions of his supermanship. Within 
nine months of Sir Anthony’s succession a Sunday 
newspaper was running the rumour that he might 
resign ; this would have been an inconceivable sort of 
rumour to run about Mr Macmillan. When Sir Anthony 
finally did retire, the cruel story told around the clubs 
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to distinguish the rather similar looks of the two men 
was that “ Eden is the sheep trying to look like a man, 
and Macmillan is the man trying to look like a sheep.” 
This story was viciously unfair to Sir Anthony, who 
was in many respects a braver and more positive leader 
of the Conservative party than Mr Macmillan ; Sir 
Anthony had a vision, at home as well as abroad, of 
where he wanted the Tories to go, and in recent months 
he would certainly have spoken out more daringly than 
has his successor to stem the drift towards illiberalism jp 
Bournemouth and other backwoods of the party. But 
the fact that few people yet think of criticising Mr 
Macmillan personally for this is a sign that, in the eyes 
of the public, this successful extravert has something 
which his predecessor did not have, and has it in the 
right place for leadership. 


— third question about the Prime Minister con- 
cerns his motivation in politics: what is it that 
makes him tick in public life ? There is no disguising 
the fact that‘many Americans and other allies believe 
that what is making him tick so loudly at the moment 
is the approach of the elections ; they think that his peace 
journeys are designed purely as before-the-poll attrac- 
tions. This is vastly unfair, as Mr Khrushchev could 
ruefully testify ; his deliberately rude speech on the 
third day of the Moscow visit was the direct result of 
his visitor’s toughness from the start. After the speech 
Mr Macmillan showed no inclination to come and lick 
his hand in appeasement ; nobody who knew the Prime 
Minister could have suspected that he would do so. 
For Mr Macmillan has a special sort of firmness, which 
arises largely from his own special sorts of caution and 
ambition. It is true that he has not often, in his maturet 
administrative years, been quick to stick his neck out 
into politically embarrassing policies here at home ; but 
equally he has never been known to run away from an 
awkward course once it has been set, if he feels it to 
be right. The psychological source of both his initial 
caution and his subsequent firmness is that he wants 
above all things to be respected ; the difference between 
him and more liberal Tories, who would rush more 
quickly into contentious policies and then might retreat 
more quickly before political awkwardnesses, is that 
those other Tories want above all things to be loved. 

It is therefore as wrong for Britain’s allies to regard 
Mr Macmillan as a soft politician in search of domestic 
votes as it is for some Tories at home to regard him a 
beyond criticism or reproach. It is possible that the 
approach of the election may have affected Mr Ma 
millan’s usually exquisite sense of timing in his peact 
journeying, but the journeying itself is taking plac 
simply because he believes that it is internationally a 
well as nationally the right thing to do. Any of his hosts 
in Washington, or in points north or east of it, who dis 
count his sincerity will certainly be underestimating this 
safe harlequin, this courageous man of caution, this 
scholarly unintellectual, this eclectic pragmatist of @ 
prime minister. 
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HE disarray of the western alliance has become 
painfully evident as the Berlin crisis has 
developed. Not all of it is due to Mr 

Khrushchev’s sleight of hand, but if this was one trick 
that he meant to make last November he can contentedly 
pick it up now. The West’s own bad luck and bad 
judgment have had a good deal to do with setting it 
at odds with itself, so much at odds that Mr Macmillan’s 
energies now seem to be directed as much to reassuring 
his allies about Britain’s firmness in the face of Soviet 
pressure as to persuading them of the merits of flexibility 
in the approaching East-West talks. The West’s descent 
into this private diplomatic Hades has been a 
disconcerting, and quite possibly calamitous, progress. 
The initial western reaction to the Berlin crisis was 
to stiffen as if by instinct into immobility—although, 
in fact, this does not seem to have been Mr Dulles’s 
own wish. Before Mr Khrushchev actually spoke of 
handing over to the east Germans by May 27th, Mr 
Dulles had rehearsed the possibility of dealing with 
them as the agents of the Soviet Union. This piece of 
finesse was dropped when Mr Khrushchev’s terms were 
officially judged, in Washington as well as in Bonn, to 
be nothing less than an ultimatum. But Mr Dulles tried 
again. On January 13th he raised the heretical specu- 
lation that the formula of free, all-German elections 
might be “ not the only method ” of unifying Germany. 
His purpose appeared to be the limited one of trying 
to induce some realistic understanding of the times into 
western thought on Berlin. At that stage it was he, and 
not the shade of Neville Chamberlain in Downing 
Street, who was roundly accused of selling the pass to 
the Russians. Mr Dulles did not insist, at least in 
public, on this flexible approach when he visited Europe 
last month ; and, as it happened, his willingness or 
ability to adopt such tactics in actual negotiation with 
Mr Khrushchev became academic after his operation. 
The effect of Mr Dulles’s removal from the scene 
was to reveal the limitations of authority, and even of 
diplomatic experience, in Washington. Mr Macmillan 
has been charged with having deliberately exploited 
this incapacity at the top of the State Department. 
American pique, Gallic pride and west German fears 
formed ranks in an awkward squad that has carped at 
both the temerity and the naivety of Mr Macmillan’s 
initiative. When the Prime Minister got his double snub 
from Mr Khrushchev in the middle of the visit, it was 
greeted with unconcealed satisfaction by ‘these critics 
as an inevitable rebuff. Had Mr Macmillan returned 
with empty hands, the best he could have expected from 
certain sections of the western press was a heavy-handed 
patronage as the awful warning to other unbroken colts 
who thought of bolting from the corral. When Mr 
Macmillan did, in fact, return with the Moscow com- 









































Who Leads the West ? 


Mr Macmillan’s arguments for Western readiness to 
talk to the Russians do not mean a bid for leadership 
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muniqué—even although it specifically admitted dis- 
agreement about “the juridical and political aspects 
of the problems involved ”—this was found to be even 
more horrific. 

M. Francois-Poncet in Paris, Senator Butler in Wash- 
ington, and others have seen Mr Macmillan’s attempt 
to set serious negotiations on foot with the Russians in 
terms of Munich and 1938. These views are apparently 
shared by President de Gaulle and Dr Adenauer, who, 
in close convocation at Marly last week, seem to have 
agreed on united opposition to even the suggestion of 
any military thinning-out in central Europe. (Our 
Paris correspondent reports on the uncordial state in 
which Mr Macmillan’s visit has left the Anglo-French 
entente on page 983). At the same time, Mr Mac- 
millan’s ideas for breaking the Geneva deadlock on 
nuclear tests have had an even chillier reception. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower said last week that the study given to 
these proposals so far did not “ reassure us that they are 
completely practical.” General de Gaulle has never 
wavered from his contention that he cannot accept the 
suspension of nuclear tests at the Geneva talks—where 
France (which still has to test its own bomb) is not 
represented—unless the destruction of existing stocks 
of weapons is also carried out. 

The European suspicions of British policy carry over- 
tones of resentment at the special position that Britain 
has claimed for itself within Nato ; and the breakdown 
of the free trade area talks—again on British claims of 
interests and responsibilities outside Europe—has not 
improved the atmosphere. Although Mr Macmillan was 
entirely circumspect about not claiming too much for 
his Moscow mission, his one departure from this, when 
he spoke at London airport of Britain trying “ to. give 
a lead,” has been seized upon with disapproving relish. 
Nor has The Times’ suggestion that President Eisen- 
hower is in decline, Dr Adenauer old and unhappy, and 
President de Gaulle preoccupied with other problems 

done much to smooth the Prime Minister’s path to such 
touchy personalities. Before Mr Macmillan goes to 
Washington and puts his Moscow efforts to the final 
test of allied approval, it seems desirable to place the 
British initiative in its proper perspective. 


R MACMILLAN did not use Mr Dulles’s illness to 

take over the formulation of western policy. In 
fact, he discussed his visit to Moscow with Mr Dulles 
in London before he announced it in the Commons, 
before the Secretary of State went into hospital, and 
before the recurrence of cancer was discovered. What 
happened was that Mr Dulles’s illness added a new 
importance to the Prime Minister’s mission. At no 
time did Mr Macmillan give the impression that he 
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was empowered, or disposed, to negotiate with Mr 
Khrushchev on behalf of the West. But what his talks 
in Moscow revealed—as Mr Khrushchev’s own words 
in east Germany have since confirmed—is that the 
Soviet Union seems prepared to enter into some serious 
negotiations with the West before carrying out its threat 
to hand over to the east Germans in Berlin. In the face 
of this attitude, implying a limited (perhaps, indeed, 
very limited) opportunity to take some of the heat out 
of the Berlin crisis before the border posts are changed, 
the prime necessity of western policy has been at least 
to show an equal readiness to talk. This seems to be all 
that Mr Macmillan is trying to persuade the allies to 
do ; and the British argument seems already to have 
been toned down out of regard for allied susceptibilities 
on the thinning-out of troops in central Europe. 
Pique of any kind must be harmful to the workings of 
the alliance, and Mr Macmillan will certainly not arrive 
in Washington, where the western decision must ulti- 
mately lie, expecting to be snubbed there. His ideas 
on a possible approach to the Berlin problem cannot 
be judged unorthodox beside those to which American 
opinion has been introduced by Senator Mansfield and 
Mr Stevenson. What American reports have called an 
“honest difference .of opinion ” can be respected. But 
the Prime Minister’s job must be to make the facts clear, 
as he sees them. From what Mr Khrushchev has been 
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saying it must be concluded that the Soviet Union js 
acting from strength in Berlin and that it means busines; 
there. Mr Khrushchev has agreed to a foreign ministery 
conference, but it is plain that he sees no purpose for 
it except to arrange for a meeting at the summit. The 
geographical weakness of the western position in Berlin 
suggests that at this juncture the West has a direc 
interest in agreeing to talk, and to talk to the one man 
who determines Soviet policy: Mr Khrushchev himself 

There is a world of difference between being soft 
and appeasing in actual negotiations with Mr Khrush- 
chev on Germany, and being deft in trying to get serioy 
negotiations on foot at all. What is the choice? 
President Eisenhower himself said on Wednesday tha 
Berlin could neither be defended by grouhd troops nor 
liberated by a nuclear war. The unity of westem 
opinion that could alone justify daring Mr Khrushchey 
to a nuclear showdown over Berlin—which remains the 
ultimate sanction—would be better secured by testing 
Mr Khrushchev’s proposals for two or three months 
than by turning them down out of hand as “ wis. 
cracks.” This is the heart of the matter. Mr Macmillan 
is not asking for surrender, but for recognition of the 
West’s true interest and the best ways to serve and 
defend it. Who leads whom to the summit on the 
western side does not matter at all, provided it is done 
with open eyes, 





The Muscovites 


Back from Moscow, our special correspondent 


transcribes his notes. 


HE big man at the next table introduced himself 
as a train driver on the Metro. He and his friend 
spoke nothing but Russian, but they showed an 
intense, if naive, curiosity about the outside world. 
~ Both had quite well paid jobs (the restaurant where 
we sat talking, Moscow fashion, until it closed, was 
pretty expensive) and seemed contented young products 
of Soviet society ; one assumed that they accepted with- 
out question their masters’ daily diatribes against the 
wicked West. Yet when I gently expressed the hope 
that they did not believe all they were told about 
western militarism and aggressiveness, the Metro driver 
grinned broadly, clapped a huge paw on my shoulder 
and cried: “That stuff—it’s all just propaganda ! ” 
Other unexpected experiences awaited a British 
visitor in Moscow at the time of Mr Macmillan’s 
journey. In a few brief days, one met a remarkable 
number of Russians who had read “ Dr Zhivago” by 
various ingenious means, and learnt something of the 
high repute that Boris Pasternak enjoys even among 
members of the official “apparatus” that has condemned 
him ; an evening’s talk with some “ official” writers 
ended with the impassioned recitation of poems from 
“* Zhivago ” and other volumes of Pasternak. In privacy, 





one saw some examples of the “secret ” painting and 
sculpture, matching western work in vigour, in pro- 
fundity, and in gaiety too, which young Russians are 
producing behind the backs of their appointed mentors. 
On a less furtive level, on a recent Saturday afternoon 
the only well attended room in the Pushkin gallery on 
Volkhonka Street was the one where some of the 
Gauguins, Matisses, Van Goghs and early Picassos of 
the Shchukin collection are now again on show. 
Only five or six miles out from Red Square—say, 3 
far as from Trafalgar Square to Acton or Golders Green 
—on a road chosen at random, one was already passing 
through a white and lifeless landscape, past an occasiond 
horse drawing a crude sledge, past sagging huts and 
little wooden village stores, past churches looming above 
huddles of one-storey buildings. Back in Sverdlov 
Square and Gorky Street, with crowds in their Sunday 
best for once strolling at a leisurely pace in the sunshine 
and. stopping to buy the first mimosa of spring, thert 
was for a moment the atmosphere of a central European 
town, for all the lack of attractive shops and cafés, of 
fresh paint and lively colour. But Moscow’s fantasy 
is all its own. In places off Intourist’s well-worn track, 
skull-capped Turkis let their shashlik go cold while they 
watched, with narrow-eyed intensity, a rouged pseudo- 
Parisienne chanteuse singing “ Arrivederci Roma ” 
even “Volare” (the swift arrival of the latter tut 
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suggests that Russia. is indeed drawing abreast of 
America). .Late after midnight in the February snow, 
two or three young Muscovites gazed silently at the 
melancholy statue of Gogol which has been removed 
from Arbat Square to a less prominent site and replaced 
by a more cheerfully “positive” monument. At the 
Lenin stadium a vast audience applauded an ice-show 


turn in which the chorus girls, scantily disguised as 
circus horses, wiggled their tails and rumps in provo- 
catively “ western ” style. At the Lenin library an armed 
policeman checked each reader’s papers at the turnstile. 

The personal cult of “ our Nikita Sergeyevich,” while 
nowhere near Stalinist dimensions, seems to have grown 
to a disquieting extent. There is no more talk of 
collective leadership. The leader’s photograph, his 
torrents of speeches, and the court circulars recording 
his official activities, dominate thé press. Even in 
literary and artistic journals, he is reverently saluted and 
cited, and the art shops display and sell his lifesize 
portrait in colour, so idealised as to astonish anyone 
who has met him at close quarters: this distinguished 
patrician, impeccably dressed with a subtle suggestion 
of tallness, the wart removed, no trace even of the 
engaging Terry-Thomas gap in his teeth—can this 


really be “our Nikita Sergeyevich ” ? , 
A VISITOR who is grudgingly granted only a brief 
stay in Moscow, refused permission to travel even 
to “open ” places like Leningrad, and forced to live in 
arich and rare Intourist hotel, cannot hope to probe 
far into the life of the city. Intourist’s guides are 
friendly if bewildered people, but their efforts to be 
teally helpful run counter to the main aim of the 
organisation, which is evidently to give any intelligent 
visitor the worst possible impression. (When Mr 
Khrushchev has a spare moment, he could do much 
for his country’s reputation if he liquidated Mr 
Kirienko’s whole bureaucratic empire, and set up a 
travel agency instead—an agency which helped people 
to travel instead of hindering, which booked them at 
the kind of hotels they want instead of at the hotels 
it wants them in, which could give an inquirer, say, the 
telephone number of the Indian embassy without having 
to unlock a safe). Under Intourist’s present rules, one 
asks a guide to direct the car straight eastwards through 
central Moscow and is at once taken off to the familiar 
south-west, where the capital’s most impressive new 
showpieces are Clustered around the approach from the 
singularly unin_pressive airport. Once bitten, next time 
one takes a bus or taxi, wondering fretfully what exactly 
intourist thinks it is trying to hide. 

There is really no hiding the poor sodden drunks 
around the sordid little liquor-booths—and if this prob- 
lem did not exist, what would be the point of the present 
Very sensible restrictions on purchases of vodka ? There 
is no hiding the overcrowded tenements, wynds and 
shanty towns (some of them ridiculously screened by 
new high palisades) that extend right into the heart of 
Moscow—and if they did not exist, the big current 
tehousing drive would simply not make sense. By 
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western standards the “new Moscow ” out at Chere- 
mushki will still be overcrowded, with a high proportion 
of flatlets with only one bed-sitting room; but these 
will be a great improvement on their occupants’ former 
homes, where several families commonly have to share 
one inefficient kitchen, even when, as the group of 
aerials on the low roof proclaims, each has its own TV 
set. If the Soviet authorities would let visitors get an 
honest view of Russia’s poverty and problems instead 
of making futile and irritating attempts to deny: their 
existence, they would generate far more foreign sym- 
pathy and understanding. Meanwhile, however, if it 
remains the aim to show that Soviet society has 
abolished, say, prostitution, Intourist had better let 
foreign visitors stay at more modest hotels than those 
frequented by the colonels, industrial tycoons and other 
well-heeled provincial gentlemen up in town without 
their wives. Even a foreigner with only a limited grasp 
of colloquial Russian eventually gets the drift of the 
inviting phone calls made to his hotel bedroom around 
or after midnight. 

The prevalence of colonels, in restaurants and official 
cars, on the Metro and on the pavements of the “‘ West 
End,” seems natural in the military atmosphere of 
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MARCH 12, 1859 


SOCIALIST EXPERIMENTS 


Sir—The Economist was not more lucky in the outline 
q it gave of my views in the literary criticism on Mr Sargant’s 
book, than in the statement that I was concerned in 
establishing the Ateliers Nationaux. Never did I propose that 
“the Government should enter the market on behalf of 
Socialism, paying higher. wages and selling cheaper goods than 
individual capitalists can do.” Observing, as I have written 
over and over again, that Society was making, every. day, 
through its representatives, trials of all sorts of destructive 
engines, while nothing was tried to ascertain what mode of 
social relations was most likely to be conducive to the happiness 
of the different members of the community ; and fully convinced 
that a question so vital to the welfare of a nation was worthy 
of calling forth the exertions of real statesmen, I proposed, at 
the Luxembourg, an industrial plan bearing an obvious analogy 
with the educational practice of England, that is, based onthe 
principle of advancing public money in aid of associations, such 
as those created in this country for the purpose of erecting and 
conducting schools, under certain stipulations, and subject to 
a certain control. According to my plan .. . the grant to a 
determined number of associations of workmen would have 
been merely a loan secured by mortgage on the establishments 
to which it was advanced, and not at all a “ charitable donation ”’. 
. In fact, the scheme was, that the State—by which I mean 
the nation acting as a whole—should make, with all due caution, 
a step towards the foundation of co-operative associations, by 
enabling the workmen to combine their efforts with a view to 
a joint benefit, so as to become gradually self-supporting. Is 
there anything there which is not just, nay strictly Christian ? 
If using the produce of a general taxation for helping 
the poor into working out their welfare be plundering the 
capitalists, what must we think of using the produce of a 
taxation raised partly on the poor, for maintaining a system of 
institutions in the advantages of which the poor so little parti- 
cipate ?... It is because you aim at general good, that you 
advocate the principle of unlimited competition: well, I have 
nothing else in view, when I advocate the co-operative 
principle. ... I am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 
Louts BLANo. 
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Moscow, where the fighting services have their own 
sports and shopping centres, their theatre and other in- 
stitutions, where heroic helmeted figures frown in the 
“ Kitchener Needs You ” manner from so many posters, 
magazine covers, and window displays. But, as in the 
traditional Hindu code, soldiers are not the highest 
caste in this stratified society. The real Brahmins do 
not risk defilement by venturing even into the “ first- 
class de luxe” hotels and restaurants (except, on 
occasion, the new Sovietskaya); unless invited to a 
Kremlin reception, one glimpses them only when a big 
chauffeur-driven car cuts brusquely through the scurry- 
ing, shopping-laden pedestrians. 

Their children, however, are not always so aloof ; 
some of them may be seen whooping it up quite demo- 
cratically with the rest of Moscow’s gilded youth at 
the Pekin or the Praga. These young people leave a 
rather favourable impression. They may get noisy in a 
high-spirited way, but the boorish “ stilyag” fashion 
seems to be yielding to a fair imitation of Mr Gregory 
Peck’s clean-cut young “ Man in a Grey Flannel Suit,” 
with a correspondingly polite squiring of young ladies 
whose dance dresses would often get by in Petersfield 
or Paignton. 

Of the many other castes and cross-sections, the 
most boring comprises the tired hacks who can do 
nothing but intone the current “line ” ; in private, even 
their own professional colleagues term them “old 
gramophones.” Some of them, however, are redeemed 
by innocence, like the suburban party functionary who, 
on the day of the local elections, proudly showed me his 
charmingly decorated (and quite undisturbed) polling 
booths, while behind us the electorate prudently demon- 
strated its loyalty by voting for the solitary candidate 
in public. (Election day was improved for me by a 
series of dialogues with voters on these lines: “ Have 
you voted yet ? *—“ Yes.” “Is your candidate a good 
one ?”—“ Yes,” or “I hope he is.” “ What’s his 
name ?”°—“Er....”. In at least two of Moscow’s 
fifteen raions, the chaps at the local Agitpunkts seem 
to have been lying down on the job.) 


NE interesting social group represents the survivors 
O from political prison camps released under recent 
amnesties. They have naturally developed a pretty 
extensive and effective old-boy network. They recall, 
with irony, that most of them had to wait for release 
up to two years longer than those sentenced for col- 
laborating with the Nazis ; with gusto, that some camp 
commanders, whose long service in Kolyma or 
Vorkuta has left them unqualified for any other kind 
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of responsible post, are now reduced to working for a 
living. It would be a mistake to suppose that all these 
survivors detest the whole system under which they 
have suffered such harsh injustice. They are Russians 
—better Russians than the men who framed them ; and 
in talk with a foreigner, they will speak up honourably 
for their country’ s achievements. 

Another interesting group, small but growing, 
comprises youngish people in middling walks of life 
who are getting a modest taste of the foreign contacts 
that are still mainly reserved for their betters. As these 
people return from various journeys abroad with box- 
fuls of western books and a new taste for uninhibited 
discussion, contact slowly filters down, making those 
who have not yet had their chance still more impatient, 

This impatience can be fully comprehended only 
by those who have themselves breathed the thin Tibetan 
air of mentally insulated Moscow, where one finds 
Russians who are pitifully grateful for even the Daily 
Worker or Neues Deutschland as supplements to their 
own button-lipped press, where the meagre permitted 
ration of the magazine Amerika is snapped up the 
moment it appears on the bookstalls and thereafter 
changes hands briskly at three times the published 
price. It is heartwarming, in casual conversation with a 
Mus¢ovite, to see his nervousness at having any un- 
authorised contact with a foreigner yielding to his 
absorbing curiosity. 

It would be misleading to give the impression that 
the whole population of Moscow feels such a strong 
curiosity. There are other ways of reacting against drab 
regimentation. In the bookshops, even the special poli- 
tical bookshops, where piles of new editions of doctrinal 
works specially issued for the recent party congress still 
lay about unsold a month after it had ended, the only 
brisk trade seemed to be in brightly coloured bunny- 
books for children. Swept into one of Moscow’s biggest 
general stores on a shoving tide of ever-questing 
shoppers, one found an array of placards announcing 
“ Gifts for Women’s Day, March 8th: Special Perfume 
and Cosmetic Week.” 

For most Muscovites, cosmetics seem more appealing 
even than the cosmos, a topic which official publicity 
has hammered away at, ever since the first sputnik, to 
well past the point of general boredom. For the more 
independent minds, however, it appears to be the human 
unknown beyond the curtain of silence that holds most 
fascination. It would be rash to claim, after a short 
and circumscribed visit, that one had any clear idea 
of what intelligent Muscovites are now thinking. But 
one does return with a faint suspicion that Mr 
Khrushchev himself does not really know either. 
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Events in Africa 


In the past week there have been important developments 
in five territories in Africa ; the comment on these is placed 
together to signpost the turbulent crosscurrents in African 
affars. 

Cooling Nyasaland Down 


HE Government has now decided against the immediate 
t despatch of a parliamentary commission to Nyasaland, 
preferring to restore Nyasaland to the itinerary of Lord 
Perth’s tour ; but Lord Perth is now to report on events, not 
negotiate a new territorial constitution. This decision was 
probably inevitable because of the unfortunate way in which 
the sound Labour suggestion for a commission was made, 
and Mr Lennox-Boyd’s equally unfortunate reaction ; but it 
is good news that the Government has by no means ruled 
such a commission out later. 

Mr Lennox-Boyd should earnestly ponder its real advan- 
tages. Even those British newspapers which most sensa- 
tionally played up the allegation of a plot to massacre the 
whites in Nyasaland are now uneasily asking that outside 
inquiries should be made, What most needs to be empha- 
sised, however, is not the investigatory functions of a parlia- 
mentary commission, but its potential usefulness in making 
political attitudes at Westminster more bipartisan and in 
averting the danger of excesses on the spot. The arrival of 
MPs of all parties would act as an immediate restraint, if 
restraint is needed, upon the police and the Southern 
Rhodesian troops ; at the same time it would be the most 
convincing demonstration possible to Africans that 
Britain has not abdicated its role in the protectorate to the 
white settlers from Salisbury. And this is an essential 
preliminary if Lord Perth is now to get anywhere at all with 
such constitutional blueprints as he may have in his 
briefcase. The blueprints he was carrying to Nyasaland 
before this trouble started presumably themselves envisaged 
an African political advance. 

Sir Roy Welensky might find it politic to oppose a parlia- 
mentary commission in public, while being rather glad of it 
in private. He may appropriately be reminded that the 
Kenya settlers had little fault to find with the white paper 
which was produced by the parliamentary commission that 
visited Kenya in 1954 to look into the conduct of the Mau 
Mau campaign. Only those who have made false statements 
have anything to fear for their repute from such a report. 
Unfortunately, Sir Roy has hardly strengthened the 
credibility of the account of developments in Nyasaland so 
far put out from Nyasaland, Salisbury and London by dis- 
covering that the whole thing (whatever it was) was hatched 
at the Accra conference between the Nyasaland delegates 
(who included Dr Banda) and the Russian delegation, with 
the unfriendly connivance of the Ghana government. 

Almost certainly, some African leaders in Nyasaland were 
making preparations for strikes, which in African conditions 
often degenerate into riots. The skill with which the 
Nyasans have been sabotaging communications points to 
some organisation, as well as, of course, to general fury at the 
incarceration of the Congress leadership. Some wild and 
bloody things are very likely to have been said by individual 
Africans. But it will probably be very difficult to make stick 
any specific charges that a massacre was really likely, or to 
make all the emergency measures taken seem in retrospect 
to have been very wise. The plain fact is that most of the 


African casualties have been sustained since the declaration 
of emergency and the detentions (now totalling 400), while 
no white has been killed ; and the job of restoring real tran- 
quillity is likely to be a considerable one. British MPs 
should certainly see it being done. 


Questions for Southern Rhodesia 


A BRITISH parliamentary commission, of course, will have 

no right to discuss events in Southern Rhodesia, which 
is a self-governing colony. But events there stand in need 
of some investigation, and it is a world’s pity that somebody 
like Mr Todd is not in the Southern Rhodesian house to 
ask some questions rather quickly. It was Sir Edgar White- 
head’s hurried declaration of an emergency in Southern 
Rhodesia on February 26th which preceded all other action 
in the Federation. The suspicion persists that Sir Edgar and 
Sir Roy Welensky may then have pressed Sir Robert 
Armitage to follow suit in Nyasaland, for fear that Sir 
Edgar might be left out on a limb. Mr Lennox-Boyd has 
denied that there was any such pressure. But why did Sir 
Edgar declare his emergency in Southern Rhodesia ? No 
Officials in the territory have been suggesting that mass 
trouble was brewing. There had been a rumour of a general 
strike which proved false ; and it was said that a strike would 
be called if the three month sentence on the Secretary 
General of the Southern Rhodesian Congress was upheld. 
But that is about all, apart from allegations, now being 
sedulously put out, that the Congress in Southern Rhodesia 
has been resorting to intimidation. This is usual, but hardly 


_ a sound reason for an 


emergency. 

Sir Edgar Whitehead first said that the emergency was 
declared because the Congress in Southern Rhodesia was 
backing that in Nyasaland ; and then that it was because 
of “general tension in the Federation,” although, until 
Thursday’s arrests, the general election campaign in 
Northern Rhodesia was still proceeding in an outwardly 
calm atmosphere. Then Sir Edgar contradicted all his 
explanations by saying that he had been planning the mass 
arrests for three weeks—long before Nyasaland boiled over, 
All this has aroused apprehensions that Sir Edgar was only 
waiting for the flimsiest excuse to jail the African Con: 
politicians—as well as Mr Clutton-Brock of St Faith’s 
Mission. 

Under present law, Sir Edgar would have either to release 
the detainees or prefer specific charges against themt before 
the end of this month ; if he stood by this law, liberal 
criticism of him would be muted. But now he has intro- 
duced a bill, palpably South African in its political inspira- 
tion, to make membership of any African National Congress 
(and presumably any party demanding more power for 
Africans) into a crime ; and an African, when accused, is 
to be presumed guilty until he can prove his innocence. 
This may enable Sir Edgar to keep recalcitrant African 
leaders in prison by a well-worn “cat and mouse” proce- 
dure. Meanwhile the present emergency gags the press, 
though it is one of the ironies of the Federation (which 
must annoy Sir Edgar, but which Africans should 
ponder) that news can be telegraphed from Lusaka in 
Northern Rhodesia which might get pressmen into jail in 
Salisbury. The most notable absentee at the secret high- 
level conference held at Blantyre attended by Sir Edgar, Sir 
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Roy, Sir Robert Armitage and the British High Com- 
missioner was the governor of Northern Rhodesia, Sir 
Arthur Benson. Sir Edgar has, in fact, a good deal to 
explain—to the bar of world opinion if not to his own 
parliament. 


Kenya on the Tightrope 


N the shadow of more startling events in the Federation, 

the Kenya government has also suddenly put thirty 
African politicians in jail and banned two newspapers. But 
this should not be seen as another example of Kenya’s aping 
of Southern Rhodesian policies. For one thing, the Kenya 
government has not thrown out Mr Stonehouse, but has 
let him look at prisons as he desired. This was wise, 
especially as he visited them with other journalists. In the 
second place, the Kenya government has banned an 
extremist white paper (Independent) as well as an even 
worse organ of black racialism (Uhuru). Whether it was 
wise to put the editor of Uhuru, Mr Agar, in prison along 
with thirty other black political undesirables is another 
matter. It is advisable to keep the number of “ prison 
graduates” to a minimum in colonial political evolution. 
Mr Mboya could be politically embarrassed by seeing his 
followers receive the crown of martyrdom but being denied 
it himself. The danger is that he might now feel obliged 
to court it. 

It is therefore timely that Mr Michael Blundell, the 
Minister of Agriculture, should have made a statesmanlike 
bid to break the deadlock in Kenya this week, and to divert 
everybody’s attention to more constructive channels. He 
has forthrightly called for a round-table constitutional con- 
ference ; this is virtually what Mr Mboya and the other 
African elected members (as well as the Asians and a few 
liberal Europeans like Mr Vasey, the Minister of Finance) 
have been demanding. If Mr Blundell gets enough backing 
from the other Kenya white politicians, this should permit 
the governor and Mr Lennox-Boyd to reverse their former 
stand and announce that “a new situation” has been 
created. Even so, it would be unwise to expect Mr Mboya, 
who has a suspicious nature, to accept his own suggestion at 
Mr Blundell’s hands ; moreover, such a conference would 
require careful preparation in order to prove fruitful. But 
to offer it is to test the sincerity of all parties in Kenya. It 
is to be hoped that enough liberalism and common sense 
survive to make possible a fresh and methodical approach 
to a compromise in Kenya. 


Ghana’s Guided Democracy 


n Ghana, which is accused of plotting against the security 

of multi-racial territories in colonial Africa, two mem- 
bers of parliament and an army major are being tried 
for plotting against the security of Dr Nkrumah. This trial 
has had its opéra bouffe moments, but its background is 
not particularly funny. Neither the announcement of a 
firm date for the Queen’s visit (to which all Ghanaians look 
forward with unalloyed pleasure) nor the jollities occasioned 
by the second anniversary of independence should be 
allowed to obscure the constitutional transformation which 
is rapidly taking place in the country. This takes the form 
of steady advance to what Dr Nkrumah’s supporters call 
centralisation, and his enemies call dictatorship. The 
regional assemblies, which the Convention People’s Party 
always said they would destroy, have been duly abolished. 
Party politics have been further narrowed by the new law 
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which penalises the Opposition by laying down that any 
members of parliament who boycott meetings should be 
deprived of their seats (which will probably then be won 
by CPP adherents). No less important is a new rule which 
alters the procedure for civil servants’ promotion. Formerly 
only promotions to permanent secretary were made after 
consultation with the prime minister ; now this consultation 
must be carried out for promotions to the much more 
numerous posts of director in departments and government 
corporations, so that the prime minister can ensure that 
only men he thinks he can trust shall advance in any 
minister’s department. Most serious of all are the new 
rules for appointments to the bench. The judicial service 
commission is to be dissolved. The prime minister is to 


‘advise the Governor-General on appointments of puisne 


judges, and is to be concerned with the Chief Justice jin 
the appointment of appeal judges and magistrates. 

Very little, if anything, is left of the safeguards for 
minorities entrenched by Mr Lennox-Boyd in the Ghana 
constitution ; this may have something to do with the 
Asantehene’s decision to attend the anniversary celebrations 
in Accra this year. But visiting business men and foreign 
officials are impressed by the fact that, by whatever means, 
Dr Nkrumah is master in his own house and Ghana 
is an island of stability in Africa’s ferment. Accordingly 
the publication of the second development plan this week 
is quite well timed ; and, indeed, in detail it seems to be 
a sensible piece of economic planning, which tries to take 
some account of the physical capabilities of Ghana. Of 
its proposed expenditure of £350 million in five years, {100 
million is for hydro-electric development and £125 million 
is the core-plan, regarded as urgent. The plan appeals to 
private investors, friendly governments and the world 
bank ; and probably Dr Nkrumah’s Ghana is as likely to 
attract foreign money as any part-of Africa just now—but 
not necessarily for reasons that liberals will approve. 


Congo Cataract 


HE Congo Republic created within the new French 
Community now faces the disintegration into tribal fiefs 
that Dr Nkrumah has resisted in Ghana. Its government 
says that it will hold a referendum in the northern part 
of the country in an attempt to clarify the political situa- 
tion after the tribal rioting in Brazzaville last month. 
The principal northern tribe, the Mbochis, who came 
off badly in the Brazzaville fracas, are adherents of 
the opposition party in the Congo assembly, the African 
Socialist Movement. The party’s leader, M. Jacques 
Opangault, is still in prison, charged with responsibility for 
the rioting. In their belligerent mood, the Mbochis are now 
to be asked if they prefer to remain within the Congo 
Republic or to set up an independent state of their own. 
The Mbochis are not thought to be in any condition to 
set up a republic of their own ; if they do vote for secession 
they are likely to apply to join the Central African Republic 
(formerly Oubangi-Chari) across their northern border. The 
prime minister of the Central African Republic, M. Boganda, 
is an advocate of the United States of Latin Africa—by 
which he means the four states of French Equatorial Africa, 
Cameroon, the Belgian Congo and Angola. How he would 
welcome the Mbochis remains to be seen. They could 
scarcely hope to win any economic benefit from the change. 
Congo’s apparent recognition of a right to home rule for 
any dissatisfied areas is an ominous development: that way 
tribalism, not merely balkanisation, lies for central Africa. 
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FRANCE 


——_—_— 





The Gaullist Recession 





HE first round of France’s municipal elections last 

Sunday confirmed that plenty of Frenchmen are having 
second thoughts about Gaullism. The results from Paris 
and the dozen other cities of over 120,000 inhabitants where 
proportional representation was in force showed the com- 
munist vote markedly on the rise ; nearly three months of 
sévérité have put the party back where it was before the 
Gaullist tide wrested away nearly a million and a half 
communist votes last November. In Paris itself the com- 
munist share of the poll soared from November’s 19.9 per 
cent to 29.1 per cent—an increase even on the last com- 
munist municipal vote in 1953. At Le Havre, the one large 
town where a communist mayor stood at bay against a 
determined Gaullist offensive, the party picked up 10,000 
votes compared with November ; but control of the council 
depends on the two socialist members’ decision on which 
side to support. 

M. Soustelle’s UNR held on stoutly in Paris, where it 
got 21 per cent of the poll (22.2 last November) and in 
Bordeaux, another of Gaullism’s customary strongholds. 
But even in Paris the party has not touched the high mark 
the-Gaullist Rally did in 1947. At Lyons M. Soustelle him- 
self, hoping to capture the mayoral chair that M. Herriot 
occupied for so long, was decisively turned back by the 
local Radical champion, M. Pradel. Although the socialists 
did well at Lille and Marseilles, M. Mollet has been left in 
danger in the second ballot at Arras. The socialists seem 
to have profited locally by alliances with Left and Right ; 
the party can now expect to hang on to most of its mairies, 
a gratifying position that may scotch recent murmurings of 
revolt against M. Mollet’s leadership. The new Union des 
Forces Démocratiques, although scarcely a mass movement, 
elected M. Claude Bourdet in Paris, and M. Mendés- 
France’s friends were returned at Louviers. 

The full picture will not be clear until after the second 
ballot in the. smaller towns this week-end, but the UNR is 
not hiding its concern at the check. Coalitions against the 
Communists may arrest ‘the left-wing tide. The new muni- 
cipal representatives will shortly go to the polls themselves 
to elect the Senate—a_ body that will have more influence, 
pethaps much more influence, in the Fifth Republic than 
in the Fourth. The Communists can hope to be better 
represented there than in the assembly. As for the assembly 
itself, it already seems to be out of step with the present 
change in public opinion. 










































Stifling the News 


7. democratic professions of M, Debré’s government 
are put in doubt when it treats the press as it has 
treated the French weekly newspaper L’Express this week. 
L’Express was seized in Paris on Wednesday night—an 
experience it frequently undergoes in Algiers—because, it 
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was Officially claimed, it printed a “ scandalous interview ” 
which “indecently praised” the Algerian rebel army. In 
fact, the article was a straightforward piece of reporting 
in which a rebel officer, Commandant Si Azzedine, described 
negotiations he had had on a local cease-fire with General 
Massu and the French authorities in Algiers. Neither 
L’Express nor its correspondent, M. Jean Daniel, offered 
any comment except to point out discrepancies between 
Si Azzedine’s story and official French statements. 

The touchiness of the authorities is no doubt under- 
standable. Si Azzedine, after being captured last November, 
had several meetings with General Massu in which he 
spoke of his own anti-Communist views and of divisions 
between the rebels in Algeria and those in exile. The 
French had high hopes that he would arrange a local cease- 
fire, as he had promised, and prepared for a considerable 
publicity success. But Si Azzedine disappeared in January 
and has now turned up in Tunis, eager to fight for what 
he believes to be his country. It is all very embarrassing 
for M. Debré, but stifling the news could prove even worse 
in the world’s eyes. 


IRAQ 
Qasim Survives 


VER since the death of Nuri es-Said there has been con- 
E . siderable doubt whether Iraq has found its new master. 
General Qasim led the revolution but has since been obliged 
to juggle with the forces that helped him to succeed ; it 
has never been clear how far he was juggling with them or 
they with him. Basing himself on the army and his popular 
appeal, he has been trying to retain the support of both the 
Communists and the anti-Communist pan-Arab nationalists, 
But the army was itself divided—particularly since the 
breach between General Qasim and Colonel Aref—and the 
rising at Mosul on Sunday (further discussed on page 979) 
shows beyond doubt the army’s uneasiness over the alliance 
between communism and nationalism. 

The revolt was essentially an attempt to discard the Com- 
munists and keep Iraq from diverging from the main stream 
of Arab nationalism—as marked out by President Nasser. 
Trouble had been brewing in the north for some time. The 
death sentence on Colonel Aref, the cabinet shuffle and the 
economic agreement with the Soviet Union confirmed latent 
fears about the way Baghdad was running things, and when 
a noisy communist-led horde arrived at Mosul for a “ peace 
day” celebration, the spark was fired. Colonel Shawaf’s 
coup has been checked before it had time to develop into 
full-scale civil war, and for the moment the worst has been 
avoided—for the oil companies as well as for the Iraqis. 
The unhappy result of the revolt is that it may force the 
Iraqis to take sides for either Communism or Nasserism, 
instead of steering their own course in between. 

The danger is that General Qasim may now swerve 
towards the Communists. Before the rising his independent 
footing had already become dangerously narrow. Rela- 


tions between Iraq and the United Arab Republic have been 
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brought to breaking point by the expulsion of all the 
members of the UAR embassy in Baghdad but the chargé 
d’affaires, and General Qasim’s spokesmen are freely accus- 
ing. President Nasser of inspiring the revolt. Initial UAR 
reaction to the revolt was cautious, partly from a natural 
reluctance to take a line until the course of events was 
clearer ; but now insult is being answered by insult in a 
vituperative slanging match. 

General Qasim’s best hope lies in the fact that it is in 
nobody’s interest to rock his boat from the outside. Presi- 
dent Nasser, however much he may distrust General Qasim, 
(and he has dropped all his earlier euphemisms about inter- 
national communism) has no wish to become responsible 
for the government of Iraq in its present state. Any Russian 
temptation to interfere is held in check by the thought that 
the Soviet Union cannot strengthen its position in the one 
Arab capital, beyond a certain point, without risking its 
influence in the other. The Russians, too, are playing a 
balancing game. 


GERMANY 


Mr Khrushchev’s Variations 


HILE Mr Macmillan has been exploring the icy wastes 
of Paris and Bonn Mr Khrushchev has been playing 
variations on his Berlin theme. He continues to combine 
stubborn pressure on the substance of the issue with a 
demonstrative willingness to talk. He said at Leipzig on 
March sth that Russia would not carry out its threat to 
hand over control in Berlin on May 27th to the east Ger- 
mans, if the West had shown willingness to negotiate and 
a conference was still going on. On Monday he put for- 
ward a new variation on his Berlin plan to a mass meeting 
in east Berlin. He was not opposed to American, British, 
and French troops staying on in the western half of the 
city as part of an international garrison “to guarantee its 
status as a free city and prevent interference in its internal 
affairs,” but in that case the garrison would have to include 
Soviet troops ; it might include neutrals as well. 

Behind this new suggestion there is, apparently, a fairly 
detailed plan ; its outlines are discussed by our special 
correspondent on page 980. Obviously it contains snags 
for the West, but equally obviously the West will have to 
find out more about it. At the same meeting Mr Khrushchev 
flatly rejected the suggestion that has been made (though 
not officially) in the West that the proposal for a free city 
be applied, not just to west Berlin, but to all Berlin. The 
local Russian objectives clearly remain unchanged—to end 
the four-power occupation regime and with it the western 
allies’ special position in west Berlin, to absorb east Berlin 
into the German Democratic Republic, to secure recog- 
nition for the east German regime and to give it control 
of communications with the city. 

While they remain unchanged, they are, together, unac- 
ceptable to the West. But Mr Khrushchev’s willingness to 
talk is also important. On the narrow issue of Berlin, where 
his position is so threatening, it does not seem particularly 
helpful. The western powers cannot do as he wishes. What 
they want to know, or should want to know, is whether the 
Russians are prepared to move on broader issues which 
would put the Berlin issue in a different light. On Monday 
Herr Ollenhauer, the leader of the west German. Social 
Democrats, had a talk with Mr Khrushchev at the latter’s 
imvitation, It is the first time the Russians have made such 
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a gesture to the west German Socialists. But on the sub. 
stance of the wide issues of German unity and European 
security which the two discussed, Herr Ollenhauer evidently 
got cold comfort. 


TELEVISION AND THE ELECTION 


Viewers’ Political Rights 


EGOTIATIONS between the three political parties, the 

BBC and the ITA about the coverage of the election 
by radio and television are nearing completion and a state. 
ment of some sort is believed to be imminent. It is very 
important that such a statement should be explicit enough 
to permit a full public airing of the question in advance 
of the dissolution. The public must not be confronted with 
agreed ground rules for the electoral debate as a {ait 
accompli at the same time as the debate itself is abou 
to begin. 

All indications are that the main impact of the coming 
election on the voter’s consciousness will be made through 
the television screens. Although the army of protest which 
will turn out for rallies on nuclear disarmament or Nyasi- 
land continues to defy the trend, all the experience of party 
political meetings is that audiences are not to be lured 
away from the telly (except, of course, when they think that 
television cameras will be there and they want to appear 
on the screen themselves). This situation should be 
exploited to ensure that this time the British people will be 
the best-informed voters who have ever trooped to the polls, 

This will never be accomplished if the task is left exclu- 
sively to the parties. It looks as if, in addition-to the parties’ 
own private political telecasts (which in striving to be less 
dreary than usual may suffer from over-slickness), there will 
be some degree of ordinary news coverage of the election in 
the field on both television channels. This will be a most 
welcome contrast to previous campaigns, in which the 
BBC’s technique was to stop all political programmes 
(except the party politicals), prevent comedians making 
political jokes and wait for the election to go away. But 
it is vital that the choice of constituencies and issues to be 
covered in the corporations’ own programmes should be 
left in the unfettered hands of the BBC and the ITA. 


Why Cosset Politicians? 


LECTIONS are for the benefit of the public, and are 
E decided by those who at this stage “don’t know”; 
they are not a private party for partisans. Television net- 
works, like the press, should be a countervailing force to 
party politicians’ restrictive practices. This is why legit 
mate suspicions are aroused by any suggestion of secret 
covenants secretly arrived at between the two television 
authorities and the big parties’ professional organisations. 
Admittedly there may have to be a few ground rules, openly 
acknowledged well in advance. But the “ South Ealing 
formula,” which has been used in some by-elections, should 
not be one of them. 

Under it any one of the candidates can veto television 
coverage of the campaign in a constituency ; candidates 
deliver brief speeches of equal length to an invited br 
partisan or tri-partisan audience (equal portions of which 
have been recruited by each party) ; and questions, sub- 
mitted in advance, can be rejected by any of the participants. 
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One of this formula’s manifold weaknesses has just been 
exposed in the Harrow East by-election, where the Con- 
servative candidate has kept the cameras off limits because 
it is not in his interest that people should know about the 
third, poujadist, candidate, who threatens to walk off with 
some of his votes. 

But in addition it is quite wrong to represent the country 
as consisting of two or three teams of knock-down drag-out 
partisans. Where in this formula is there the space for the 
reasonable questions of reasonable men, who may watch the 
screen or go to meetings for the old-fashioned purpose of 
finding out what the parties say before deciding how to 
vote ? 

A third element in the television election, in addition to 
the formal presentation of the parties’ merits by themselves 
and the news coverage of their strivings in the constitu- 
encies, should be various forms of prying into personalities 
and issues under conditions that are not in the least con- 
trolled by the parties. There could be television debates 
(what would a debate between Mr Aneurin Bevan and Mr 
Selwyn Lloyd on foreign policy not do to clarify the choice 
of the doubtful viewer?) ; feature programmes on minor 
candidates ; interviewing of party spokesmen by experts, 
and soon. The BBC should put each of the three channels 
of sound broadcasting to appropriate use—the thought of 
having their policies dissected on the Third Programme 

might have some small salutary influence at headquarters 
(and in a close election even the egghead vote counts). 

Perhaps the public will shortly be reassured on all these 
grounds. In that case it will have done no harm to have 
asked. 

























LABOUR PARTY 


Mr Mikardo’s Table Talk 


Ta lunch at Leipzig last week, Mr Mikardo, the Labour 
A MP for Reading, got into conversation with Mr 
Khrushchev. Mr Mikardo recalled the famous row between 
Mr Khrushchev and Mr George Brown at the Labour 
party’s dinner to the Soviet leaders in London in 1956, 
and Mr Khrushchev said that “it was Brown who made 
the difficulties.” According to the British journalists 
present, Mr Mikardo sycophantically replied : 

The position of the Labour party has fallen ever since 

that day. And that day was also the end of Brown’s 

political career. 
This statement was, of course, intensely irritating and 
factually untrue. It was irritating because it must have 
confirmed the Labour leaders’ worst and most infuriated 
suspicions about the sort of things that are habitually said 
by those of their left wing MPs who most often attend east 
European embassy cocktail parties. It was untrue because 
a month after the Khrushchev dinner in 1956 the Ton- 
bridge by-election in fact showed the first big swing against 
the Toriés in the country ; post hoc (though not propter 
hoc) it was support for the Conservatives that declined for 
about two years, while support for Labour slightly 
increased. Moreover, if a Labour government comes to 
power at the next election Mr Brown will certainly get a 


























will not. 

Nevertheless, the really interesting thing about this inci- 
dent will be to observe Labour’s method of handling it, 
Compared with what would have happened during the 
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cabinet post, while Mr Mikardo almost equally certainly - 
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Bevanite split in the last Parliament. Four years ago a 
posse of trade union leaders (Mr Brown is a trade union 
MP) would have hurried round to Transport House and 
demanded that Mr Mikardo be disciplined. Mr Morgan 
Phillips would have said one thing, and some of his sub- 
ordinates at Transport House would have waited to hear 
what he said before themselves saying the opposite. There 
would have been secret meetings of the Labour executive, 
leaked by both sides to the press, and a great grinding of 
axes and knives. So far, a similar comedy of passions has 
not been set afoot this time ; it looks as if the undoubted 


. fury aroused by Mr Mikardo’s reported remarks will not 


be allowed to override the common-sense attitude of treating 
his table talk with indifference. Mr Gaitskell’s chosen tactic 
seems to be to prevent the Khrushchev-toadying left in his 
party from organising into blocks, but to let individual sillies 
spout. f 


CYPRUS 


Grivas Accepts 


NCERTAINTY over Eoka’s attitude towards the London 
U agreements on Cyprus has played a major part in 
moderating the Cypriots’ enthusiasm for the settlement. 
Last Monday, however, over a fortnight after the agreements 
were signed, Grivas broke his silence ; impressed no doubt 
by the Cypriots’ obvious reluctance to forgo the chance of 
peace and stability, he said that he was “ obliged to order 
the stoppage of the struggle ” and he exhorted the Cypriots 
to close their ranks and unite round the Ethnarch, “ the 
symbol of unity and power.” He added that although this 
was not the solution to which they had aspired, he preferred 
to accept it, and to retire from politics either in Cyprus or 
in Greece, since the alternative was a national division in 
which they would lose everything. With frank reluctance, 
Grivas has thus done the right thing. 

Sir Hugh Foot and the British authorities, for their part, 
have been introducing the measures needed to bring the 
island back to normal—and presumably they can now press 
on with greater confidence. The release of the detainees has 
been proceeding steadily ever since the agreement was 
signed. Under the terms of an amnesty announced on 
February 27th, some 250 political prisoners are being gradu- 
ally released. Last Sunday the Governor announced that 
of the 72 political prisoners convicted of more serious 
offences, 23 would be sent to Greece and the rest released ; 
the cases of those Eoka men still at large who are wanted for 
various reasons by the authorities are now under considera- 
tion. Last week, the Governor took a calculated risk by 
deciding to disarm the Cyprus police immediately. This 
week, with the archbishop in effect providing liaison between 
the authorities and Grivas, detailed arrangements have been 
worked out, and are being put into effect, for the collection 
of Eoka arms and ammunition. 

Thus the way is being cleared for Sir Hugh Foot and 
the Greek and Turkish representatives to lay the foundations 
of the island’s independence. Some friendly preliminaries 
have already been completed ; and however equivocal the 
archbishop’s role in the past, nothing that he has said or 
done since his triumphant return suggests that he is not 
genuinely anxious to make a success of the compromise 
settlement. Formidable stumbling blocks lie ahead ; but the 
goodwill and good sense that all concerned are showing 
encourages the hope that they may be overcome. 
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EUROPE 


Steel after Devaluation 


HILE the Paris-Bonn entente continues to present 
\¢ a cheerful political face to the world, Franco-German 
relations within the coal and steel community, the parent 
venture of the Six, are under some strain. Ever since the 
devaluation of the franc at the turn of the year German 
steelmakers have been complaining that cheap French steel 
has been undercutting them on the home market. The 
devaluation has evidently worked too well for their liking. 
They have been demanding imposition of an export tax by 
France to redress the balance. 

The French, who have so often had. difficulties in keeping 
up their end, naturally dislike imposing such a tax the 
moment they have attained a competitive position. Dr 
Erhard, the west German minister of economics, is anxious 
to sustain the downward pressure on Germani steel prices 
which the French competition is bringing. So far, in any 
case, the French price advantage has not brought spec- 
tacular inroads into the German market. The high autho- 
rity of the community at Luxemburg dislikes the idea of 
a tax which would infringe the principle of the common 
market. 

None the less, under German pressure, it has felt com- 
pelled to make some proposals for French action. It has 
suggested a 4 pér cent tax on French steel exports, which 
would be gradually reduced to nothing over a period of 
eight months. The German steelmakers would like more ; 
they may still be obliged to keep their prices below last 
year’s. But the tax remains a disagreeable pill for the 
French to swallow. 

Two morals can be drawn. The first is that the real 
test of a common market system comes in time of recession. 
It is a moral which is only too obvious in coal. The second 
is that a devaluation, bearable between nations protected 
by tariffs and quotas, is a great deal more uncomfortable 
where a common market already exists. So far the coal and 
steel community has survived both tests ; in steel this is due 
as much to the friendly relations between the industries in 
the community as to formal obligations. For the future, 
much depends on whether recovery comes quickly. 


OLD AGE 


The Right to Work On 


AST Friday’s debate on the employment of older workers 

showed a welcome shift of parliamentary attention from 
the old as social service beneficiaries to the old.as active and 
self-supporting producers. It is a shift which ought to be 
encouraged in every possible way. Two generations ago, 
Britain had one person of the present pensionable age for 
every ten workers ; today there are two ; by the mid-1980s 
there will be three ; and the economic burden will, with 
higher pension rates, grow ever more steeply. At present 
the encouragement to elderly workers to work on beyond 
the minimum retirement age for a higher pension is far too 
small ; in its impact on the ratio of producers to non- 
producers, this encouragement is probably cancelled out 
by the “earnings rule,” which penalises all but the most 
insignificant part-time earnings. And in the field of private 
occupational pension schemes retirement now casts an 


increasingly long shadow before. It is notoriously difficult 
for the older man, even well short of retiring age, to find 
in case of need an employer who will fit him into the existing 
private structure. 

The Pension Bill’s provision for transferability of occupa- 
tional pension rights will do something to mitigate this latter 
difficulty. But a drastic change of general attitudes is more 
necessary than any particular legal reform. It should be 
recognised that just as a man is likelier today than fifty years 
ago to be still alive at eighty, so he is likelier at sixty-five 
to be fit and anxious to go on earning. Also, both human 
and economic considerations demand that instead of the 
Clean break now regarded as normal—full time and overtime 
this week, the beginning of lifelong idleness the next—there 
should be more possibility of step-by-step retirement to 
less exacting or part-time work. There is no real reason 
why such a retreat down the ladder of “ seniority ” should 
be thought humiliating or odd. 

Finally, ideas about the treatment. of older workers in 
cases of redundancy need radical reshaping. Far too many 
trade unions and employers have agreed during the recent 


, Tecession that the right man to lay off first is. the older man, 


for whom loss of his job probably means an enforced, prema- 
ture and wasteful retirement ; instead, a humane redun- 
dancy policy should steer dismissals first to the younger 
man, who can make a fresh start in an expanding firm, 
occupation or area. It would take much ingenuity to devise 
incentives to encourage employers in such a policy. 
Should Britain start thinking about a national severance 
pay scheme, as a supplement to unemployment benefit, 
which would give the highest severance pay to those 
with the longest service ? If, on the analogy of the Pensions 
Bill, employers were allowed to contract out of a national 
severance pay scheme only if they made equally good private 
arrangements, they might begin to-find it more expensive to 
sack older workers. Or might one even start discussing 
whether employers’ contributions to the national insurance 
fund itself should vary inversely with the age of the worker ? 
It is time, at any rate, for people to start throwing out such 
ideas. The seven ages of man no longer fit the old-time 
scheme ; and the sooner the need is recognised for a psycho- 
logical transformation the better. 


DEFENCE 


Pullthrough 


HE debates on the estimates should have left the service 

ministries with a chastened awareness of their short- 
comings in such gritty matters as signals equipment ; but 
it cannot be said that they have thrown any more light on 
the gaps in defence policy which were shown up in the 
defence debate. Debates on estimates are usually more 
notable for ingenious suggestions than for the unfolding 
of grand themes, and it is perhaps these that should be 
recorded. Two or three important points were argued 
which will have to be raised again soon, One was the 
growing danger that while under voluntary recruiting Britain 
may get enough men for small all-regular forces, it may 
not get enough officers. The inadequate entry into Sand- 


_ burst is causing perturbation, and the naval officers who 


always thought the reorganisation of Dartmouth was wrong 
because it would discourage the intake of the “ hereditary” 

naval officer element are saying “we told you so.” It is 
obvious that the services need, for modern officer material, 
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at Southwark 


Expecting a shipment from Singapore ? If trade 
with the Far East interests you, that is something you 
have in common with us. The largest British Bank 
established by the Far East for the Far East, we have 
branches in twenty countries throughout the world 
and maintain a complete network of agents in the 
other principal trading centres. Up-to-date details. 
-on currency matters, credit information, local 
conditions, market statistics et cetera—are con- 
tinuously channelled through our London office, 
Why not call on us next time you are in town ? 
Our experience and our facilities are yours to draw 
upon whenever you need them. — 


THE 


HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 


BANKING CORPORATION 


HEAD OFFICE: HONG KONG 


LONDON OFFICE: 9 GRACECHURCH STREET - EC3 


Branches throughout the Far East; also in New York, Hamburg and Paris. 
Offices of our Subsidiary in San Francisco and Los Angeles. 


SAFE 


and 


SOUND 


Total assets standing at over £304,000,000! 
Here is a level of security to satisfy the 
most critical investor. Another import- 
ant point: the yield is attractive too— 
currently 3} per cent per annum with 
income tax paid by the Society. This 
represents £6.1.9 per cent when income 
tax is paid at the standard rate. 

There are now some 600,000 Abbey 
National investors. Their savings are 
safe and profitable. Their future is the 
brighter for their wisdom in the past. 


REGULAR SAVERS! 
Why not enquire about BUILD-UP shares — the 
simple, profitable Abbey National plan for those 
who can save between £1 and £10 per month? 


- ABBEY 
NATIONAL 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


ABBEY HOUSE, BAKER STREET, LONDON N.W.1 
Member of The Building Societies Association 
ASSETS £304,000,000 
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A eae new source of S B Rubber 


IS R’s Intol... Stable Price, Consistent Quality, Immediate Delivery 


I.8.R.—The International Synthetic Rubber Co. Ltd.— 
is ‘on stream’ at Hythe, near Southampton, 24 hours a day, every day of 
the year, producing ‘INTOL’ S B Rubbers. 
Production of ‘INTOL’ is constant and completely predictable, so that 
delivery promises can be met without fail. The quality of ‘INTOL’—produced in 


ums techies dutta the world’s most modern synthetic rubber plant—never varies. The price is 
available on all INTOL unaffected by day-to-day market fluctuations. 

pene. 5, ae ‘INTOL’ is the only British-made § B Rubber on the market. 
full advisory service to ; 

manufacturers. Three grades are in production. 


The International Synthetic Rubber Co. Ltd. 


HYTHE * SOUTHAMPTON . Telephone - Blackfield 3141 - Telex - 47627 - Cables - IESSAR Southampton 
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the gene for leadership combined with-two or more A level 





professions want exactly this combination also, some com- 
petitive bidding is inevitable. The first need is to give 
potential officers a Clearer picture of their likely future 
careers both in and out of the service. Mr Sandys should 
also note how many MPs who study defence still think that 
200,000, not 180,000, is the right size for an all-regular 


army. 

The debate on the navy estimates brought forth a notably 
well-argued. case from Mr Paget for a navy devoted much 
less to anti-submarine warfare, and much more to the job of 
moving the army to the theatres of limited wars and backing 
it up there from carriers. At present this aspect of the 
navy’s cold and small war role falls, like transport command, 
between the stools in all the services ; it is pre-eminently 
Mr Sandys’s job to stop this disastrous process in the Navy, 
as he has tried to stop it in the Royal Air Force. The 
airlift for troops and equipment is at last increasing ; but 
so are the air barriers over Africa and Asia, while the 
number of British bases and staging points is diminishing. 
The natural insurance seems to be a navy that is also capable 
of landing 10,000 to 15,000 men equipped for battle on any 
given shore. MPs have also begun to think more about 
means of economising army manpower in police work ; 
Mr Goodhart coined a nice phrase that we now need a 
“mob-deterrent,” presumably of a chemical nature, to pre- 
vent riots without killing so many rioters in situations such 
as that in Nyasaland. This is.a point worth chasing, even 
though other suggestions for the use of African troops to 
save British manpower all over the world seem rather 
extraordinary suggestions to raise just now. 
























CHINA AND JAPAN 
A Rough Wooing 


EKING has once again decided to tackle the problem of 

its relations with Japan, but the way it has gone about 
it is hardly friendly to the present Japanese government. 
Leaders of the Japanese communist party arrived in Peking 
on February 23rd; mine days later, the inevitable joint 
declaration expressed concern at the “current situation in 
Japan, and especially at the fact that American imperialism, 
working hand in glove with Japanese reactionaries, is plot- 
ting to revise the US-Japanese security treaty.” 

The declaration suggested that a peace pact and non- 
aggression treaty should be concluded between China and 
Japan ; echoing Mr Khrushchev’s proposal for a peace zone 
in the Far East, the Japanese communists demanded “ the 
establishment of a zone free of nuclear weapons in Asia.” 
It was further proposed that diplomatic relations and close 
economic and cultural exchanges should be established 
between China and Japan. The responsibility for the 
absence of such ties, according to the declaration, “lies 


























the day this declaration was published, another Japanese 
delegation left for China—this time a socialist mission, 
which is now being treated to similar proposals in Peking. 
In view of these developments, the newly formed cabinet 
council on foreign affairs in Tokyo declared that Japan 
should proceed cautiously in the matter of improving rela- 
tions with communist China. 

Since Mr Khrushchev first put up his idea of a “zone 
of peace” in the Far East, a Chinese campaign of this kind 
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entirely with the reactionary ruling clique in Japan.” On ~ 
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‘has been expected in Tokyo. Although the Japanese press 


has speculated on the possibility of ambassadorial talks 
between the two countries, and although even Mr Fujiyama, 
the foreign minister, seems to be of the opinion that now is 
the time for his government to negotiate, it seems extremely 
unlikely that an official meeting will take place. The present 
Chinese campaign looks as if it is primarily intended to bring 
about a change of government in Japan. The Chinese com- 
munists take it for granted that a left-wing Japanese Prime 
Minister would come to Peking to negotiate ; their problem 
is to get him installed in Tokyo. 


INDONESIA - 


The Turn of the Wheel 


constitutional wheel has turned full circle in Indo- 
nesia, where the assembly is to be asked to approve a 
return to the 1945 constitution which ushered in the Indo- 
nesian Republic. In 1949 the Dutch helped the Indonesians 
draft a second constitution for the short-lived Republic of 
the’ United States of Indonesia; when the Indonesians 
misguidedly dropped the federal structure, a third consti- 
tution—that of August 15, 1950—marked the advent of 
@ unitary state. The 1955 general elections produced 
the present constituent assembly which has been labour- 
ing, under various handicaps, to draft a more permanent 
document. 

One of the handicaps was—and still is—the rebellion of 
colonels and economists which has deprived the constituent 
assembly of at least a portion of its mandate. Another 
handicap has been President Sukarno’s “ concept ” of guided 
democracy. In its original form, the concept called for an 
all-party cabinet supervised by a national council repre- 
senting all groups and strata in the community. The 
anti-communist parties, particularly the liberal Moslem 
Masjumi, strongly. opposed the inclusion of the com- 
munists in the government and in fact they never have 
been included. 

Now President Sukarno is offering a new concept to 
replace the old one. In a recent speech proposing a return 
to the 1945 constitution, he said it provided all the elements 
of guided democracy: a parliament, a high advisory council 
and a body drawn from members of parliament and repre- 
sentatives of regions and social groups. The communists 
(PKI) have given the proposal a guarded welcome ; it is 
clear, however, that it is a blow to their hopes of coming 
to power at the next general elections. If the 1945 consti- 
tution is readopted, more than 50 per cent of the member- 
ship of parliament will be “ functional,” that is, nominated 
by various groups including the army. Communist 
influence is therefore almost bound to be reduced. 

Although Dr Sukarno did not dwell on this point, the 
1945 constitution also provides for presidential rule ; the 
President will therefore be the chief executive as well as the 
head of state. There are to be presidential as well as parlia- 
mentary elections, but no date has been fixed for either. As 
considerable areas of Sumatra and Celebes are still under 
rebel control, the new design for the Indonesian state may 
not become a reality for some time. President Sukarno 
intends, however, to give his proposals the force of law 
before leaving on a tour of Latin America next month, But 
the persistent reports of his ill-health cast a doubt on his 
availability as a candidate for another term as president 
when the time comes. 
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NATIONAL UNION OF TEACHERS 


What Teachers Want 


HE annual conference of the National Union of Teachers 

will take place in a fortnight’s time while the negotia- 
tions for more pay are proceeding in the Burnham com- 
mittee ; it is not therefore surprising that the agenda for 
the conference should contain motions demanding the full 
impossibilities of the £600-£1,200 basic scale plus larger 
increments, a 10-year incremental period, and more special 
allowances. Most of the remaining motions add up to total 
incomprehension of the educational equation. Some are 
merely defensive—against any reduction in the length of 
teacher training or any lowering of entry qualifications. 
Others call positively for the’ reduction of ‘all classes’ ‘to a 
maximum of 30 pupils, a final examination at teachers’ train- 
ing colleges of degree standard, a sabbatical year for all 
teachers, a lower school entry age and a higher school 


leaving age ; and one motion, perhaps more calculating but . 


also more breathtaking, proposes to add that children should 
be given ‘part-time education rather than be left to the 
mercies of unqualified. staff or be taught in oversize classes, 
If the motions were intended to reflect the maturity of the 
professional outlook of teachers, the agenda would be a sad 
document ; but of course the militants get their motions 
in, but do not necessarily have them carried. Some of the 
motions have been entered against other union members. 
Though the agenda carries motions urging absolute parity 
between all. branches in the profession, and other such 
nonsense which probably emanates from women at the 
primary school teaching end of the profession, the grammar 
school teachers have their motion too, and there is evident 
restiveness about the way in which the union conducts 
its pay claims. e 

Nobody would expect an agenda to reflect a considered 
professional approach to the problems of education, in a 
period when difficult choices must be made between size 
of classes, length of training and provision of training 
facilities. In fact, it is bound to suggest a belief in the idea 
that highly-qualified teachers can be plucked in unlimited 
quantity from gooseberry bushes. But is: it too much to 
ask that after a year in which the limitations in educa- 
tional resources, and the alternatives which these impose, 
have been exhaustively analysed, the final resolutions of the 
conference shall suggest just such a considered professional 
view ? Or do members of the teachers’ union think that it 
is mainly the size of the pay packet which qualifies people 
for professional status ? 


MISUSE OF PRIVATE BILLS 


Coup D’Eau at Pocklington 


“A. FRESH instance has occurred in Yorkshire of a bad and 
£\.- growing habit by large municipal corporations and 
nationalised industries of short-circuiting local public 
inquiries by means of a private act of Parliament. The 
Sheffield Corporation; which wants more water, has decided 
to take it from the River Derwent. This will involve the 
dumping of a large amount of sludge. Between them the 
, Corporation and the waterways section of the British Trans- 
port Commission have hit on the idea that the ten-mile canal 
at Pocklington, which is in poor repair and has long ago seen 
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its last barge, would be an exceilent ditch for that purpose, 
The commission has consequently arranged<for an extra 
clause, allowing it to transfer the canal to_Sheffield Corpora. 
tion, to be inserted at the last minute into its own catchall 
private bill, which is already before the House of Commons, 


The corporation would then be relieved of any statutory 
‘obligation to keep the canal open?) The exact terms of the 


new clause were published only last week, and any local 
objectors have only until April 8th to register their opposi- 
tion-at Westminster. 

The first that anyone heard of this proposal locally was 
towards the end of January, when the owners of riparian 
rights on the canal received two successive letters from the 
Transport Commission, which in its usual heavy-handed way 
told them that they had better sign away their rights within 
seven or at most fourteen days and settle for what. smal] 
compensation they could get unless they wanted to face 
the immense expense of opposing the bill. 

This “ stand and deliver ” approach has quite naturally 
caused great local resentment, especially among (a) anglers, 
who describe the Pocklington canal as providing the best 
coarse fishing in Yorkshire ; (b) the members of the Wilber- 
foss and Thornton Level Drainage Board, which was not 
officially consulted although the canal is an important part 
of its drainage system ; and (c) waterway enthusiasts, who 
had supposed from a reading of the recent Bowes Report 
that they would soon have an opportunity to put their case 
for restoring Pocklington canal to its former glory. There 
have been protest meetings ; a local resident has published 
an “ Ode to Pocklington Canal”; the representative of the 
Inland Waterways Association has declared that “ Pockling- 
ton canal has a great future in the new waterway age now 
booming on the continent, Russia and the United States”; 
and a reader of the Yorkshire Evening Press has suggested 
that the sludge should be shipped in barges to Sheffield 
where it should be dumped in front of the town hall. 

Quite possibly, the economic case for disposing of the 
sludge in the canal is overwhelmingly good. Much more 
obviously, however, the device of using a bill to avoid a 
meticulous public inquiry into the matter is overwhelmingly 
bad. The Transport Commission has created a wholly 
artificial atmosphere of great urgency. It is quite wrong to 
foreclose by shock tactics and furtive legislation an issue 
in which so many conflicting interests are involved. 


MIDDLE EAST 


Propping Up the Northern Tier 


Y the signing of bilateral agreements with Persia, Paki- 
B stan and Turkey on March sth, the United States 
has shored up the anti-Russian front shaken by the collapse 
of the Hashemite regime in Iraq. The conclusion of sepa 
rate agreements is constitutionally simpler for Washington 
than becoming a full member of the Baghdad pact ; adher- 
ence to the pact would require Senate approval, whereas 
the President is already empowered by the Eisenhower 
doctrine to pledge American assistance to Middle East 
states which fear communist aggression. 

Of the three countries, Persia is geographically the most 
vulnerable, and diplomatically it was the least protected. 
Turkey was already linked to the United States by the North 
Atlantic treaty, which obliges all its members to go to the 
assistance of any one of them that is directly attacked. 
Pakistan had the weaker guarantee of the 1954 Manila 
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the more you like Ballantine’s 


THE SUPERB SCOTCH 


Did you know, for example ?... 


Wy 


that in homes like this, Ballantine’s was first that sparkling streams bubbling down the Ballantine’s is one of the best liked Scotches 
drunk Over a century ago. The memes eae heather-clad hills are used in the making of in the world. In the United States, Sweden, France 
appreciation of really good Scotch has been Ballantine’s. Their crystal-clear waters impact 

down with the family escutcheon —the same their own unique character to the flavour of this 

famous names appear in the order books of to-day. fine Scotch, 
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Q: What do with drunken sailor? a sl 
Simple! Scuppers. Hose-pipe on him. Long boat till sober. Never fails. a 

thot 

Q: What do with sand, gravel, rock, rubbish, ready-mized concrete, aggregate, ballast, for 
tarmac, clinkers, coal, cobblestones, beach boulders, etc. etc.? How carry? How unload? pu 

No answer? ... Come, now. poll 

law: 

Know answer! Telehoist tippers. Trucks long, short, trucks squat, part 

situ 

lorries, dumpers, transporters, all fitted Telehoist tipping gear. Full marks. lool 

7 

Days of yore, brute force, muddy ignorance. Shovels and sweat. Swear-words. onl 
Nowadays, Telehoist. You pull lever. Way, hey, up she rises..... bee 

the 

Telehoist tipping telequipment. Telelevers. Teleloaders. Highly telefficient. agr 
Sturdily teletechnical. Links ...Scow ends... Telescopic rams (think of that!)... - 
Telehoist Limited one of the Wilmot Breeden companies? Correct. How did you guess? a 

can 

Th 

the 

WILMOT BREEDEN are at Birmingham: par 


also at London, Manchester, Bridgwater, Glasgow, Melbourne, Toronto, 
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treaty (Seato), under which each of the signatories rather 
vaguely pledges itself to “ act to meet the common danger 
(of armed attack against any of the Seato territories) in 
accordance with its constitutional processes.” 

Mr Dulles began negotiating the new agreements imme- 
diately after the Iraqi revolution last July. The signing 
has been delayed because the Shah was hoping to get from 
the Americans more than they were willing to give. Mind- 
ful of what happened to. King Feisal, he was angling for 
some kind of guarantee against trouble at home and against 
neighbours who, though unfriendly, are not communists. 
The Americans, on the other hand, were offering a straight 
defence pact against communist attack only. The result 
is pretty ambiguous. The agreement promises: 

In the case of aggression against [Pakistan, Persia or 

Turkey] the government of the United States . . . will take 

such appropriate action, including use of armed force, as 

may be mutually agreed and as envisaged in the Joint 

Resolution to promote peace and security in the Middle 

East [Eisenhower doctrine]. 

The Pakistanis were the first to point out that this formula 
does not specify that the enemy must be communist ; the 
Indians have noticed this too. The State Department has 
countered by pointing out that the new agreement is specifi- 
cally based on the Eisenhower doctrine, which promises 
help only against “ armed aggression from any nation con- 
trolled by international communism.” 


AUSTRIA 


Cracks in the Coalition 


usTRIA has been ruled for the past fourteen years by 
A a coalition of the People’s party and the Socialists, 
a system which has for some time displayed a marked 
tendency to ossify; it is now under severe strain. The 
Agrarians had presented Herr Raab, the Chancellor, with 
a sharp memorandum recorhmending early general elec- 
tions. After a meeting on March sth, the People’s party 
made the same demand ; the Socialists, a day.later, agreed, 
though reluctantly. The date has provisionally been fixed 
for May 24th. Indeed, the Socialists have good reasons 
to prefer elections at a later date: if the present parlia- 
ment is dissolved in time for the Austrians to go to the 
polls in the spring, it will prevent the passage of several 
laws in which they have a vested interest. The right-wing 
parties, on the other hand, argue that the international 
situation requires Austria to have a government that can 
look ahead and take decisions. 

The date of the general elections is by no means the 
only point of difference between the two partners in the 
coalition. During the past two months no progress has 
been made on several controversial matters—the reform of 
the building programme, the revision of income tax, the new 
agricultural law, the overdue reform of the broadcasting 
organisation and the airlines, and the plan to float public 
shares in nationalised industries. At the same time, the 
present coalition regime, which has been described by the 
term Demokratur (a mixture of Demokratie and Diktatur), 
came under heavy fire from the Austrian independent press. 
The Austrians will certainly find it difficult to give up 
the idea of coalition between the Socialists and the People’s 
party. Since the Socialists are, so far, more reluctant than 
their partners to scrap it, its survival will depend on the 
attitude of the People’s party leaders, and on the tone 
they adopt in the forthcoming election campaign. 
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BBC AND CANDIDATES 


A Question of Integrity 


T was a pity that Dr Horace King was unable to obtain 
I a better time than the fag end of a Friday afternoon 
in which to deploy his telling arguments against restricting 
the political rights of the BBC’s staff. “The House” 
which he was addressing consisted, for the occasion, of the 
Assistant. Postmaster-General, a government whip and a 
lone Labour backbencher. Yet the happiest solution of 
the controversy would be a proper understanding by all 
MPs that their own ranks should be open to recruitment 
from the widest range of occupations. The BBC would 
then have little reason to fear that its reputation for 
impartiality would be impugned if an active politician were 
occasionally kept on in a key-position. 

The uneasiness of the Assistant Postmaster-General, Mr 
Thompson, was exposed by a reply whose unctuousness 
requires quotation for belief. Rules, such as the BBC’s: 

are drawn up... so that the system by which we all 

live in a highly organised, closely integrated society, can 
work as smoothly and conveniently as possible to the 
greatest advantage of the greatest number. ... By his 
actions this person [Mr Christopher Rowland, who was 
dismissed as a talks producer by the BBC after becoming 
the prospective Labour candidate for Eastleigh] has demon- 
strated that there are some people who are willing to help 
operate rules which are framed to add to the sum total of 
freedom of all other people. By so doing, I feel that he 

has rendered some measure of public service. . 

Of course it is a nuisance and may even be an atten 
ment for the BBC to have one or two of its talks producers 
making partisan speeches in their spare time. The question 
is whether as a good and conscientious employer (which, 
within its own self-imposed limits, everyone acknowledges 
the BBC to be) it should not set an example to other 
employers, who might likewise fear embarrassment from 
the private political activities of their staff, by accepting 
some inconvenience for the greater public good. 

Mr Rowland’s dismissal seemed rather an extreme 
interpretation of the BBC’s own rules because, although he 
handled some political programmes for overseas audiences, 
he was not engaged in anything so sensitive as arranging 
political broadcasts deliberately aimed at the voters at 
home. A good case could be made for steering an 
active politician away from a handful of highly-charged 
assignments. This should not be difficult since past 
experience suggests that only a very few of the corporation’s 
servants seek political honours. Where other programmes 
(either for home or overseas audiences) are concerned, the 
question is surely one, as Dr King underlined, of the confi- 
dence the BBC can be expected to place in the integrity of 
its staff. There are numerous examples in British life of 
men who manage to be partisan in one capacity and impar- 
tial in another. Has the BBC forgotten that the head of 
the judiciary is a political member of the Cabinet ? 
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The Nineteenth Century 


The Age of Improvement 


By Asa Briggs. 


Longmans. 547 pages. 35s. 


WENTY-FIVE years after its inception, 

the Oxford History of England is 
approaching completion. So, at least, 
irate subscribers were assured when their 
patience gave way recently. Now the 
third volume has appeared in the new 
Longmans series of ten, which seems 
promising ; but then Oxford’s initial rate 
of striking was also high. No doubt 
Professor Medlicott, editor of the Long- 
mans History, is, like all general editors, 
an optimist: he may need to be, for 
more than one reason. “ There seems,” 
he says, “to be room for a rewriting of 
the history of England which will hold 
the attention of the general reader while 
it appeals at the same time to the 
student.” He does not explain why he 
thinks so, and the arguments are far 
from obvious. Certainly the two series 
must compete with each other and invite 
comparison. 

Useful as it is to have an up-to-date 
account, the earlier part of Professor 
Briggs’s book, from 1784 to 1815, is 
surprisingly tentative, often very general 
and occasionally trite. After Waterloo, 
he is back on his own ground and the 
difference is apparent. No one is better 
able to emphasise the economic and 
social basis of nineteenth-century 
politics, to demonstrate that London was 
not England, and to indicate the diverse 
richness of mid-Victorian ideas and 
attitudes. Here, as usual, Mr Briggs dis- 
plays a robust common sense only 
lightly touched by fashionable nostalgia, 
a capacity to bring out fresh aspects of 
old problems, and an adroit use of 
evidence, especially from literary sources. 
For anyone familiar with his period, and 
the qualification is essential, two-thirds 
of this volume is full of good things: a 
long, discursive essay, conversational in 
tone, suggesting as many profitable 
questions as it answers. The crotchety 
scholar may have his complaints, but its 
appeal to the student is certain. 

Whether the attention of the general 
reader will be held is another matter, 
and here comparison is inevitable. Too 
often Mr Briggs’s lengthy, packed para- 
graphs read like the transcript of a 
lecture, with the liveliness of the spoken 
word submerged.. In addition, his 
general design is confusing. There is 
no need to be bound down by strict 
chronology, but in this kind of work 
the sequence should be clear. The 
Younger Pitt has been dealt with in 
much detail fifty pages before the 
reasons for the crisis over Catholic 
Emancipation in 1800-01 are reached ; 
the repeal of the corn laws is separated 
both from discussion of the issues 
involved and the agitation of the Anti- 
Corn Law League. Indeed, with the 


notable exception of the first and second 
Reform Acts, the examination of political 
questions is usually scattered and their 
significance in danger of being dimin- 
ished. This seems a high price to pay 
for a redressing of the old lack of balance 
by lavish description of administrative 
development and the evolution of 
society. The age of improvement was 
also the age of reform. 

What is lacking is the neat coverage 
of Sir Llewellyn Woodward’s volume in 
the Oxford History, as well as its elegant 
clarity. The “Age of Reform” has 
always been open to criticism, and it is 
now more than twenty years old. But 
the general reader will still need to read 
Woodward before he can appreciate 
Briggs, and from the latter there are 
things of importance he will never learn. 
For example, quite apart from their 
intrinsic interest, perhaps irrelevant here, 
Ireland and India played a major part 
in English politics between 1784 and 
1867. This is largely omitted, with con- 


_ Background 
European Politics in 
Southern Rhodesia 
By Colin Leys. 
Oxford University Press. 334 pages. 42s. 


Mi LEYs’s account of the political 
background in Southern Rhodesia 
could not have been published at a more 
appropriate moment, when the political 
conflict between the settlers and the 
Africans has reached a point at which 
the African Nationalist Congress has just 
been proscribed. The main theme of 
the first part of the book is the deter- 
mination of all the political parties to 
maintain European domination, and the 
fear of African economic competition ; 
against this background one sees the 
interplay of other fears, particularly that 
of Afrikaner nationalism. It is a care- 
fully. documented and exact account of 
the social, economic and political de- 
velopment of the country from the days 
of its first occupation seventy years ago, 
amply supported by statistical tables and 
footnotes. Mr Leys traces the story from 
the days of Cecil Rhodes and the Mata- 
bele War to the eve of Federation, 
describing with great clarity the intricate 
changes in the political scene and the 
fluctuations of the political parties. 


In the second half of the book Mr 
Leys deals in detail with the electoral 
law and party system, devoting much of 
his attention to the report of the Tred- 
gold Commission on the Franchise in 
1957, and the subsequent Electoral 
Amendment Act. This report was an 
honest attempt to find an acceptable 
solution to the conflict between two 
divergent points of view. On the one 
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sequent distortion. In his introduction 
Professor Briggs offers a somewhat self. 
conscious defence. Yet he himself points 
to the enormous bulk of “ official paper 
devoted to Ireland”; and he quotes 
approvingly that well-known parlia- 


_ Mentary aside—“we are all of ys 


Members for India.” 

This is an important book—yet dis- 
appointing. Much of the material for an 
outstanding reassessment of an age has 
been assembled; many of the topics 
raised are brilliantly handled. Bu 
cohesion and comprehension are missing. 
Certainly there are plenty of good lec- 
tures and stimulating essays embedded in 
the “ Age of Improvement.” And, just 
as Gibbon learnt something of his trade 
in the militia, one can detect here the 
bustling head of a university department, 
sympathetic to the reforming adminis- 
trators ; the historian of business, warm- 
ing to the men of Manchester and 
Birmingham in their heyday ; and the 
president of the Workers’ Educational 
Association, benevolently surveying, like 
his radical ancestors, the Mechanics’ 
Institutes and the -self-improvement of 
the earnest artisan, most deserving of the 
poor. Even if there had been nothing 
more, this volume would offer a fasci- 
nating reflection of the man of business 
at work as historian. 


to Violence 


hand the commission acknowledged uni- 
versal suffrage as the ultimate goal, and 
contrived a franchise which would for 
the first time grant the right to vote to 
a substantial and increasing number of 
Africans ; on the other hand it proposed 
so to limit the influence of the new 
electorate that white settlers need have 
no fear for years to come of African 
political domination. At the same time 
it rejected unhesitatingly any form of 
communal rolls or racial distinction. Mr 
Leys, who is an uncompromising advo- 
cate of universal suffrage, can see little 
good in the commission’s report, and 
analyses it like a barrister cross- 
examining a hostile witness. 

The proposals were, however, too 
liberal for the politicians of Southem 
Rhodesia, and they were rejected. In- 
stead another system was devised. The 
Electoral Amendment Act, which was 
passed later in 1957, provides for an 
ordinary qualification that gives the vote 
to most of the Europeans and some 
1,500 Africans, and also a “ special ” 
qualification which might enfranchise m 
the first instance another 8,000 Africans. 
There is, however, a limitation in this, 
which Mr Leys describes thus—“ once 
the number of voters qualifying on the 
special qualifications reached one-sixth 
of the total electorate in the colony, the 
“special” qualification would 
abolished ; subsequently all would have 
to possess the ordinary qualifications. 
This statement is misleading and does 
less than justice to an undeniably illiberal 
Act. Section 11 (3) in fact provides that 
when the number so qualified reaches 
one-sixth of the whole electorate 
more names shall be added to the 
“special ” list, though those already 0 
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it shall retain their rights. This is very 
different from what Mr Leys implies. 
The case against the racial policy of 
the Southern Rhodesian Government is 
undeniably strong. The consequences of 
such an attitude are now being seen in 
the Nyasaland disturbances. One may 
well agree with Mr Leys’s dislike of that 
policy ; but at the same time the book 
would be of greater value if it gave a 
fairer picture, and recognised that there 
is a case to be heard-on the other side 
too, and that that case should be justly 
stated. Apart from this, the book is a 
most valuable record of the events in 
Southern Rhodesia that lie behind the 
violence of recent weeks. 


Obscene Publication? 
Getting Married 
Edited by Winifred de Kok. 


British Medical Association. 
1S. 


160 pages. 


ISTRIBUTION of this booklet, issued 

by Family Doctor, the British 
Medical Association’s journal for the 
layman, has been stopped by the chair- 
man of the association’s council after 
the great majority of the copies printed 
had been sent out. The wisdom of this 
action, taken as a result of protests from 
members of the association, will doubt- 
less be questioned by other members ; 
it will certainly result in far wider-pub- 
licity for the booklet than it would 
otherwise have got. 

Will this publicity be justified? Does 
the booklet deserve to be read as widely 
as it now probably will be? Most of 
the articles are concerned with the house- 
keeping side of marriage—in its widest 
aspect; with choosing furniture, bud- 
geting, shopping, entertaining, cooking, 
and soon. A few of them are concerned 
with the sexual aspect of marriage, and 
there is nothing in them to offend any- 
one—except those who think that this 
aspect should never be discussed in print 
at all. The two that seem to have dis- 
turbed the British Medical Association’s 
members are one by Dr Pilkington on 
“Marrying with a Baby on the Way” 
and one by Dr Eustace Chesser on “ Is 
Chastity Outmoded? ” 

Dr Pilkington writes clearly and 
straightforwardly about a very real prob- 
lem: should two people be forced into 
marriage because the woman is preg- 
nant? He shows that the issue need 
not be so stark as it sounds; that a 
Marriage entered into in these circum- 
stances can have a solid basis and can be 
successful, given mutual affection, 
honesty and respect—and no recrimina- 
tions. Dr Chesser also writes on a topic 
that is certainly a live one. Taken out of 
their context, some of his remarks on 
premarital sexual intercourse may seem 
to be wholeheartedly in favour of it. 
Read as a whole the article gives a quite 
different impression ; the chief criticism 
to be made is that Dr Chesser’s style 
is so confused that it will be difficult for 
his readers to know just what he is 
getting at. But he, like Dr Pilkington, 
Dr de Kok and the other contributors, 
emphasises the importance of personal 
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integrity and of mutual tolerance and 
mutual respect in human relationships. 
One can object to the pamphlet on other 
grounds—on its lapses into facetiousness, 
for instance—but this emphasis is surely 
one to commend it. The council of the 
British Medical Association should think 
twice before it confirms the ban. 


Class under the Microscope 


The Psychology of Social Class 


By Maurice Halbwachs. 
Heinemann. 153 pages. 16s. 
tan lucid translation of a prewar 
work by one of France’s most 
eminent sociologists, who died in 
Buchenwald concentration camp, will be 
welcome to British readers who may be 
overwhelmed by the near-Teutonic 
ponderousness of some contemporary 
American sociology. For this small 
volume is in the best Gallic tradition, 
with scholarship of a high quality, 
thought clearly and elegantly expressed 
and no word wasted. Not the least of 
Professor Halbwachs’s merits is that his 
hypotheses of over twenty years ago 
should be largely valid today. His start- 
ing point, the conditioning of man by 
society, is focused on a study of politics 
in terms of the group-influences to 
which the individual is subjected. Yet 
the author does not ignore the indivi- 
dual, for he observes, felicitously, that 
the political furnace is one that attracts 
some people strongly: they bask in its 
warmth, are foremost in stoking it and 
even occasionally fall in and are devoured 
by the flamés. 

The analysis that follows is impressive 
in its sweep. The peasants, the 
bourgeoisie, the modern working class, 
all come in turn beneath his discerning 
microscope, and though his material is 
more meagre than today’s, Professor 
Halbwachs’s findings, including his 
sophisticated differentiations between 
manual and white-collar workers, are 
confirmed by contemporary sociology. 
There is also an intuitive understanding 
of the ethos of trade unionism in 
modern communities, and an awareness 
of the sociological forces that today have 
a bearing on “ cost-inflation ”. 

Professor Halbwachs does not empha- 
sise the class factor in politics to the 
point of naiveté. He is well aware of 
other factors, such as nationalism, that 
submerge it, and of the often atypical 
nature of leaders whom a class throws 
up. His underlying moral is a more 
abiding one: that in a complex modern 
civilisation, happiness often cannot be 
achieved by individual effort alone, and 
that society must also provide oppor- 
tunities for a developing collective life. 


Yorkshire Worsteds 


Black Dyke Mills 

By Eric M. Sigsworth. 
Liverpool University Press. 
35s. 

7 records of several English wool 


textile concerns founded over a 
century ago would. probably illustrate 


385 pages. 
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every economic theory and contain more 
significant history than any list of kings 
and battles. This story of Black Dyke 
Mills should not have ceased with 1891, 
when the firm was made into a limited 
company. That change by no means 
ended its great career. 

The firm’s story is placed after an 
outline of the worsted industry in the 
nineteenth century—an outline, how- 
ever, that is broken by faulty trade and 
Government records as serious as those 
in the mill’s sequence of books. Mr 
Sigsworth must have longed for a Wool 
Industry Bureau of Statistics through the 
Victorian age and a: permanent Pepys in 
Foster’s office. John Foster was wool- 
comber, spinner, weaver, colliery owner, 
clay merchant, brickmaker, farmer and 
shopkeeper, and he and his sons branched 
out into landed estates and railway pro- 
motion in this country and trade with 
France, Germany, Poland, Turkey, 
America and Australia. They alternately 
fought and collaborated with competitors, 
most of whom are now out of business. 
Yorkshire’s exports of yarn and fabrics 
were promoted by German merchants 
who settled in Bradford, and German 
and Polish mills grew by acquiring Brad- 
ford machines and Bradford operatives 
to work them. Mr Sigsworth’s account 
of the alpaca and mohair industry, from 
Foster’s records, has probably never 
been equalled, and will be new to most 
Bradford traders. 

There: are a few strange omissions. 
Much space is given to Lister combing, 
but none to Noble, which had virtually 
ousted it before the ‘nineties. Wool 
weights are given in packs, but the 
weight of the pack is not stated, nor 
whether weights or prices refer to raw 
or clean-scoured material. Yarn counts 
are defined in hanks per lb, but the 
length of the hank is not given. Spinning 
and twisting spindles are not differen- 
tiated. There is hardly a detail of fabric 
construction, weight per yard, machinery 
speeds or production costs. The Black 
Dyke Brass Band, famous to thousands 
who never heard of Foster’s fabrics, is 
hardly mentioned. 

But the book will interest the general 
reader, the woolman with some pride in 
the West Riding’s history and the 
economist ; it is also just the sort of 
quarry that makes life easy for the 
“ place-and-period ” novelist. 


The Round of East Africa 
Rhodesia and East Africa 


Edited by F. S. Joelson. 
East Africa and Rhodesia. 432 pages. 25s. 


HIS comprehensive compilation, 
undertaken by the editor of the 
weekly that specialises on East African 
and Rhodesian affairs, is most timely. 
Change has been rapid in these terri- 
tories in the past five years, but it is not 


* slowing down. By including in his sym- 


posium not only the usual political sub- 
jects—the white highlands, the native 
franchise, Mau Mau, and so forth—but 
also economic factors, education, wild 
life and tourism, Mr Joelson, as im- 
presario, gives the survey perspective 
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and interest. Not least useful are chap- 
ters on territories often forgotten in this 
geographical context—Zanzibar, Sey- 
chelles and; most importantly, Somali- 
land. The Royal Commission on East 
Africa comes in only for incidental 
mention. 

The large number of eminent authori- 
ties assembled to handle the subject 
inevitably causes it to lose a certain 
coherence ; moreover, it is a “safe” 
selection of authors. The Colonial Secre- 
tary manages to be quite naughty in his 
own way, and there is punch in the 
contributions by Colonel Grogan, Lord 
Milverton and Bishop Beecher ; but the 
necklace of gubernatorial surveys that 
embraces the book fails to glitter much. 
Mr Garfield Todd is unaccountably dull, 
Lord Malvern puckish only in patches, 
and, of course, one looks in vain for a 
real blast on an African trumpet—by, 
say, Mr Mboya or Mr Nyerere. Perhaps 
they were asked and refused. People who 
organise books about colonies, however, 
ought to think about possible prime 
ministers of tomorrow: a successful nap 
ensures that the book will live, whatever 
they say, or do not say. 


Scientist’s Testament 


The Computer and the Brain 
By John von Neumann. 


Yale University Press. 100 pages. 24s. 

HIS book is the last testament of a 

dying man who was one of the 
greatest scientists of our time. Early in 
1955, John von Neumann was invited by 
Yale University to present the Silliman 
lectures for 1956. By January of that 
year he was confined to a wheelchair ; by 
March the hope that he would ever read 
his lectures was abandoned. He died in 
February, 1957. 

This little book, which can be read in 
an evening, contains the material he 
managed to prepare. It is entirely intro- 
ductory, and includes nothing new ; his 
scientific papers published elsewhere 
reveal much more of his work on this 
topic. But here is a master hand, 
writing simply and clearly about some 
very deep questions. 

Although he was one of the inventors 
of computing machines, von Neumann 
does not plunge into the details of their 
design. The first half of his book deals 
with how computers behave: the prin- 
ciples by which they handle and store 
information. He differentiates between 
analogue and digital methods, and ex- 
plains the importance of the speed with 
which stored information is accessible to 
the machine, The second part discusses 
the brain in the same way. There is no 
physiology here, but an explanation of 
how a single nerve cell is thought to 
behave, and of the many distinct ways 
in which a brain is able to remember. 
This permits a clearly drawn and calcu- 
lated comparison between computers and 
brains. Artificial componentry, for 
example, is a great deal faster than the 
natural mechanism of the brain—ten to 
a hundred thousand times faster. The 


brain, on the other hand, is much more 
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compact. A computer large enough to 
compare in function with the brain 
would be between a hundred and a 
thousand million times as big. 

But his most important comparison 
lies in the idea of memory and the call 
made upon it. It-is here that we see 
best both how inaccurate is the epithet 
“electronic brain” for existing com- 
puters, and also how possible it is to 
conceive of more advanced machines that 
would come nearer to earning that title. 

Because he was dying, von Neumann 
produced an introductory book for 
general consumption. For the spécialist, 
the last eight pages foreshadow what the 
book might have become and what 
science may well have lost. 


Hands from the Plough 


The Industrial Efficiency of 
Rural Labour 


By C. D. Harbury. 
University of Wales Press, Cardiff. 233 
pages. 35s. 


HE Government’s renewed efforts to 

cajole firms into the development 
areas make Mr MHarbury’s book 
topical. Business men faced with the 
problem of deciding whether or not 
to set up a branch plant or a new main 
works in what they inevitably regard as 
a remote and benighted area can be 
forgiven for snatching at any tangible 
evidence about what their costs are likely 
to be if they do. As regards rent, rates, 
transport and services one can make a 
reasonable guess. As regards the cost 
and efficiency of labour the business man 
can do little more than rely on the rela- 
tively few studies by research econo- 
mists, to. which Mr Harbury now makes 
a welcome addition. 

Mr Harbury’s study is not exhaustive, 
though it covers 400 operatives in 25 
firms. Nor is it free from bias. The 
workers whose efficiency it proved pos- 
sible to compare were mostly unskilled, 
and, in addition, it must be presumed 
that those firms which refused to take 
part in the study were on the whole the 
less rather than the more efficiert. The 
book is mainly concerned with com- 
paring labour efficiency between rural 
Wales and industrial England. Too few 
development area plants were studied for 
any reliable conclusions to emerge about 
labour efficiency there. : 

One has to admire the perseverance 
and energy that Mr Harbury and his 
assistant have put into the task of finding 
comparable firms and processes jn rural 
and industrial areas, as well as their 
thorough and logical analysis of the con- 
siderable amount of statistical data which 
they have accumulated. Nor should they 
be blamed because their conclusions are 
largely negative, for that is almost 
inevitable with a study like this. 

The main finding is that, once trained, 
there is no evidence to suggest that 
labour is either more or less efficient in 
a rural than in an industrial area; in 
half of the studies, rural efficiency was 
certainly not lower. The main attrac- 
tions of rural labour are its “amena- 
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bility,” coupled with good fabour 
relations. The authors suggest that this 
may have been partly because trade 
unionism also appeared to be weaker in 
the rural plants. 

As so often happens, this study brings 
out the importance of managemeni in 
achieving high labour efficiency. Given 
good management, rural labour can 
acquit itself well—the only proviso being 
that, in the short run at least, highly 
skilled labour may have to be brought ip 
from industrial areas. This is just one 
more piece of support for the view that 
anything we can do to improve standards 
of management in British industry jis 
likely to pay considerable dividends. 


Little Round Top 


The Twentieth Maine: A Volunteer 
Regiment in the Civil War 

By John J. Pullen. 

Eyre and Spottiswoode. 338 pages. 30s. 


The Civil War in the United States 


By W. Birkbeck Wood and James 
Edmonds. Methuen. 328 pages. 30s. 


VERY regiment in every army has its 

one moment of nerve-racking glory. 
That moment came to the 20th Maine, a 
volunteer regiment, on the second day of 
Gettysburg: it held the Federal flank 
at Little Round Top. Its ranks made 
their tiny contribution to history and 
were then forgotten, until Mr Pullen 
had the idea of recapturing the atmo- 
sphere of the Civil War by writing the 
history of the regiment. The military 
history of the Civil War is now in danger 
of being over-written, for the contro- 


-versies about the few facts still in dispute 


are becoming as stale as the retelling of 
the many facts that are not. Re- 
interpretation is all very well, but when 
it becomes either an excuse for a full- 
blown prose (in which untrustworthy 
sources are accepted at their face value) 
or a squabble about minor details it 
rapidly loses its value. Mr Pullen, how- 
ever, has kept a sense of proportion. 

Occasionally he lapses into bathos, as 
when he describes Lee and Jackson as 
those “ fine officers,” but more often he 
sticks closely to his task of recreating 
the life of one regiment. By using 
diaries and letters written at the time 
and the memoirs written afterwards, he 
is able to see and to describe how the 
war appeared to the volunteer in the 
Federal Army. To him, like other 
soldiers, it was bloody and brutish, a 
job to be done. To some men it was an 
opportunity, and from the 2oth Maine 
appeared Joshua Chamberlain, a college 
professor who became one of the few 
efficient non-regular generals employed 
by the North. He and the 2oth Maine 
were there at Appomattox, to salute the 
Army of Northern Virginia as it laid 
down its arms. Mr Pullen recalls this 
episode movingly but without misty- 
eyed sentimentality. This is one of the 
few of the many books recently written 
in the United States about the Civil War 
to be republished in this country. It is 
one of the few worth republishing, 
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because by focusing on the part it 
illuminates the whole. 

Another. publisher has chosen to re- 
jssue one of the standard books written 
about the Civil War in this country. 
This book, written by Mr W. Birkbeck 
Wood and Brigadier General Sir James 
Edmonds, provided an excellent and 
thoughtful single volume study of the 
war when it was first published in 1905. 
It was drastically revised and brought 
into line with more modern findings and 
criticism in 1937.. Then the narration 
of the earlier battles and campaigns was 
condensed into a single introductory 
chapter, and the authors concentrated 
upon a detailed analysis of Grant’s and 
Sherman’s campaigns in 1864 and 1865. 
It thus made a suitable textbook for a 
staff college examination. For a close 
study of those campaigns it is indis- 
‘ pensable, though rather dry. It is in 
that identical form that the book has 
been reissued : even the inadequate maps 
it then contained are retained. The book 
jacket is new. 


People as Human Beings 


Managerial Psychology 

By H. J. Leavitt. 

University of Chicago Press. London 
agents: Cambridge University Press. 
335 pages. 378. 6d. 


EOPLE are human. Mr Leavitt sets 
out to explain what this oft-repeated 
slogan really means, and why traditional 
organisational theory is inadequate 
because it skips over the complexities of 
human behaviour. He has produced a 
useful and sensible book for management 
students who have time to read, and a 
sufficiently thought-provoking one which 
practising managers should at least skim. 
Industry is increasingly faced with a 
conflict between the kind of behaviour 
needed for-success in a changing busi- 
ness environment and that which people 
tend to display in large organisations. 
Modern business demands multiple 
decisions that must often be of an objec- 
tive long-term character. But the 
pressure of authority and the struggle 
for promotion encourage short-term 
subjective action. Mr Leavitt discusses 
some of the ways in which organisations 
may try to reduce this conflict. One of 
the most helpful, he suggests, is 
changing the climate within the 
organisational structure without signifi- 
cantly changing the structure. The 
atmosphere can be changed if people feel 
more secure in their jobs and more 
independently in control of their own 
destinies. They will then give more of 
their time to solving problems rather 
than to their personal position and 
prestige. Too many people in industry 
tend to trade on fear, not realising what 
a diversion of effort this can involve. 
Security does not mean no sacking, but 
rather that people are kept in the picture, 
are given an opportunity to learn, to par- 
Uucipate in making decisions and are able 
to have confidence in the competence. of 
their superiors. 
Mr Leavitt rejects as psychological 
monsense the current attempts to meet 
the problem of overlapping authority by 
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SURVEY OF BRITISH 
COMMONWEALTH 
AFFAIRS 


Problems of Wartime 
Co-operation and Post-war 
Change 1939-1952 


NICHOLAS MANSERGH 


* ... admirable and timely ...a 
deep impression both of the strength 
of the foundations of the Common- 
wealth and of its flexibility. It also 
helps one to see the present 
problems in their historical setting, 
and to judge to what extent the 
Montreal Conference proved worthy 
of the occasion.” Daily Telegraph 
(Chatham House) 63s net 


RAW MATERIALS 


A Study of American Policy 

PERCY W. BIDWELL 

Dr Bidwell describes the conditions 

of supply and demand particularly 

as they have developed since World 

War Il, and the principal features of 

American policy affecting production 
and trade in basic materials. 


(Council on Foreign Relations) 48s net 


ROAD TRANSPORT 
IN NIGERIA 


A Study of African Enterprise 

E. K. HAWKINS This is an 
examination of an important but 
little-known African industry—an 
industry composed of firms owned 
and operated by Africans. The book 
is based on field-work carried out 
in Nigeria whilst the author was a 
member of the staff of the West 
African Institute of Social Research. 


Paper covers 15s net 


THE ECONOMY OF 
PAKISTAN 


J. RUSSELL ANDRUS and 
AZIZALI F. MOHAMMED 


*...a study of every aspect of 
Pakistan’s economic life which is 
most refreshing in its entire absence 
of window-dressing and in its rigid 
concentration on essential facts. It is 
a heartening story...” The Times 
Literary Supplement 45s net 


UNINCORPORATED 
NON-PROFIT 
ASSOCIATIONS 


Their Property and their Liability 


HAROLD A. J. FORD This book 
contains a critical and comparative 
study of decisions_in Anglo- 
American jurisdictions concerning 
unincorporated associations, 
societies, and clubs not organized 
for profit. 25s net 


EUROPEAN POLITICS 
IN SOUTHERN 
RHODESIA 


COLIN LEYS The author deals 
with European immigration, the 
structure of government, pressure 
groups and parties, and the electoral 
system and franchise ; he also 
analyses the ideas which govern 
European political life, ana suggests a 
general theory of Southern Rhodesia’s 
political evolution which challenges 
some of the assumptions on which 
the Federation was founded. 42s net 


LAND REFORM 
IN JAPAN 


R. P. DORE The land reform 
carried out in Japan during the 
period of American Occupation is 
often spoken of as one of the most 
successful of the post-war reforms. 
Here is a comprehensive account of 
why the reform was necessary, the 
curious mixture of Japanese 
initiative and Occupation pressure In 
establishing it, and an assessment of 
the results. 


Illustrated (Chatham House) 55s net 


THE PUERTO RICANS 


CHRISTOPHER RAND Here 
the author discusses why Puerto 
Ricans leave their island, what thelr 
reactions are upon arrival in New 
York, what happens to them there 
over a period of time, and what are 
their customs and problems in 

the city. 25s net 


DOCUMENTS ON 
INTERNATIONAL 
AFFAIRS 1956 


Edited by NOBLE FRANKLAND, 
assisted by VERA KING 
(Chatham House) 84s net 


OXFORD 


EY/ UNIVERSITY PRESS 


A GREAT SWISS 


NEWSPAPER 


The Story of the Neue 
Ziircher Zeitung 
ELIZABETH WISKEMANN 


The Neue Ziircher Zeitung, founded 
in 1780, radical in opinion throughout 
the nineteenth century and 
becoming. essentially conservative in 
the twentieth, is now the most 
influential among the serious 
newspapers of Europe. Professor 
Wiskemann tells its story with 
detachment and insight. 


Ilustrated |8s net (19 March) 
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increasingly lengthy and rigorous job 
descriptions. He favours greater de- 
centralisation, which is one of the most 
common methods used at present to try 
to overcome some of the pressures of 
authority. However, he makes the 
interesting suggestion that decentralisa- 
tion is only a phase that will cease to 
be of value as programming lowers the 
level of middle management jobs. He 
predicts indeed that within ten years 
middle managers may be as tied to 
routine as the hourly worker. He sug- 
gests, rather optimistically, that this may 
reduce many of our present human 
relations problems at the level of middle 
management, but he makes no attempt 
to discuss the problems—human rela- 
tions that such a change would obviously 
create, 


Intellectual Gap 


History and Philosophy of Science: 
An Introduction 


By L. W. H. Hull. 


Longmans. 340 pages. 25s. 
R HULL is trying, as he says in his 
preface, to “bridge the gap be- 
tween the humanities and science,” and 
he goes on, very rightly, to point out 
the comparative newness of this regret- 
table chasm. Naturally, he has had to 
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confine his inquiries considerably, for he 
has written,-in one volume, a “ historical 
introduction ” to a large topic. . But, t6 
this reviewer, at least, it seems that the 
author has been rash as well as brave 
in choosing astronomy and mathematics 
as his major scientific examples. In a 
work with the excellent aim of making 
the reader aware of the influence of 
scientific thinking on thought in general,. 
it seems odd to find little on Marx or 
Darwin, and nothing on Freud. 

After all, Marx and Freud, though 
we may disagree with them, were the 
first to make use of inductive, fact-find- 
ing methods in two new fields, and both 
have profoundly influenced both action 
and thought. Astronomy and mathe- 
matics are indeed important, and their 
beginnings are of interest ; but we want 
to go on, and may feel disappointed at 
being so constantly brought back to 
Mesopotamia and Alexandria and to 
ideas no longer current when more 
immediate influences have been crowded 
out. One: can admire the author’s 
austere courage in taking the difficult 
way, but regret may remain. 

However, when he can bear to tear 
himself from early equations, or mediae- 
val conjectures about orbits, Mr Hull 
can be fresh and contemporary. For 
instance, in writing of the way in which 
Voltaire and Madame du Ch§atelet ex- 
tended mathematical awareness when 
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Federation Still? 


Sir—Your leading article on March 7th 
is no doubt right to warn those who take 
up a liberal attitude towards the 
problems of the Central African Feder- 
ation that its dissolution would have 
serious political consequences for 
Africans as well as for Europeans, par- 
ticularly in Southern Rhodesia. It is the 
more unfortunate, therefore, that your 
treatment of the possible economic con- 
sequences of disintegration appears to 
rest on a confusion about the “ viability ” 
of the three constituent territories. 


You say, to begin with, that federation 
in 1953 brought “economic benefits—at 
least to impoverished Nyasaland and 
near-bankrupt Southern Rhodesia.” The 
inference is that Northern Rhodesia was 
the prosperous partner. Further on in 
your article, however, you state that “An 
independent Northern Rhodesia might 
be viable on its copper” (my _ italics), 
while “An independent Nyasaland 
would decline into a rural slum” and 
“Southern Rhodesia on its own again 
would wither, cut off from the copper 
and wider economic opportunities of the 
two protectorates.” Statements of this 


kind are simply asking to be misrepre- 
sented. To the Marxists they will be 
further evidence (not that Marxists ever 


felt constrained by a lack of data) in 
support of their fallacious notions about 
imperialist capital depending on “ wider 
economic opportunities in protectorates.” 
To those who are not well versed in the 
concepts of “external and _ internal 
economies ” there will be an evident con- 
tradiction between the inference that 
Nyasaland and Southern Rhodesia 
derived economic benefit from federation 
with the prosperous Northern Rhodesia 
and the statement that an independent 
Northern Rhodesia might be viable. If 
the Federation is viable, whatever this 
word is to mean, it is largely because 
Northern Rhodesia’s economy has been 
in a very healthy state, so they will 
argue. 


Finally, to those who are prepared to 
concede some benefit, direct or indirect, 
to each of the three territories, merely 
from the savings that can follow from 
political mergers, there must remain 
many doubts whether you have posed 
the only practicable alternative to com- 
plete disintegration. The argument, 
politically, revolves around Nyasaland’s 
membership—no. one has seriously sug- 
gested dividing the two Rhodesias again. 
The view has been expressed, elsewhere, 
that ‘Nyasaland might, if its indepen- 
dence meant an economic decline, be 
associated with Tanganyika. Be this as 
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they expounded Newton, he also illus. 
trates his point about how “the gap” 
has widened : 

We should be surprised today to find an 
able controversial defence of Relativity 
written by (e.g.) Mr Evelyn Waugh. Yer 
the parallel would be fairly close. Rela- 

~ tivity has been about as long established 
now as Universal Gravitation was when 

Voitaire wrote ; and there is surely a 

literary kinship between “ Candide © and 

“ Decline and Fall,” in each of which the 

misfortunes of an innocent make materia] 

for satire on a false world. 

Mr Hull can also write ‘well on the 
ways of scientific thought: “ Scientific 
discoveries do not usually arise from 
the analysis of a great mass of facts,” 
but from a few very striking facts, and 
he goes on to suggest, neatly and clearly, 
the next steps ; the forming of a hypo- 
thesis (which he defines as “a shrewd 
imaginative guess”), and then the test- 
ing of the logical consequences of a 
tentative generalisation. He is perhaps 
less happy in his remarks on how scien- 
tists often use analogy. “ Analogy,” he 
says, “is generally invalid as an argu- 
ment, but frequently invaluable as a 
source of inspiration.” He seems to 
assume that the scientist is looking for, 
and “ought” to try ta find, absolute 
parallels, whereas surely what he needs 
and seeks is not an “ absolute ” but an 
analogy which is valid in a particular 
context. 


it may, it would be a service if you 
could present a more detailed account 
showing, as far as possible, to what 
extent Nyasaland has benefited econo- 
mically from Federation. This would 
help to clarify the economic position of 
Nyasaland, and enable some of the poli- 
tical arguments you advance to be seen 
in better perspective.—Yours faithfully, 

Tan G. STEwart 
Department of Political Economy, 

University of Edinburgh 


BBC and Politics 


Sir—Educationists, like others who put 
store by their belief in the integrity of 
the BBC, would not have failed to have 
been arrested by the corporation’s state- 
ment, in correspondence in The Econo- 
mist of February 14th, that in its view 
there is “a valid distinction between the 
editorial responsibility for a programme 
borne by a producer who is a permanent 
member of the corporation’s staff and 
the role of an interviewer or commen- 
tator contracted for a particular pro- 
gramme.” It. would be interesting to 
know how “ editorial responsibility ” is 
defined in relation to those controversial, 
documentary types of programme that 
can be equally influential with youths 
and with adults, and whether it is ¢x- 
tended to writers also. 

“The Hungry Years,” broadcast on 
February toth, according to the Radio 
Times, was “a documentary feature on 
the great depression of the 1930S, 
written by Mr Constantine Fitzgibbon, 
and edited and produced by Mr Robert 
Pocock who, in an article in the same 
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issue, Stated imaccurately that “a 
national government was formed with 
Baldwin as Prime Minister.” Mr 
Ramsay Macdonald, of course, was the 
national leader. 


On behalf of the corporation, pre- 
sumably, Mr Fitzgibbon, in a continu- 
ing correspondence in The Times, has 
replied to political criticism of “The 
Hungry Years,” referring to it as “my 
programme,” to what “I was attempting 
to do,” and to what “I was not trying to 
compile.” Would one be correct in 
assuming that Mr Fitzgibbon is a 
member of the corporation’s permanent 
staff? If he were not a member, may 
one ask how his statements could be 
squared with the “distinction” which 
the corporation, responding to your own 
pertinent editorial note on an important 
issue, has assured readers of The Econo- 
mist is a valid one. Were the “ distinc- 
tion” to give the corporation nominal 
editorial control, the real control being 
with a writer, or other part-time worker, 
who would feel able to answer critics in 
the language of an editor, would it not 
be a curious one indeed ?—Yours 
faithfully, - Joun C. CROWDER 
House of Commons 


Faroe Islands 


Sir—In a commentary in your issue 
dated February 28th on the proposed 
agreement over Faroese fishery limits, 
you end by stating “ Yet if as. good an 
offer had been made to Iceland last 
summer, the Royal Navy might not have 
been forced to spend the winter playing 
the fool off the bleak Icelandic coast.” 


May I refer you to Her Majesty’s 
Government’s memorandum on “ The 
Problem of the Fisheries Around Ice- 
land” of November last in which it was 
said (page 17) that the Icelandic govern- 
ment was offered last summer— 


An exclusive fishing limit of 6 miles 
pending the outcome of a Second World 
Conference on the Law of the Sea, 
coupled with provision whereby more 
extensive areas at certain parts of the 
coast would be reserved for the forms of 
fishing practised by the smaller Icelandic 
fishermen. 

This was exactly the same kind of 

arrangement as that which it is now pro- 
posed to make at the Faroes. 


Incorrect statements such as that made 
by you can only bring undeserved dis- 
credit on us and do a shameful 
disservice to those officers and men of 
the Royal Navy who have been on duty 
off the inhospitable’ Icelandic coast 
during the stormy winter months.— 
Yours faithfully, § FARNDALE PHILLIPS 
British Trawlers’ Federation, Grimsby 


Soft Drinks 


StrR—As proprietors of Lucozade, the 
leading glucose drink in this country, 
we ask you to correct the misleading 
impression created by your reference to 
glucose drinks in The Economist of 
February 28th. 


You summarise the Food Standards 


LETTERS 

Committee’s views as being, inter alia, 
energy-giving properties for glucose 
drinks that do not possess them.” This 
statement is not only an incorrect para- 
phrase of the relevant passage in the 
Food Standards Committee Report, it 
is in itself misleading, as inferring that 
glucose drinks have no such properties. 
In fact, the energy value of Lucozade 
is 21 calories per fluid ounce, and this 
provides a significant amount of food 
energy in its most easily assimilated 
form. Because liquid glucose is only 
one-quarter as sweet as sugar, high 
concentrations of carbohydrate can 
readily be accepted in the form of 
glucose beverages. 


You go on to quote a statement by a 
consumer organisation that “a glucose 
cordial gave hardly any more energy 
than a cup of sweet tea.” This com- 
parison is quite wrong. A reasonable 
amount of sugar in a 6-oz cup of sweet 
tea is two heaped teaspoonfuls, which 
on British Standards’ measurements, 
would provide 36 calories. Six oz of 
Lucozade provides 126 calories—three 
and a half times as much, Those who 
drink tea with seven spoonfuls of sugar 
per cup can accept your statement ; for 
those whose tastes are normal it is com- 
pletely erroneous.—Yours faithfully, 


Beecham Group Ltd J. O. Rintout 
Brentford Vice-Chairman 


The relevant passage from the report 
referred to is as follows: 

“Glucose beverages are at present 
widely advertised as a source of energy 
with the inference that they provide 
energy in a special form that is quickly 
and readily available to the body. But 
the amount of energy likely to be obtained 
in this way is only a small fraction of the 
normal total daily energy requirement and 
is not significantly greater than can be 
obtained just as easily from other soft 
drinks. containing sugar. If account is 
taken of the amounts likely to be con- 
sumed in a normal diet, no soft drink at 
present on the market can in our view be 
regarded as a sufficient source of carbo- 
hydrate to justify special claims relating to 
energy value.” 


Port Talbot Strike 


Smr—It is a little odd that you should 
be bothered (in your issue of February 
28th) by the loss of 35,000 tons of steel 
as a result of a strike at Port Talbot, 
when we are losing more than a hundred 
times that amount per year because the 
steel firms—not the unions—have de- 
cided for some time to work well below 
capacity. Could it be that any stick will 
do with which to beat this particular 
dog ?—Yours faithfully, 

KENNETH GLYNN 
Society of Technical Civil 
Servants, SW8 


Trade Union Education 


Smr—In your two articles on the trade 
unions you state that “ almost all unions 
maintain a thriving education depart- 
ment.” In fact most unions are: too 
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small or do not have the resources to 
run one. 


The bulk of union education work is 
done by the National Council of Labour 
Colleges, which runs educational 
schemes for over 100 trade unions, and 
by the Workers’ Educational Trade 
Union Committee, which runs schemes 
for over 40.—Your faithfully, 


J. P. M. Miirar 
National Council of Labour 
Colleges, Tillicoultry, Scotland 


Somaliland 


Sir—On the eve of Mr Lennox-Boyd’s 
policy statement on the future of 
Somaliland Protectorate, the Ethiopian 
government protested to both Britain 
and America for creating discord 
between two African countries, 
Ethiopia and Somaliland, by giving the 
Somalis a chance to unite. This, 
whether out of malice or panic, Mr 
Abbebe of the Ethiopian Embassy re- 
peated in your issue of March 17th; 
in fact he had protested to another 
paper already for reporting the Colonial 
Secretary’s statement. “He hit me and 
cried, outran me and complained” is 
an Arabic verse which fits him well. 
But is he complaining about the fact 
that Britain is setting its empire free 
and therefore betraying Ethiopia and 
repudiating the terms of the Berlin 
Conference and the “Scramble for 
Africa” ideology of the last century ? 
This I do not dispute while Ethiopia, 
in institution and outlook, is a century 
behind the world. The western powers, 
and Britain especially, have been up- 
holding the Ethiopian Empire from 
decay—natural or unnatural—through 
good and bad times, a fact which Mr 
Abbebe’s history does not relate. 


Did he forget the Long Exile into 
which Britain smuggled Haile Selassie 
and his throne? Eritrea, the Haud and 
the Reserved Area as recently as 1954 ? 
Or don’t they keep a record of their 
Imperial diplomatic transactions ? 


He fallaciously alleges that our 
rightful claims for the Ogaden (a 
Somali tribe) on the Haud and the 
Reserved Area are being instigated by 
Britain and America. On the contrary, 
we think that Britain, by handing those 
territories over to Ethiopia, and 
America, by arming Ethiopians with 
weapons they cannot use rightly or 
properly, are appeasing Ethiopia. But 
it would be advisable for Ethiopia to 
abandon graciously the sinking ship of 
imperialism which its more powerful 
and more skilful mates (Britain and 
France) have gone half-way to do. 
Could anyone tell me what is more 
rightful. than that a small nation like 
ours, which had been fragmented into 
five bits, should seek unity peaceably ? 
Despite our sparse population and poor 
economy our indestructible individual- 
ity as a nation survives.—Yours faith- 
fully, Sam Mo. ALI 
Dublin 
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a grea tradition 


The introduction of the Mark Nine, equipped with a 3.8 litre 220 b.h.p. 
engine, disc brakes and power steering, brings still greater variety of 
choice to the Jaguar range. The 3.4 and 2.4 litre Saloons provide the 
answer to the motorist who wants a full 5-seater saloon car with high 
performance and elegant, compact proportions. The new XK150 Road- 
ster joins the Drophead and Fixed Head Coupes on the Home Market. 


All these Jaguars are available with Automatic Transmission, Over- Fhe latest, race-preved 
. Dunlop Disc Brake 


SAFEST AND MOST 
EFFICIENT BRAKE 
IN THE WORLD 


JAGUAR 


Grace... Space. .-. Fi 


drive or Disc Brakes and whichever you choose you can be sure it 
possesses the essential characteristics which have made the Jaguar 
marque world-famous. 


London Showrooms: 88 PICCADILLY W.1 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 







Fall-out 
Falls in 


‘ 


WASHINGTON, DC 


HE words “ eleventh-hour ” have been heard in Wash- 
T ington in the last couple of weeks not, as might be 
expected, in connection with Berlin—most Ameri- 
cans remain trustfully Micawberish about that problem— 
but in connection with the negotiations at Geneva for stop- 
ping tests of nuclear weapons. Those who want these talks 
to succeed have realised that they have reached a deadlock 
at the stage which is ideal for those who would be happy 
to see them fail. If the Americans and the British want 
to point an accusing finger as they walk out of the confer- 
ence room, now is the best time, when the Russians are at 
their most mulish about giving the control organisation any 
effective powers to police tests. Mr Dulles, whose absence 
from the State Department makes liberals’ hearts grow 
daily fonder of him, is no longer there to whisper “ perse- 
vere” in one of the President’s “ears as the Defence Depart- 
ment and the Atomic Energy Commission say “ desist , 
into the other. It was he who over-ruled the original 
reluctance of these agencies to enter into the atomic 
negotiations at all. 

As the rumours that the Administration is moving 
towards breaking off the talks revived this week, those who 
want to forestall such a decision have been rather desper- 
ately searching for new ideas to keep the negotiations going, 
spurred by recent suggestions that portions, at least, of the 
earth’s surface are getting a heavier dusting of dangerous 
strontium go from fall-out from tests than can be com- 
fortably ignored. Samples of wheat gathered in Minnesota 
in the last two years have almost all contained more than 
half of: what is usually regarded as the. maximum safe 
amount of strontium 90 and samples from places as 
far apart as Germany and Chile have exceeded the per- 
missible level. Now the Atomic Energy Commission itself 
has disclosed that in several American cities the strontium 
content of milk, which along with its products is the vehicle 
for three-quarters of the strontium that gets into human 
bones, has recently been many times above what was 
assumed to be the national average only eighteen months 
ago ; in North Dakota-milk has contained up to a third of 
the maximum acceptable dose. 

It is true that, as Dr Libby of the AEC has pointed out, 
one meal of an excessively strontium-laden food is no cause 
for alarm ; the maximum permitted levels are those which, 
if consumed regularly over a long period of years, would 
result in a risky concentration of strontium in a man’s 
bones. It is also likely that the strontium which has pro- 
duced the worst of these statistics is that which has fallen 
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directly upon wheat ears or cows’ fodder—and has thus 
had a “one-shot” contaminating effect—rather than that 
which has settled in the topsoil and may poison successive 
crops. Nevertheless, the scientists who have been critical 
of the AEC’s complacency feel that the new data have 
strengthened their argument. 

For one thing, since the presént system of sampling for 
strontium content is, to put it mildly, a patchy affair, it is 
possible that some even more poisonous local concentrations 
have gone unobserved. Secondly, there are reasons for 
taking a closer look at the figure which is normally cited 
as the “ maximum permissible concentration.” At present 
the custom is to fix this, by what is admittedly pure rule 
of thumb, at one-tenth of the level permitted for industrial 
workers exposed to hazards from radiation. A substantial 
number of American scientists think the permissible con- 
centration ought to be cut by, say, a half. With two such 
areas of doubt, it is not surprising that some observers fear 
the onset of that “ combination of unusual circumstances ” 
in which, according to a report published by the AEC, “ it is 
possible that fairly large numbers of people in some localities 
may accumulate strontium 90 in their bones . . . above the 
permissible limit for large populations.” A group of scien- 
tists is now drafting a proposal to put the Public Health 
Service in charge of a revised—and closely monitored—code 
of radiation safety. 


OME of those who have talked to the Russians at Geneva 
believe that it may yet be possible to coax them into 
signing a treaty to halt all atomic tests. One of the ideas 
being circulated in Washington is to offer to incaease the 
number of neutral representatives on the control commission 
in the hope that the Russians will withdraw their demand 
for a veto ; another is to set an annual “ ration ” of on-site 
inspections so as to lull Soviet fears that roving control 
teams might indulge in indiscriminate prying. © This 
approach assumes that the technical problems raised by 
the American underground tests last autumn are not as 
great as the Administration has suggested. 

These tests, by revealing that underground nuclear 
explosions produced smaller seismic disturbances than 
expected, made the sceptics fear that only the bigger bangs 
—from 15 to 20 kilotons upwards—could be distinguished 
from earthquakes without recourse to extensive on-site 
Inspection. But new evidence presented to Senator 
Humphrey’s disarmament subcommittee last month suggests 
that the problem is not insoluble. By measuring surface 


‘ waves, for instance, and burying seismographs in holes to 


reduce the “background noise,” it may become easier to 
distinguish between man-made and natural concussions. If 
the number of suspicious events calling for on-site inspec- 
tion is reduced enough, the Russians may be persuaded, 
some think, to put up with patrols in principle. 

Quite possibly, however, they may never accept mobile 
control teams. It is generally assumed. in Washington that 
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the suggestion which Mr Macmillan put to Mr Khrushchev 
in Moscow involved the “ threshold” concept ; this, by 
legalising underground tests below a certain size, dodges 
the worst of the problem of: on-site inspection, As Mr 
Eisenhower has said, there are technical snags in this too. 
It is difficult for the tester to forecast exactly what the 
yield of his explosion will be, so that he may violate the 
“threshold ” by accident. The size of the signal recorded 
on ‘the seismographs also varies: according to the kind of 
rock in. which the explosion takes place. The more radical 
suggestion made last week by young Senator. Church of 
Idaho avoids all these complexities. He would simply 
confine the ban on tests-to explosions in the earth’s atmo- 
sphere, which could be adequately monitored-from fixed 
observation posts. . eo 
., The Russians may reply that, for a treaty limited purely 
to tests in the atmosphere, a “gentleman’s agreement” 
supervised from outside their borders will be enough. If 
they do not, this proposal has an attractive simplicity. It 
would stop the contamination of the air. It would provide 
the rudiments of an international control system, even if 
on-site inspection would not be called for. Since under- 
ground tests (which have no fall-out of, radiation) would 
continue to be free for all, the Atomic Energy Commission 
would be able to go on with its experiments with “clean ” 
bombs and explosions for . peaceful purposes, such as 
obtaining petroleum from oil shale. The Defence Depart- 
ment would be less happy, since it is more interested in 
measuring the effect of explosions and in fitting a bigger 
bang into strategic warheads, both of which seem to require 
tests above ground. But, if the President decides that 
the world cannot afford to see the last glimmer of negotia- 
tion at Geneva snuffed out, some of the generals—both 
American and Russian—will have to be disappointed. If 
it is impossible to agreeon full inspection, Senator Church’s 
intelligent idea deserves the State Department’s study. 


Three Per Cent Question 


HEN the long-expected rise in the discount rate, the 
interest charged on loans to member banks by the 
Federal Reserve Banks, came last week it was a great sur- 
prise, since only the day before a Governor of the Federal 
Reserve Board had made a speech which was interpreted as 
meaning that no further tightening of money was likely 
while unemployment remained at its present high level. 
Since these views were known to be shared in the New 
York Bank, which almost makes a habit of being less ready 
to restrict credit than is the Board in Washington, it was 
an added surprise when that Bank led the move to raise 
the discount rate from 2} to 3 per cent. It seems clear that 
on this occasion Washington was setting the pace and insist- 
ing that monetary policy should be guided by long-term 
fears instead of by current ones—or rather one since, apart 
from the unemployment figures, the usual economic 
indicators are all fairly, and some very, satisfactory. 
Officials of the Federal Reserve Board agree with those 
at the Treasury that the common belief that inflation is 
inevitable must be exploded if the stock market is to be 
controlled, if order is to be restored to the government 
bond market and if international confidence in the 
United States is not to be undermined. More specifically 
they are said to be concerned at the sharp increase in specu- 
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lative activity on Wall Street, at the rising trend of indus- 
trial prices—it is the decline in farm and food prices which 
has kept the wholesale price index steady—and at the danger 
that towards the end of the year corporations will again be 
borrowing heavily to finance renewed expansion. 

To forestall these inflationary pressures the Federal 
Reserve Board therefore defied the Democratic economic 
experts. . The challenge was at once taken up—by some 
businessmen as well—with the Board being accused of 
heartlessly ignoring the immediate plight of 4,750,000 
people who are out of work for the sake of tilting at an 
imaginary inflation. In this week’s report from Congress’s 
Joint Economic Committee, the Democratic majority 
advocated a less restrictive monetary and credit policy in 
1959 as. its main remedy for unemployment.. Far from 
heeding these recommendations the Federal Reserve seems 
more likely to follow up its increases in the price of money 
by actually limiting the supply. 

Technically the rise in the discount rate was merely a 
long overdue adjustment to bring it into line with the interest 
being‘ paid by the Treasury for its short-term borrowing ; 
this has been above the discount rate ever since last summer, 
even though the rate had already risen twice, in August and 
October ; commercial banks have thus been encouraged to 
borrow from the Federal Reserve Banks for investment in 
Treasury bills. The rise was also timed to avoid disturbing 
the market when the government was engaged in borrowing 
operations ; the Treasury was in the market in February and 
will be needing another $3 or $4 billion in ten days’ time. 


Strength to Hold Berlin 


ENATOR JOHNSON opened: new defence hearings on Wed- 
nesday to discover whether America’s conventional and 
atomic forces are adequate for the approaching crisis over 
Berlin. There is not a quiver of disagreement in either party 
about the President’s determination to insist on maintaining 
American rights and responsibilities in Berlin. What deeply 
perturbs members of Congress is whether he has all the 
forces he needs. This was the one concern, it seems, of 
the heads of the military and foreign relations committees 
when they went to the White House at the President’s invita- 
tion last week. 
Many Senators think that this:is no time to proceed with 
cuts in the number of servicemen, either because it looks 
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only I'd 
known 
it was on, 


You have probably said that at one time 
or another. Perhaps it was when you read the 
reviews of Granada’s special shows like 
HOMOSEXUALITY AND THE LAW, INSANITY OR ILLNESS? 
THOU SHALT NOT KILL, and the weekly programme 
WE WANT AN ANSWER 
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like weakness, or because they fear that the West may be 
forced, through inadequacy on the ground, to choose 
between surrender or waging atomic war. Others favour 
some military gesture, such as calling up reserve divisions or 
sending more troops to Europe, to impress. the Russians 
with America’s determination not to abandon Berlin. Mr 
Acheson, the Democratic ex-Secretary of State, has been 
proposing more strength for the North Atlantic Alliance, as 
well as a “ crash programme ” for missiles. So far all Con- 
gress has been able to do is to extend conscription for four 
more years, 

The President took the war into the camp of his Demo- 
cratic critics with great vigour at Wednesday’s press confer- 
ence. What was the use, he asked, of keeping men unneces- 
sarily in the services or sending more troops to Europe when 
there was no intention of fighting a big ground war that 
would put the West at a fatal disadvantage? Mr Eisenhower 
refused to dwell on the alternative of a nuclear war except 
to say that it was not an impossibility, if the Russians made 
the first move toward hostilities. Nettled by the constant 
charge that he is more interested in a balanced Budget than 
in the balance of military power, he insisted that, even if 
there were a surplus, he would spend any extra money on 
foreign aid or education, rather than on defence—though 
he also asked why advocates of more defence spending did 
not propose more taxes. 

Now that Mr Eisenhower is the sole spokesman on 
foreign policy, he is speaking with a new briskness and con- 
fidence ; he has wisely discouraged any provocative emer- 
gency step which might make negotiations with the Russians 
more difficult. With the Democrats he has not been so 
prudent. The Administration may have a strong case, But 
to hint that the demand for larger forces is either self-seek- 
ing or hysterical, and to threaten that, if Congress insists 
on them, the troops will be kept twiddling their thumbs is 
not calculated to soothe the irritations or lessen the anxieties 
of men in both parties. 


All Aboard for Hawaii 


EW states have usually come in pairs and Alaska and 

Hawaii, that strangely assorted couple of sun and ice, 
are to be no exception. The islands in the Pacific have 
had to wait a long time. There have been twenty-two sets 
of hearings in all ; the House has voted a statehood Bill 
three times only to see it ignored by the Senate or, as in 
1954, tied to a Bill to admit Alaska which the House at 
that time was not ready to accept. Yet both parties have 
been committed to “ immediate statehood” for Hawaii 
since 1952. 

The long delaying action by Southerners in the Senate 
arose primarily because the admission of Hawaii, whose 
population is three-quarters non-Caucasian (though almost 
all native-born) would strengthen the supporters of the 
rights of racial minorities and dilute the power of the South. 
To placate the Southerners, Hawaii, whose population of 
540,000 entitles it to two Representatives as well as two 
Senators, is going to have to wait for the second Repre- 
sentative until after the 1960 census. The South, now 
apparently resigned to the inevitable, takes some comfort 
from the fact that in recent elections Hawaii has at least 
taken a Democratic turn. The other chief objection, that 
the islands are in thrall to communist labour leaders, such 
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* as Mr Jack Hall of the dockers’ union, remains, but even 


the chairman of the House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee feels that communist influence is diminishing. 
Finally, the complaint that Hawaii- does not adjoin the 
United States has lost any weight it had since the admission 
of Alaska in January. 

The Senate, which in the past has dragged its heels, is 
now narrowly ahead in the race to make Hawaii the fiftieth 
state. The Interior Committee voted unanimously for S50, 
the symbolically numbered Bill which had 55 sponsors, 
more than enough to pass it, and an overwhelming vote 
of approval by the whole Senate is imminent. The friends 
of the new state are excitedly calculating that, if the House 
acts before the Easter recess, Hawaii will have time to hold 
its elections and be proclaimed a state before this session 
is over. The chief obstacle has been removed now that 
the Rules Committee, that citadel of last-ditch opposition, 
has surrendered its power to delay a vote. The newest 
state, with its mixture of white, Japanese, Korean, Chinese 
and Polynesian strains, will provide a unique proof of 
America’s belief in racial equality. 


Oil’s Bad Example 


LTHOUGH it does not affect Britain directly this week’s 
imposition of mandatory quotas on imports of oil into 
the United States was justifiably cited by Sir David Eccles 
in his condemnation before the American Chamber of Com- 
merce in London ; it is another example of the way in which 
protectionism is getting around the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act by disguising itself in the alleged needs of the 
national security. The quotas are being imposed on the 
basis of the original finding nearly two years ago that the 
availability of adequate reserves of petroleum, ready for 
speedy exploitation in time of war, depended on an active 
domestic industry and that the health of this industry was 
being threatened by increased imports. Voluntary restric- 
tions on imports did not prove effective ; in addition, acoord- 
ing to the President, the present surplus of oil has disrupted 
world markets and would have spread to the United States 
if production had not been cut back there, to the detriment 
of the domestic industry. 

Starting immediately for crude and semi-refined oil, and 
on April 1st for refined products, all imports will be under 
licence. The quotas, to be reviewed constantly, are based 
on percentages of domestic demand, so that foreign pro- 
ducers may share the benefits of the growth in American 
consumption. The regulations are more stringent for the 
states east of the Rocky Mountains, where there is excess oil 
capacity, than for the west coast, which is partly dependent 
on imports. In the east total imports of all types of oil 
are limited to 9 per cent of estimated demand ; within this 
limit imports of semi-refined oils requiring further process- 
ing are not to exceed 10 per cent of imports of crude and 
semi-refined oils combined and imports of refined products, 
including the heavy residual oil which is much used by 
industry on the east coast, are not to exceed the amount 
brought in in 1957. The same arrangements apply to 
imports to the west coast, except that there the maximum 
for all types is to be fixed at an amount equal to total demand 
in the area when local output is taken into consideration. 

It is estimated that as a result imports of crude oil will be 
cut to 750,000 barrels a day from 883,000 in the east and 
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to 195,000 from 220,000 in the west. Residual fuel oil, 
at about 475,000 barrels a day, will be only slightly reduced. 
But other finished products will be down sharply, to about 
60,000 barrels a day ; these were not covered by the volun- 
tary quotas and so imports have been rising steeply, with 
the average for 1958 being 148,000 barrels a day. These 
refined oils come mainly from Venezuela and the Dutch 
West Indies ; altogether about 45 per cent of American 
imports come from Venezuela and 9 per cent from Canada, 
which will be bitterly disappointed that no exception is 
apparently to be made for its oil. The real flood of com- 
plaints will begin when the quotas are allocated among the 
various importing companies and by them among their 
sources of supply. Only then will it be possible to judge 
the full effect of the new restrictions. 


Difficult Neighbour Policy 


ATIN Americans should be flattered that the new 
Ambassador to Brazil is to be Mrs Luce, a Republican 
who, with her husband, the owner of Time magazine, 
has considerable political influence and who has also proved 
her ability as Ambassador to Rome. It is a pity, of course, 
that Time should have chosen the week of her appointment 
to offend Brazil’s neighbour, Bolivia. Fortunately the anti- 
American riots which this set off were treated with good 
sense in Washington (except by Senator Bridges, whose im- 
mediate reaction was to call for the Marines); and the 
Bolivian government itself realised that it could not afford 
a quarrel with the United States. Hard-hit by the fall in 
the price of tin and in its output, bankrupt Bolivia cannot do 
without the $23 mil- 
lion or so a year 
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Much nearer 
home, in the 
Caribbean, the 
United States is find- 
ing it hard to em- 
brace the prickly 
Cuban premier, 
Senor Castro, with all the warmth that Dr Milton Eisen- 
hower recommended for democratic regimes. However 
great the crimes of the fallen Batista dictatorship, Americans 
do not care for the way the rebel leader has demanded that 
judges should bring in verdicts of guilty on individuals. The 
State Department’s sense of protocol has been offended 
because Senor Castro accepted an invitation to speak at a 
meeting in April of the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors without first informing Washington. The Cuban 
Telephone Company, which is American controlled, has 
been deprived of rate increases granted to it by President 
Batista and will be run, temporarily at least, by a Cuban 
administrator. 

What is more serious is the risk that the triumphant demo- 
crats of Cuba and the nearby Trujillo dictatorship, one of 
the few still remaining in Latin America, may soon be at 
each other’s throats. The backdoor to General Trujillo’s 
Dominican Republic, where ex-President Batista and other 
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exiled dictators have been made welcome, is Haiti, the im- 
poverished and backward Negro republic which occupies the 
other half of the island of Hispaniola. Cuba has given not 
only asylum but also the use of its radio facilities to enemies 
of President .Duvalier of Haiti ; a landing there of some of 
the 120,000 Haitians in Cuba is not impossible. Neither 
is a decision by General Trujillo to strike first. Many Latin 
Americans consider President Duvalier himself to be a 


dictator. But the United States has no desire to see Haiti. 


made an ideological battleground and its people further im- 
poverished. It has ostentatiously given the Duvalier govern- 
ment an emergency grant of $6 million and has sent a 
military mission to Haiti ; it still has not lifted the embargo 
on arms to Cuba. The new Ambassador, Mr Bonsal, who 
is popular with the Cubans because of his record of opposi- 
tion to dictators, will have to try to persuade them to keep 
their revolution at home. 


Television Boxed In: 


HE 1958-59 television season is well into its second half 

and with only one new show in the Top Ten, “last 
year’s show is better than ever ” seems increasingly justified 
as an epitaph. Television has been under constant attack, 
ever since sponsors became reluctant to buy time last 
autumn, as a “ six-day idiot box ” from which serious pro- 
grammes emerge only on Sundays. The climax has been 
the announcement that Mr Edward Murrow of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System will take a sabbatical 
year ; he is a distinguished broadcaster known at home and 
abroad for his constructive approach to television journalism. 
He has long criticised the general standards of American 
television and some people doubt whether he will ever 
return full-time to CBS. 

Television is now operating in a buyers’ market and 
the sponsor or his advertising agericy, interested in audience 
figures rather than in the quality of programming, is 
dictating policy. The result is an overdose of Westerns and 
violent action features which have proved their appeal with 
the public, and a tendency not to experiment outside the 
“bland norm.” Also the increased use of film, which 
accounts for over one half of each network’s prime evening 
time, has led to an upsurge of companies churning out 
packaged features in which success is judged by how little 
time is spent on production. These features are then sold 
direct to the sponsor, who buys only time from the network. 

The networks, as well as the critics, are unhappy. 
Although total advertising revenue is increasing, costs are 
rising even more, and sponsors hesitate to commit them- 
selves for long periods of time. In an industry accustomed 
to increasingly high returns, profits last year were down 
17 per cent. The expansion of the American Broadcasting 
Company still, in terms of receipts, less than half the size of 
the giants—CBS and the National Broadcasting Company 
—is continuing and it is felt that there is not enough 
advertising money around to split three ways and keep 
profits up to former levels. It is small wonder that the 
growing financial success of independent television in Britain 
is regarded with some envy. 

But at least there is increasing awareness among network 
executives that perhaps some critics are right in claiming 
that the standard of programmes must be raised if a regular, 
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Silicones properly applied to a porous masonry surface keeps moisture out—won’t 
keep moisture in. The application doesn’t seal the surface, it merely coats the walls 
of the pores with a molecular thin film of silicone. Water hates silicone—it simply 
won’t enter those pores—not even when driven With hurricane force. Masonry 
treated with silicones sheds water like a duck’s back. 


Water can cause extensive damage when it penetrates brick, concrete or mortar. 
It freezes and chips the surface. It dissolves salts and leaves disfiguring streaks and 
patches. It seeps through to damage interior plaster and woodwork, causing decay. 


Now water damage can be prevented with an easy to apply water repellent formu- 
lated from UNION CARBIDE Silicones. Applied by spraying or brushing to almost 
any surface one application of this clear liquid coating affords protection for years. 
An application of UNION CARBIDE Silicones will not affect the appearance of any 
surface to which it is applied. 


FREE-—For information and further details on how UNION CaRBIDE Silicones can 
be profitable for you, ask for our booklet IE-3. Write to UNION CARBIDE 
INTERNATIONAL COMPANY, Division of Union Carbide Corporation, 30 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, New York, U.S.A. Cable Address; UNicarBIDE, N. Y. 


Products of Unton Carsive include 


AFFILIATED COMPANIES: 


ARGENTINA: Eveready $. A. Industrial y Comercial 
AUSTRALIA: Union Carbide Australia Limited 


BRAZIL: S$. A. White Martins 
Union Carbide do Brasil, $. A. 
National Carbon do Brasil, S. A. 


COLOMBIA: National Carbon Colombia, S$. A. 
FRANCE: Compagnie Industrielle Savoie-Acheson 
HONG KONG: National Carbon (Eastern) Lid. 
INDIA: National Carbon Co. (India) Ltd. 
INDONESIA: National Carbon Co. (Java) Ltd. 
ITALY: Elettrografite di Forno Allione 


MEXICO: National Carbon-Eveready, S. A, 
Bakelite de Mexico, S. A. 


NEW ZEALAND: Nationa! Carbon Pty. Ltd. 
PAKISTAN: National Carbon Co, (Pakistan) Ltd. 
PHILIPPINE 1S.: National Carbon Philippines Inc. 
SINGAPORE: National Carbon (Eastern) Ltd. 
SWEDEN: Skandinaviska Grafitindustri Aktiebolaget 
SWITZERLAND: Union Carbide Europa, S. A, 


UNITED KINGDOM: Bakelite Limited. 
British Acheson Electrodes Limited, 
Union Carbide Limited. 


Union Canrsine Plastics and Resins * Union Carsive Silicones * Haynes Sreviire Alloys 


Passtone Anti-Freeze and Automotive Specialties * Crac Agricultural Chemicals + Dynet Textile Fibers 
SyntHetic Orcanic CHEMICALS * ACHESON Electrodes * Linpe Welding and Cutting Equipment 


UNION 
CARBIDE 


Evereapy Flashlights and Batteries * Erecrromet Alloys and Metals «+ Nationat Carbons 














Banking in [ran 





The Chartered Bank and The Eastern Bank Limited have 


pleasure in announcing that their associated bank 


THE IRANO BRITISH BANK 


(Incorporated in Iran) 


opened for business at: 


AVENUE SAADI, 
TEHRAN, IRAN 


on Tuesday, 10th March, 1959 
under the general management of 
Mr. James H. Fenwick. 


Enquiries concerning the banking services available in 
Tehran and the facilities for financing trade with Iran 
afforded by the new bank will be welcomed by the. head 
offices and branches of The Chartered Bank and The 
Eastern Bank Limited. 


THE 


CHARTERED BANK 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853) 


HEAD OFFICE: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


28, Charles 1! Street, Haymarket, London, S.W.1 
52, Mosley Street, Manchester 2 
28, Derby House, Exchange Buildings, Liverpool 2 


THE 


EASTERN BANK 
| LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE: 2/3 CROSBY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.3 
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Original and Provocative 
Investment Letters 
From America 


The Monthly Letters published by J. R. Williston & 
Beane have proved to be of interest and investment 
benefit to serious investors around the world. These 
original and stimulating essays are prepared by the 
partner in charge of our Research Department. They 
attempt to define current business and economic trends 
and estimate their probable effect on the stock market and 
specific issues. 

The following headlines illustrate the wide range of 
subjects dealt with in our most recent Monthly Letters: 

**Is It Too Late To Protect Yourself Against Inflation?’ 
..*‘Does Pan Arabism Make It Dangerous To Own Mid- 
East Oils?’’. . .‘‘Is Moscow Determining Your Investment 
Future?’’. . .‘‘ Your Basic 1959 Investment Policy”’ 

If you would care to receive a current copy of this un- 
usual investment publication, without cost or obligation, 
write to Mr. H. Thomas Osborne, Foreign Department. 


J. R. WILLISTON & BEANE 


ESTABLISHED 1669 
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115 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y¥. 
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A Congressman’s Day 


WASHINGTON, DC 
8.15 a.m. N orange, early-March sun 
A is still only a hand’s width 
over the Capitol dome as Congressman 
X, a Democratic member of the House 
of Representatives from a border state 
between the Middle West and the South, 
holds his morning staff meeting in the 
office building across the street from the 
Capitol where both houses of Congress 
meet. Mr X has two rent-free rooms in 
this building, a structure in the post- 
office-classical manner, and keeps a staff 
of four—a political aide, a public rela- 
tions assistant and two secretaries—for 
whose salaries he gets an allowance of 
$30,000 a year ; a proposal is now under 
consideration which would add another 
$14,000. Unlike one in seven of his col- 
leagues, he has no relations on his pay- 
roll. Recently, after it had been found 
that an Iowa Democrat was paying his 


student son nearly $12,000 a year for. 


helping in the office, a news agency pub- 
lished a list of 65 Representatives who 
had people of the same surname on their 
staff ; although two Smiths and a Brown 
have indignantly denied any kinship, a 
few of the others have embarrassedly 
talked of cutting their wives’ and 
children’s salaries. 


9am. The post is dealt with. On the 
average, Representative X gets about 35 


letters a day. Up to a half are requests | 


of various kinds—to help someone to get 
a pension, to intercede with the Com- 
merce Department on behalf of a local 
businessman, to persuade the Air Force 
to bring a husband home from England. 
Another third express opinions. At the 
moment a good many of these are con- 
cerned with inflation, and internal 
evidence suggests that several are in- 
spired by business organisations sup- 
porting the President’s campaign for a 
balanced Budget. Not one mentions the 
Berlin crisis. All that are sane and signed 
are handed to the appropriate staff mem- 
ber and will be answered. The Con- 
gressman also gets a telephone call from 
the Democratic whip for his region 
asking if he plans to support an impend- 
ing Bill. Apart from a mimeographed 
list of legislation due to be considered 
by the House each week, occasional tele- 
phone calls from the whips are the only 
way in which the majority. of members 
are approached by the party leaders. As 
in the Senate, the Democratic caucus, a 
meeting of all the members, is now called 
only once a year and is a pure formality. 


IN COMMITTEE 


10 am. Part of Mr X’s committee, on 
Education and Labour, meets to hear 
evidence on the labour reform Bills 
before Congress. Since the “palace 
revolution ” which took place two years 





ago against the chairman—Mr Graham 
Barden, an immovably conservative 
Democrat from the South—the education 
and labour group has been one of the 
more democratic and productive com- 
mittees in a system which is not notable 
for either virtue. Mr Barden remains 
chairman, but the liberal members have 
insisted on regular fortnightly meetings 
and have farmed out a good deal of work 
to sub-committees whose chairmen are 
much more eager to get legislation writ- 
ten than he is. 

It is in the importance it gives to 
committees that Congress probably 
differs most from the House of Com- 
mons. They summon _ government 
officials and outside experts to give 
evidence ; they hammer together “ com- 
mittee bills ” from perhaps half a dozen 
proposals submitted by various Repre- 
sentatives on a single subject, and then 
guide them through the House. Since 


the seniority rule has given the chair-_ 


manship of 14 of the 20 House com- 
mittees to Southerners or border-state 
members, and since most of these are 
far more conservative than their fellow- 
Democrats, the power of chairmen to 
call meetings only when they feel like 
it can effectively stifle legislation. One 
House committee has only just held its 
first meeting in the current session, now 
two months old. 


THE HOUSE ASSEMBLES 


12 noon. As usual, the first hour is 
spent in “ letting off steam.” Members 
cluster round the Speaker’s dais, and 
either orate briefly on subjects close to 
their hearts or else hand up statements 
to be inserted in the Congressional 
Record, a large part of which consists 
of these unspoken pearls. Some Repre- 
sentatives use this device to insert prize- 
winning high-school essays and eulogies 
of local worthies. Since Congressman 
X’s district is absolutely safe—consisting 
half of southern hill farms and half of 
small mining towns, both of which vote 
Democratic for quite different reasons— 
he scorns such frivolities. At present he 
is.inserting a series of articles about the 
plight of families of out-of-work miners 
who, having exhausted their ynemploy- 
ment benefits, are now living largely off 
a meagre and poorly balanced supply of 
food distributed free by the federal 
government. 

Representative X also uses this visit 
to the floor of the House to introduce a 
private Bill “for the relief of ” a Hun- 
garian living in his district whom he has 
agreed to get naturalised by this, short- 
cut method. He then takes a constituent 
to lunch in the House cafeteria ; although 
his district lies several hundred miles 
from Washington, forty or fifty such 
visitors pass through his office each week. 
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2.30 pm. The Education and Labour 
committee continues its hearings. It has 
been given permission to meet while the 
House, now sitting as the Committee of 
the Whole, debates one of the few Bills 
that have yet cleared the committee 
stage. The division bell rings twice, 
sending the members trooping along the 
underground passage between the House 
office building and the Capitol. Con- 
gressman X votes against a couple of 
Republican amendments but does not 
speak ; his speeches on the floor are 
limited to about ten a year, mostly on 
Bills his committee has dealt with. 


4 p.m. Back to his office, where a 
number of telephone calls has accumu- 
lated. Representatives get a yearly tele- 
phone allowance of 50 hours of free 
long-distance calls and a _ telegraph 
allowance of 20,000 words. Mr X makes 
arrangements to address a meeting in 
his district the following weekend and 
to give one of his regular local wireless 
talks. It is here that the otherwise gen- 
erous allowances he receives are inade- 
quate. He gets only one free round trip 
a year to his constituency ; in practice 
he finds it necesssary to go there six or 
eight times. : . 


AFTER HOURS 

S$ p.m. By now the House has 
adjourned. At this stage in the session 
it is meeting on only about four days 
a week for two or three hours at a time ; 
by the summer, when Bills have piled 
up and members want to get home, it 
will be sigting late into the evening. Mr 
X himself adjourns to the Speaker’s 
office in the Capitol for a chat about the 
day’s affairs over a drink of bourbon 
whisky. He is one of the select band 
of a dozen or so congenial souls who 
receive these invitations from Mr Ray- 
burn. Not many Democrats are on such 
cosy terms with the Speaker, whose 
immense powers go with an old- 
fashioned preference for running things 
through his NCOs, the senior committee 
chairmen. Other Representatives have to 
be content with their chance to button- 
hole him on the floor or make a more 
formal visit.to his ever-busy office in 
working hours. 


6.45 p.m. After a last visit to his office, 
Mr X leaves for home as the sun goes 
down behind the Washington Monu- 
ment. One of his colleagues who recently 
equipped himself with a. pedometer 
found that in the course of a ten-hour 
day, covering and re-covering the ground 
between his office, his committee room 
and the House floor, he had walked 
twelve miles. Congressman X still faces 
cocktail parties or dinners on four or 
five nights a week. To comfort himself; 
he can reflect on what a British MP 
would feel about his salary: in addition 
to all his allowances, he gets $22,500 a 


year: 
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Continued from page 972 


responsible audience is to be held. Colour television will 
also be an attraction, if only as a short-term novelty, and 
wider use of videotape should cut costs and bring back some 
of the spontaneity of the now moribund live show. A 
recent report in Variety suggests that, having written off the 
balance of this year, the prime ‘concern of sponsors is 
already with the 1959-60 season beginning in October. 
Concrete evidence of this is the sensational $25 million 
contract signed last week by Mr Perry Como, the well- 
known singer and compere, for sixty-six shows over two 
and a half years. 


Motels Come Full Circle 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT ON THE ROAD 


T used to be that a hotel was within the town limits, was 
[ a single structure several stories high, and offered rooms 
ranging from comfortable to luxurious, at uncomfortable 
prices, while a motel (a portmanteau word for motor-hotel) 
was on a main road or bypass near a town, consisted of a 
number of separate units spread out horizontally, and pro- 
vided basic accommodation at low cost. But in the past few 
years, this traditional distinction between the two has 
become blurred. Now motels look like hotels, and hotels 
have moved to the outskirts of towns so, when a motorist 
is attracted into a driveway by a neon sign, he may 
not know which he has chosen—even when he leaves next 
morning. 

Ten years ago, he would have been in no doubt and 
twenty years ago he would probably not have been caught 
dead in a motel. Of the 13,000 or so motels built before the 
last war the majority were no more than wayside shacks with 
hard beds, primitive furniture, a single naked electric bulb, 
small oil stove, and cold running water. Those who stayed 
there and paid $2 to $3 a night for two persons usually could 
not afford hotel rates ; a typical name was “ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabins.” Since the war, with the increases in incomes, 
leisure and car ownership in the United States, both the 
quantity and quality of roadside accommodation has 
improved vastly. According to various estimates, by last 


summer there were about 58,000 motels in the country: 


representing a total investment of about $5,000 million and 
receiving close to 1.5 million guests, who spent as much as 
$1,750 million each year. 

The wayside cabins began by evolving into motor courts 
with more sleeping units (between 11 and 40 as a rule) and 
better ones. Typically, there is a basic spring bed, carpet 
on the floor, desk and bedside table with lamp, central 
heating, a shower cabinet and hot running water.. Motorists 
are invited to patronise “Eldorado Motor Court ” or “ Lake- 
view Motor Lodge ” and charged $4 to $5 nightly for two 
persons. Usually a court is owned by an individual or a 
married couple, who have invested somewhere between 
$10,000 and $75,000 in its construction. 

Motor courts, for the most part, confine themselves to 
providing adequately comfortable overnight sleeping and 
bathing facilities for transient guests, travelling on either 
business or pleasure. But, in recent years, some enterprising 
motel operators. have begun to. compete for regular hotel 
business; on the assumption that many hotel patrons are 
increasingly bothered by traffic. congestion and parking 
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problems in town centres, and would be glad to spend the 
night on the outskirts if they could count on accommodation 
and service comparable to that of a hotel. The outcome has 
been to expand the motel back to the motor hotel or high- 
way hotel, many built on two floors or even more, with 
wall-to-wall carpeting, bath as well as shower, large cup- 
boards, radiant heat, a dressing table, air conditioning and 
free television in all rooms. There is usually a restaurant, 
or at least’ a coffee shop, either run by the proprietor or 
rented to an outside operator, and perhaps a cocktail bar. 
A swimming pool has become almost a “ must” and, mind- 
ful of family patronage, most motels now being built 
include a children’s playground and wading pool and 
many offer a baby sitting service and accommodation 
for pets. : 

A variant of the motor or highway hotel is the 
resort motel, found especially in the holiday regions, such 
as Florida, California and Arizona, and designed to attract 
guests for a longer stay than overnight. They are in 
colourful surroundings, in the country or by the sea, with 
elaborate gardens. There are beach chairs and umbrellas 
by the swimming pool, games such as pingpong and shuffle- 
board, a picnic area, barbecue pit, piped-in music. A few 
of the more luxurious, such as the Western Hills Hotel, at 
Fort Worth, Texas, even have golf courses. 


“JHE highway hotel, whether resort type or otherwise, is 

likely to bear such a name as “ Mayfair Motor Hotel,” 
“The Hi-way Inn” or (in the Southwest) “ El Rancho.” 
The charge may be as high as $15 to $20 a night for two 


‘persons at the height of the season. There may be 100 


or 200 rooms and as much as $100,000, $500,000 or even 
$1 million may be invested in one. Few individuals or 
married couples have that kind. of money, so they are 
owned by an investment syndicate or a company which runs 
a group of them. Recently, hotel corporations, the Hilton, 
Sheraton and Knott chains, have begun to build highway 
hotels. They could ignore the competition of cabins and 
motor courts, but not that of the new, luxurious motor 
hotels. 

In entering the field they have carried the evolution of 
motel back into hotel yet a stage further. Hotel-operated 
motels, such as the Sheraton Syracuse Inn, just off the New 
York Thruway, and the Knott-owned Thomas Jefferson 
Inn, at Charlottesville, Virginia, have added garages (one 
of the original selling points of motels was that the traveller 
could park outside his bedroom), room and valet service, 
dining rooms, decorated cocktail lounges, ballrooms. An 
hotel earns a good deal during the year from conventions, 
and so these companies have planned their highway hotels 
accordingly, with meeting rooms and display areas. 

Such a place is as expensive as a luxury hotel ; it may be 
as much as $25 to $30 for two persons, though the average 
is lower. A motel-hotel, therefore, is no longer a cheap 
place to stay. But there is another side to this coin. The 
increase in the’ number of motels, and the competition 
between them, has resulted in a general raising of standards. 
Call it a motel or a hotel, at the present time it is possible 
for a couple to stay the night just off the main road in the 
vicinity of any town of any size at all in the United States, 
in complete comfort, not to say modest luxury, for from $7 
to $10 a night. The improvement in facilities has been 
markedly greater than the increase in charges since the days 
of the early cabins and courts. 
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Common sense 


In every big building or civil engineering project there are 

three main parties: the owner, his consultants, and the contractors. 
Traditionally, the contractors come into the picture only after design 

and specification have been settled. But with the size and complexity 

of modern construction, much can be gained if collaboration starts earlier. 
The contractor, who is to carry out the scheme, is familiar with the latest 
construction techniques and materials. He knows, from practical experience 
the possibilities (and limitations) of mechanical plant and equipment. 


is good sense 


BUILDING AND 


CIVIL ENGINEERING 









The House of STATE €KPRESS. 


210 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.I. 


John Laing and Son Limited maintain an active Development and 
Planning Division for solving today's problems while probing for the 
methods and materials of tomorrow. Surely commonsense requires 
that such facilities should be available at the design stage of a project, 
when construction problems can be solved most cheaply. 

What commonsense suggests, experience has in fact confirmed. 
Leading architects and consulting engineers responsible for major 
construction projects throughout the world have collaborated 

thus with John Laing and Son Limited without losing the safeguards 
of competitive tendering. We are at the service of all concerned 

with the planning of new works and their completion on time. 


JOHN LAING AND SON LIMITED - GREAT BRITAIN - CANADA - UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA - RHODESIA 
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There goes your favourite pullover! 


You didn’t need it in the Summer did you ? You left {t in 
the drawer. On the first chilly Autumn morning out it 
came — looking more like a piece of lace than the stout old 
friend it used to be. Reason ? Moths ! 

Mothproofing of their whole output has been the aim of 
woollen manufacturers for years. But the general use of 
mothproofing agents, giving lasting and safe protection, has 
so far been ruled out by their high cost. The results of Shell 
Chemical Company research, however, have put an end to 
the expensive meals of billions of moth larvae. 

Now, with ‘ Dielmoth’, all types of woollen furnishing 
materials, carpets, knitwear, blankets and clothing can be 


given lasting protection against moths — economically. 
* Dielmoth ’ is easily applied during the dyeing process to 
wool or to wool blends and yarns and it is safe to user and 
wearer. Under controlled application conditions, the 
proofing is fast to washing and dry cleaning. 

If effective low-cost moth-proofing would be an asset to 
your products; or, indeed, if you have any problem con- 
cerning the use of chemicals, industrial or agricultural, you 
should consult Shell. To do so is easy. 

Write to the Sales Promotion Manager, Shell Chemical 
Company Limited, Marlborough House, 15-17, Gt. 
Marlborough Street, London, W.1. 


YOU CAN BE SURE OF SHELL CHEMICALS 
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Revolt at Mosul 


FROM OUR MIDDLE EAST CORRESPONDENT 


T was said in this four weeks ago 

(February 14th, page aan that the last Iraqi govern- 
ment reshuffle was putting the loyalty of the army to its 
severest test: This test came sooner than might have been 
expected with the revolt of the Fifth Brigade at Mosul. 
The coup was launched while the prime minister, General 
Qasim, was addressing the first conference of the Iraqi 
league for the defence of women’s rights—a gathering 
liberally sprinkled with militant ladies from eastern Europe. 
It certainly gave him his biggest shock yet, for it called in 
question the attitude of the army towards himself and to 
President ‘Nasser. 

The government shuffle in February, svhich got rid of the 
remaining Nasserists in the cabinet, left General Qasim 
with a dangerously narrow basis of authority resting on 
National Democrats, Communists and independents. His 
smouldering quarrel with President Nasser led him pro- 
gressively to break his links with the strong forces of 
orthodox Arab nationalism inside Iraq which, throughout 
the long struggle against the regime of Nuri es-Said, had 
looked towards Cairo for leadership and inspiration. To 
fill the gap General Qasim leant increasingly heavily on left- 
wing National Democrats and Communists. A notable 
feature of the Iraqi press in recent weeks has been the 
attempt of the National Democrats to outdo the Communists 
in violence of expression. 

The immediate cause of the revolt was a monster rally 
of “ peace” partisans held at Mosul. It was sponsored by 
the Communists, but also attended by National Democrats 
and people whipped up from anywhere. It is officially 
claimed that 250,000 people were massed in Mosul for this 
rally, although anything approaching such a figure must 
have severely strained Iraqi transport resources. During 
the gathering, clashes occurred between Communists and 
Arab nationalists and several people were killed. These 
incidents and the speeches proved too much for the local 
brigade commander, Colonel Abdul Wahab Shawaf, who 
two days later raised the standard of revolt. 

Colonel Shawaf’s eight points. justifying his attempted 
coup show clearly his anti-Communist, pro-Nasser position. 
In summary, they condemn, first, despotism and the cult 
of personality ; second, the persecution of free officers and 
others—a reference to the trial and sentence of Colonel 
Abdul Salam Aref and his supporters ; third, the sub- 
jection of the country to the Communists (they were not 
named as such, but it is clearly indicated). At the same 
time, in a bid for the support of the Kurds and peasantry, 
he stressed his allegiance to the constitution promulgated 
after the July revolution, which guaranteed the Kurds full 
rights, and his approval of the land reform bill. The burden 
of his accusation against the prime minister was that he 


had deviated from the aE REINS of July and ee the 
revolution. 
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In the event, Colonel Shawaf wan little support from his 
fellow unit commanders. Brigadier Nazim Tabakjali, com- 
manding the second division in and around Kirkuk, whom 


Shawaf claimed to have consulted before launching his 


coup, held aloof and telegraphed a message of loyalty to 
General Qasim. Troops in the Baghdad area and in the 
south’ rallied to the government along with the air force, 
which is deeply penetrated by Communist elements. 
Whether the failure to support Colonel Shawaf is due to a 
genuine lack of sympathy with his aims or to faulty organi- 
sation remains to be seen. What seems certain is that the 
Nasserists in Iraq cannot afford to make many more mis- 
takes without bringing serious discredit on themselves. 

Colonel Shawaf’s revolt will certainly deepen the rift 
between General Qasim and his supporters on the one hand 
and the pan-Arab nationalists on the other—a rift already 
dramatised -by the expulsion from Baghdad of nine diplo- 
mats belonging to the United Arab Republic. The Com- 
munists are calling for a renewed purge of a civil service 
that is already sadly depleted by the loss of men who gained 
their experience under the Hashemite regime. It is certain 
that the army, too, is due for another careful combing. 
The revolt has shown that the officers still have minds of 
their own, just as General Qasim himself had during the 
years of cautious plotting against the Hashemites. But 
another army purge—which will certainly bite deep—poses 
formidable problems. The Fifth Division is in process of 
formation ; General Qasim has promised the formation of 
a sixth. But where will he find his officers ? 

The revolt seems to have enjoyed some civilian support 
in the Mosul area, while Kurdish enemies of the Barzanis 
(a Kurdish family whose leader returned from exile in 
Prague last year) took the opportunity of paying off old 
scores. But the importance of such support is always diffi- 
cult to assess. The Arabs in general are suckers for demon- 
strations and, with all sides claiming a monopoly of 
nationalism, it is usually easier and always safer to follow 
the man with the gun. This argument, of course, cuts 
both ways. In Baghdad monster demonstrations, staged in 
favour of General Qasim, shouted death to the traitors. 
But Baghdad is a big town where it is possible to call a 
quarter of a million people on to the street and still enjoy 
only minority support when it comes to the point. 

Now that he seems to have finally parted brass rags 
with the Arab nationalists and President Nasser, General 
Qasim is in a dangerously exposed position. To the north 
and east are Turkey and Persia, both watching him with 
deep suspicion. To the north-west there is unfriendly 
Syria—the Damascus press reports of Colonel Shawaf’s 
revolt left no doubt where President Nasser’s sympathies 
lay. To the west and south are Jordan and Saudi Arabia, 
neither of which has much use for regicides, and neither 
of which would wish or dare to support Qasim against 








980 


Nasser. With a substantial proportion of his own people 
doubtful or lukewarm, it seems.that General Qasim has 
precious little room left for manceuvre. He is likely to fall 
into an increasing dependence on his Communist allies, who, 
for all their own isolation in a hostile Middle East,.at least 
have a world power behind them and a hard unyiciding 
toughness of their own. 
In conclusion, one should spare a thought for the political 
' prisoners lying under sentence of death in Baghdad jails. 
Whenever the tension heightens in Iraq, the Communists 
and their allies redouble their demands for the execution of 
the sentences. During Colonel Shawaf’s revolt, the power- 
ful voice of Colonel Mahdawi, the president of the people’s 
court, was added to this clamour in the shape of a personal 
appeal to General Qasim to approve the sentences passed 
by the court. The condemned men include Colonel Aref 
as well as outstanding men of the old regime. General 
Qasim may-well consider Colonel Aref to.be the greatest 
immediate. danger to his government ; but he can hardly 
approve his execution while’ holding his hand over such 
men as Fadel Jamali and General Daghestani. His decision 
over the prisoners will doubtless be governed by his assess- 
ment of his personal position in relation to the Communists. 


Mr Khrushchev Soliloquises 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT LATELY IN LEIPZIG ” 


R KHRUSHCHEV’S protracted ministrations in the 

Democratic Republic have given a massive boost to 
the morale, and perhaps even to the status, of the east 
German regime. Can it be that he wanted to compensate 
his hosts for some eating of words about Berlin? There 
are signs that this may be so. _But Mr Khrushchev’s 
improvisations were so many, and so unpredictable, that 
they greatly disconcerted the officials who had counted on 
being able to invite visitors to this or that function and to 
explain coherently the policies of the aspiring east German 
state. The western journalists whose ear Mr. Khrushchev 
obviously wanted to catch, were left almost wholly to gate- 
crash and .piece together what they could from eavesdrop- 
ping and pooling afterwards the scraps. He has chiefly 
himself to thank should he find he has been misquoted or 
misunderstood. 

A fair deduction from the hurly-burly would be that there 
is at least one important issue on which Mr Khrushchev 
would like the West to continue to be kept guessing and 
himself at liberty to improvise. This is the manner of the 
prosecution of his policy, in the face of allied opposition, 
for turning west Berlin into a Free City. It is probable 
that he has not-made up his mind, and that in his talks in 
east Berlin this week he has been reviewing the various 
courses open and their possible consequences. It is also 
probable that as far as Berlin is concerned improvisation 
will continue to be the order of the day—that the intention 
is to squeeze the allies out of west Berlin during the next 
year or two by recourse to one device after another, impro- 
vised to meet whatever opportunity presents itself. 

In such a programme, the introduction of Russian troops 
into west Berlin could obviously play a part.. According 
to a statement by the Soviet Embassy in Berlin to the 
Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung Mr Khrushchev’s latest 
proposal for a Berlin settlement might be expanded roughly 
as follows. The three western powers would maintain 
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“ military missions ” in west Berlin. So would all the other 
powers whose representatives in Berlin were accredited to 
the old Control Council, including Russia, Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Denmark and Norway. The three western powers 
would be asked to make symbolic reductions in their garri- 
sons ; and all the missions concerned would be given 
“United Nations status.” The whole of Berlin would 
become legally part of the east German Democratic 
Republic ; ‘but in view of the peculiar circumstances the 
Democratic Republic would undertake not to exercise 
sovereignty in western Berlin. The Berlin occupation 
statute would be abolished, so that the western powers would 
no longer have any say in Berlin affairs. An agreement or 
treaty defining these arrangements would be signed by the 
four big powers, the Democratic Republic and the west 
Berlin Senate. A second agreement would define the 
western powers’ right of access to Berlin. This agreement 
would require the signatures of the three western powers, 
the (west) German Federal Republic and the (east) German 
Democratic Republic. According to the Soviet Embassy 
spokesman, the Democratic Republic is being advised to 
improve its own measures to -stop the flow of political 
refugees. to. Berlin rather than to expect to be given an 
Opportunity to exercise some sort of inspection of the pas- 
senger lists of western aircraft leaving Berlin. 


HE objectives of Russia’s medium and long term policies 

for Germany as a whole were not left obscured by Mr 
Khrushchev’ S$ unconventional. and sometimes conflicting 
flow of wise saws and modern. instances. He stated them 
most clearly at an “ all-German ” workers’ rally at Leipzig. 
The Soviet Union, Mr Khrushchev said once again, would 
never be a party to unifying Germany so long as it meant 
the disintegration of the Democratic Republic. German 
workers ought to be at one in this matter ; and he asked 
the west German workers present—it was claimed there 
were 1,100—whether they were not embarrassed to hear 
capitalists so often commending their trade union and 
socialist leaders. The true home of all German workers 
was the Democratic Republic. It would be satisfying, Mr 
Khrushchev reflected, to see the authority of the east 
German premier, Herr Grotewohl (a former Social Demo- 
crat), extended to the whole of Germany. As for Herr 
Ulbricht, the east German communist chief, he was not the 
impossible person that he was so often made out to be. 
He was, in fact, Mr Khrushchev’s good friend, for the 
excellent reason that he possessed a character which capi- 
talists did not like. The generally detested Ulbricht, it 
seems, is there to stay. But it would have been too much to 
expect Mr Khrushchev to consider “ the facts of the situa- 
tion ” quite as frankly and thoroughly as his manner seemed 
to claim. He conveniently disregarded both the anti-com- 
munist vote recorded by the west Berliners on December 
7th after the Soviet proposals for Berlin had been made 
known, and the unceasing flight of workers from the part of 
Germany run by the men he was commending as good for 
the whole. 

Immediate aims in Berlin and long-term aims in Germany 
apart, Mr Khrushchev made it clear that for the time being 
Soviet policy will be to continue to press for a German con- 
federation, defined and cemented by a peace treaty. In com 
cert with the clumsy and unscrupulous east German propa - 
ganda apparatus, Mr Khrushchev was at pains to use the 
Leipzig Fair to sell the idea of a confederation to west 
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Whose deal next? It could be yours 


They still talk about the Mancunian who made a 
fourth with three gentlemen from ‘Down Under’. 
He lost that game and several more but found 
three firm friends. At Sydney he left the ship with 
an order for two hundred thousand pounds. The 
ends were less unusual than the means. For this is 
the P & O First Class Service to Australia. Here in 
one of the mighty ships of the P & O fleet the 
British businessman can come to terms with 
Australia and the East. 

It’s unavoidable. Out of some six hundred and 
fifty fellow passengers travelling first-class nearly 
half will be people with similar or connecting interests 
in the same territory as yourself. A high percentage 
of those will be people from the very area you are 
visiting. They'll give you the lie of the land as none 


else can. Conditions are ideal. On P & O both 
the sun and the service wear a smile. You have 
time to know people, to pursue ideas without 
interruption, to rest properly. You do more con- 
structive work in four weeks at sea than you do 
in four months at home. Yet you arrive back 
fresher than when you left! 

If you have interests in Aden, India, Pakistan, 
Ceylon, Malaya, the Pacific or ‘Down Under’—it 
pays to travel all or part way by P & O First 
Class Service to Australia (or the Far East). Special 
seasonal terms and Executive Tickets are available. 
Ask someone to check now with your Travel Agent 
or with P & O direct. 14/16 Cockspur St., S.W.1. 
Telephone: WHItehall 4444 or 122 Leadenhall 
St., E.C.3. Telephone: AVEnue 8000. 


First Class to Australia is an investment 
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Twice 
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» Confidentially... 


The latest thing in quality time-keeping is a piece that combines all 
the advantages of the elegant fob watch and the practical travelling clock... ag 
in fact, the Movado Ermeto. The Ermeto is not only a precision-made, Swiss ge 
watch, but a shock-protected, upright clock for desk or bedside table. 
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German exhibitors and visitors. There were honeyed words 
and fair promises for the big west German industrialists 
(who'had honoured Ulbricht by their disapprobation and are 
still generally depicted as arch-instigators of war and 
oppression). Travellers from west Germany were greeted 
at the formidably policed frontier by signs telling of the 
sweet reasonableness of a confederation ; and as they showed 
their passports and changed their money (painfully at one 
west mark for one east) they were invited to carry away @ 
miscellany of pamphlets elaborating the theme. A group of 
leading east German publicists (including the editor-in-chief 
of Neues Deutschland), who regularly distort and omit on a 
nightmarish scale, had the nerve to come out with a special 
appeal to visiting west German journalists to straighten their 
crooked seeing and work like decent chaps for the admirable 
goal of a confederation of the two German states, 

Confederation or no confederation, peace treaty or no 
peace treaty, the two German states seem unhappily destined 
to have to live in a state of cold war for many years to come ; 
for both regimes, and their respective major patrons, are 
insisting on conditions for a settlement for which neither is 
prepared to pay the price stipulated by the other. 


Good Manners in the Sudan 


ITHOUT much flurry or anyone getting hurt, three 
Sudanese generals last week marched a few of their 
troops to Khartoum, ousted half the members of the 
Supreme Military Council (the sovereign body since the 
equally peaceful coup in November) and installed themselves 
instead. On March 4th, the president, General Abboud, 


dissolved the junta ; a day later he reformed it without the 
five junior members but including the three corps com- 
manders. At the weekend, General Abdul Wahab, the very 
able minister of the interior whose heavy hand was appar- 
ently one of the main causes of fuss, was quietly dropped 
from both the cabinet and the council. In the meantime 
the two sectarian leaders, Sayed Abdur-Rahman el Mahdi 
and Sayed Aly el-Mirghani, had joined voice to appeal for 
national unity. They. have considerable say over the 
behaviour of the army (most of the officers come from 
villages in the north), particularly when they say the 
same thing. 

Cairo press has applauded the change and attributed it 
to the “ fervent Arab-nationalism ” of the rebellious generals. 
This seems wishful thinking. General Abdul Wahab, as a 
supporter of the anti-Egyptian Umma party, was no friend 
of President Nasser’s, but this was not why he was unpopu- 
lar. There is no evidence that the dissident officers had any 
quarrel with the junta’s foreign or domestic policy—the 
clash seems to have been on a much more personal level. 
The corps commanders, jealous at the way in which rela- 
tively junior officers had leap-frogged over them into the 
supreme council, decided to take matters into their own 
hands by forcing the president to make room. 

General Abboud’s weakness is that he has not the physical 
resources to discipline his unruly generals and colonels. 
Presumably only some of his officers were satisfied by the 
results of the march to Khartoum ; General Abdul Wahab, 
too, may not take his dismissal meekly. While the clashes 
will probably go on being well-mannered, there seems at the 
moment no prospect of the junta being either willing or 
strong enough to return the country to civilian government. 
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Not So Cordial 


FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 


ARIS was probably not the easiest stage in Mr 

Macmillan’s post-Russian journey. Yet, on the face 
of it, the Franco-British talks ended on Tuesday in an 
official mood as bright as the Paris weather. Mr Macmillan 
and Mr Selwyn Lloyd had spent most of the two days with 
their French counterparts: M. Debré, the new premier, 
and M. Couve de Murville, the foreign minister. They also 
had one meeting, continued through lunch, with the 
President. Bidding his guests farewell at the airport, 
M. Debré said that such frank and friendly talks between 
the two countries would take place frequently. 

The conversations centred on Berlin and the various 
aspects of the. German problem. The French gave an 
account of their talks with Dr Adenauer last week. The 
British gave a long report on their Russian journey and their 
conversations with the Soviet leaders. They took great 
pains to dismiss the idea, inspired by the Moscow statement, 
of a British conversion to Mr Kennan’s ideas. What the 
British Government has in mind, they insisted, is not 
“ disengagement ” but a thinning-out process on the lines 
of the Eden plan, the controlled limitation of armaments in 
an agreed area. The area should not be limited to one 
country (to avoid discrimination against Germany), nor 
should the limitation apply to only one kind of arms. 

The two sides agreed on the contents of the reply to be 
made to the latest Russian note as well as on the time and 
place for the suggested conference of foreign ministers (it 
is reported that the date will be mid-May and the place, 
once again, Geneva). This is as much as could be 
gathered from official sources, which on both sides were 
outwardly satisfied. So far, so good. The strains in the 
entente only. appear when the talks are placed in their 
context, 


R MACMILLAN’S journey to Moscow aroused no-enthu- 

siasm in Paris. And no amount of pledges of Atlantic 
loyalty will alter the fact that it was he, and not the President 
of the French Republic, who went. Subsequent suggestions 
in the British press that Mr Macmillan had thus taken on 
the leadership of western policy were greeted by the French 
press. with an anger that one would have been inclined to 
attribute to an inferiority complex if there had not been 
comparable manifestations in Washington. The misgivings 
have not yet vanished. Mr Khrushchev’s concessions are 
ascribed here to western firmness, not to any British efforts 
at conciliation. The idea of partial disarmament in a 
limited area has been received coldly. And the French 
seem to show less inclination than their guests to examine 
Mr Khrushchev’s latest suggestion of a possible maintenance 
of token forces in Berlin. 

The voice of Paris now has a touch of a German accent, 
and the prime minister’s visit takes on a somewhat 
diminished appearance when compared with Dr Adenauer’s 
visit to Paris last week. The chancellor had less time with 
M, Debré than Mr Macmillan did, but he spent the best 
part of a day in long talks with the general at Marly. 
Mr Macmillan had only an hour and a quarter’s direct talks 
with General de Gaulle at the Elysée. This is not merely 
a question of protocol. It also suggests with whom the real 
head of the French executive is now on most intimate terms. 
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A story now going round Paris may be apocryphal, but it 
is symptomatic. Asked whether he intends to move his 
residence to the castle of Vincennes, General de Gaulle is 
reported to have answered jokingly: “ Why should I hurry? 
In a few years it will be moved to Aix-la-Chapelle (Aachen).” 
The conception behind this is of a European confederation 
dominated by France’ and Germany. As the elderly 
chancellor finally leaves the stage, the slightly younger 
general would become the undisputed leader of the coalition 
and would inherit the throne of Charlemagne. 

This Carolingian dream is bound to come up against 
obstacles in real life. Germany is unlikely to accept the 
role of junior partner ; nor is it inclined to back the general’s 
claims for a privileged place in the Atlantic alliance. At 
the same time, France’s commitment to give faithful support 
to Dr Adenauer’s policy on the reunification of Germany 
precludes any French flirtation with Moscow, which was 
once potentially the biggest Gaullist bargaining card within 
the Atlantic alliance. General de Gaulle’s many, and in 
part contradictory, ambitions may thus not be fulfilled, but 
his road to “ greatness ” seems to lead through partnership 
with western Germany and a continental alliance. 

Parisian wits claim that France has changed creditors at 
the same time as regimes and that an old slogan—“ Germany 
will pay "—is now being revived. Political ties often follow 
economic interests and Britain’s exclusion from the common 
market may have an impact on its political relations with 
continental Europe. The Entente Cordiale was cemented 
by French fear of Germany. France’s new nationalist 
regime is still groping for a foreign policy, and its move- 
ments are hindered by the Algerian war. But there seems 
to be no favoured place for Britain in the general’s current 
continental (or Euroafrican) vision, 


Two Months of Sévérité 


FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 


wo months is a brief period in which to assess the 

impact of a new economic’ policy. But since the 
financial new deal, launched by the French government at 
Christmas, was based on a series of calculated risks, it is 
worth while estimating how they have worked out. up 
to now. 

The financial experts’ first hope was that the rise in prices 
and wages would be kept within prescribed limits. Fear 
of recession is making their calculations come true. The 
cost of living index in January rose by less than 3 per cent 
and in February by 1 per cent. True, not all the increased 
costs resulting from devaluation or cuts in subsidies have 
as yet been passed on to the consumers. (The wholesale 
price index rose by 4.6 per cent in January.) But there are 
clear signs that retail prices are not being increased by more 
than the actual rise in costs, if that. For once Frenchmen 
are not reacting to devaluation by defence mechanisms 
developed through years of inflation. 

The wage front is also stable, except for civil servants, 
workers in nationalised industries and those earning the 
minimum wage who have been granted the promised 4 per 
cent rise. Fear of unemployment acts as a check. The 
official figure of unsatisfied demands for jobs is still only 
164,000, but the drastic reduction of working hours in 
several sectors does not create a climate favourable to 
successful labour action. Mass dismissals may lead to 
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sporadic outbursts, as they have at Lille, but the trade 
unions do not yet seem in a position to fight effectively to 
preserve the real wages of the workers. The government’s 
premise—that the price level should not rise by more than 
5-7 per cent, while the bulk of wages remains frozen—may 
well be fulfilled. 

The experts also hoped that the prospect of a “ heavy,” 
steady franc, would attract foreign funds to Paris and also 
induce Frenchmen to call their money back from abroad 
or to bring their hoarded gold into the light of day. 
M. Pinay claimed last week that since Christmas $600 
million has been recovered by the French exchange stabil- 
isation fund. Over $300 million of this is accounted for 
by speculative funds which had moved out before devalu- 
ation ; the bulk of the rest apparently came from Switzer- 
land and Belgium (probably French-controlled money) as 
well as Germany. French shares on the Paris bourse 
showed very marked progress in the first weeks of the year, 
but have climbed down a little since then. Foreign interest 
in French investments certainly helps the balance of 
payments. The trend, however, will have to be reinforced 
and last much longer to offer a guarantee of security (par- 


_ ticularly since foreign funds can now move out at call) or 


to have an impact on French investment. 


HE dream of gold coming out in tons from the pro- 
"TL verbial French stockings has not come true. Gold is still 
selling on the “ parallel” market at a high premium. To 


- increase the supply, it has been suggested that death duties 


between husband and wife or those imposéd on direct 
descendants ought to be abolished. Gold is often hoarded 
to dodge the tax collector, but the government still hesitates 
because abolition would be greeted as a “ gift for the 
wealthy.” Altogether, it is still too early to assess the 
drive to attract capital, which has been given a fairly 
auspicious start. The hope of a miracle which would 
change the financial situation overnight has on the other 
hand proved an illusion. 

The balance of payments is ultimately dependent on 
trade. The foreign trade deficit of 29.4 billion francs in 
January is not, on its own, a worry. After a couple of 
months in rough balance, exports once again covered only 
four-fifths of the import bill. This setback, however, can 
be explained by seasonal fluctuations and the immediate 
effects of devaluation. In February the deficit was reduced 
to 10 billion francs. More alarming are recent studies of 
the structure of French trade, showing the relatively small 
proportion of finished industrial goods on the export side 
and, particularly, the very unfavourable balance in capital 
goods. The French steel industry has shown that there are 
branches in which France is very competitive. But is 
French engineering in a position to take advantage of the 
new price comparisons ? A recovery led by the export 
industries would be the ideal solution for the government. 

Looking at the whole situation it would seem that the 
government is most perturbed by the reason for its own 
success, The extent to which it has managed to keep 
wages and prices in check has been a sign that the recession. 
was having its effect and now the recession, in turn, has 
become the government’s worry. It is being recalled that 
last time, too, France was hit by the crisis later than its 
European partners. The government is trying to stimulate 
production through state investment. The nationalised 
industries have been urged to speed up their plans. “Bank 
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IRAQ CHOOSES FERAL CABLE 


Historically, Iraq, the home of great civilizations was one of 


the world’s most fertile areas. But for over half a millenium its 
fertility, dependent on irrigation, has been largely dormant. 
To restore it and modernise their country generally, the people of 
Iraq are now using their considerable oil revenues for extensive 


irrigation projects—which also provide a means of flood control and 
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of generating electric power. Prominent in this development is 
Northern Iraq, with large dam projects at Dokanand Derbendi Khan. 
And to supply burgeoning Mosul, Kirkuk, and other northern 
cities, power is being carried from the new Dibis thermal station 
on transmission lines equipped with FERAL CABLE — reliable 
Swedish ACSR. 
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rate, recently reduced by 0.25 per cent, will soon be brought 
down to 4 or even 3.75 per cent. Some credit restrictions 
have been relaxed. Yet all this will have little impact if 
private industry does not intend to invest. —To make money 
too cheap, on the other hand, would go against the official 
deflationary policy of vérité and sévérité launched last 
Christmas. Optimists in the government believe that after 
six months of this balancing act the French economy will 
find itself on the safe side of the crisis. The govern- 
ment could certainly do with such a quick success. Last 
year Frenchmen were in a mood expecting miracles. Now 
they have woken up to reality and the latest electoral tests 
show that many of them did not like the awakening. 


A Marshal ’s Health 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT LATELY IN SIAM 


HE health of Marshal Sarit Thanarat is the dominant 
factor in Siamese affairs today. Nobody knows how 
successful was-his recent operation for a chronic liver con- 
dition, although the preoccupation of the Bangkok censors 
with any newspaper references to anxiety or hope about 
his health is admirably calculated to spread arid magnify 
the very rumours which authority wishes to suppress. For 
after his earlier treatment in. the United States the tough 
soldier (still only 51) gained a fresh lease of energy, zeal 
and resolution, physical and moral, which has astonished 
friends and foes alike. The West may well hope that this 
is no fitful lease. 
Before and since introducing his new interim constitu- 


tion last month, Marshal Sarit has been carrying out a - 


shining crusade for domestic reform and political recon- 
struction, and a hard-driving all-out campaign against 
communist subversion. He has hit back at Chinese inter- 
ference with Siamese exports by banning all Chinese 
imports. He has, at long last, ordered the suppression of 
the opium traffic—to the consternation, it is whispered, of 
several of his supporters. (A bewildered police officer, in 
charge of an illicit cargo of ten tons of opium, was recently 
picked up.as he floated serenely down the Mekong and, 
despite his outraged protests, thrown into one of his own 
establishments. ) 

Marshal Sarit is rounding up communist suspects with 
no habeas corpus nonsense. He-is even tackling corruption 
in public life and attempting to discourage gambling. Like 
an oriental. La Guardia, he leaps into his luxurious limousine 
to chase the Bangkok fire-brigade to the scenes of the city’s 
numerous and disastrous fires and there supervises, on the 
spot,. the detection, trial and punishment of suspected fire- 
bugs. (By Siamese tradition, the physical presence of a 
ruler is believed to help allay any serious fire, but Sarit has 


‘sworn to stamp out the old and honourable Bangkok com- 


mercial custom of meeting deficits from fire insurance.) 


ARIT. has got religion,” his discomfited enemies jeer. 

A more plausible explanation is that, bropding in 
English convalescence after his medical treatment in the 
United States, he resolved to establish and dedicate him- 
self as an heroic figure of reform and progress in what he 
believes may be his last term of power as Siam’s strong-arm 
ruler, There are many Buddhist precedents for this ambi- 
tion. -So much has been.rottem im the state of Stam for so 
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long that there was, it must be conceded, general scepticism 
when the initial reforms by the marshal’s new Revolutionary 
Party were promulgated. And certainly only the surface of 
corruption has so far been scraped. But the marshal is 
persevering and has successfully overridden the massive 
resistance inside his own following.. He can count on the 
support of King Phumipol, and none seems strong enough 
to challenge him. “ Sarit still commands the tanks,” one 
Western diplomat repeated the cliché—“ and whoever 
commands the tanks rules Siam.” 

Marshal Sarit’s normal and expedient anti-communisn. 
has been inflamed by Cambodian recognition of Peking ana 
by his fear of subsequent Chinese infiltration and subversion 
from the south. He has also been moved to warm soldierly 
oaths by recent Chinese manceuvres designed to spoil Siam’s 
trade in hogs and water-buffaloes with Hongkong. The 
Chinese systematically undercut Siamese prices whenever an 
order was received from Hongkong, whose buyers accord- 
ingly became wary of Siamese commitments. Now China 
has generously passed on this small but profitable sideline to 
Cambodia as an indulgent reward, 


RRESTS of suspected communist agents have been 

stepped up inside Siam since Marshal Sarit’s returi 
from the United States. A.western liberal would wince at 
some aspects of the official technique ; but communist 
intimidation and terrorism in outlying villages has been 
undoubtedly—if roughly—curtailed, and there is apt, alas, 
to be scamt scope for the realistic expression of western 
liberal principles in either the jungles or the counsels of 
South East Asia. 

The question that haunts western diplomats in Bangkok 
is who will succeed Marshal Sarit, should ill-health compel 
him to retire suddetily before his reforms have been estab- 
lished. Like all dictators, he is reluctant to proclaim an 
heir apparent. Without doubt, his current reforms have 
been accompanied by action to break up and disperse rival 
factions in both the army and the police and to render harm- 
less the dispossessed interests now suffering under his 
moralistic decrees. But who would carry on if he were 
unable to do so ? 

There is a nasty suspicion that it might be Marshal Sarit’s 
powerful and enigmatic director of civil affairs, General 
Prapart ; and he is not a man who has been vouchsafed a 
vision of a burning Buddhist memorial in the skies. Even 
more horrendous is the prospect of a return of the former 
minister of the interior, General of Police Phao Sriyanond, 
master of organised corruption and intrigue, who was 
expelled to Europe when Marshal Sarit Marshal 
Pibul Songgram in September, 1957. Pibul himself, it is 
stressed, has no hope of a comeback ; the King, who is 
popular, has privately indicated that he would never tolerate 
another Pibul regime. There is accordingly a passionate 
and even slightly hysterical sincerity in the basso profondo 
toasts of western diplomats in Bangkok as they drink the 
health of Marshal Sarit. 
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Lovely to look at and delightful to be seen in, there’s real 
prestige in driving a Renault Dauphine. Good looks, 
surging power, gay colours, superb performance — they 
are all to be found in this one sparkling package. Let 
her rip at over 70, let her perform miracles at 47 to the 
gallon, let her glide over roads on her independent 
suspension and you will know that she is the car for you 
this year, next year and for many years to come. Go on, 
put your foot down and insist on driving a Dauphine. 
Write to us at the address below for the name of your 
nearest demonstration dealer. 


Price £758 .17.0 (inc. P.T.) 2-pedal control optional extra. 
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Fully assembled at Renault Limited, Western Avenue, London, W.3. 
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Are Interest Rates Too High? 


hoisted to its crisis point of 7 per cent in 

September, 1957, short money rates started to 
fall. In the last few weeks that fall has been sharply 
checked. In mid-February, the Treasury bill rate 
dipped below 3 per cent for the first time in four 
years. It is now nearly 3% per cent. Although the 
immediate cause of this rise was a technical one, behind 
it lies the waning of hopes that Bank rate, reduced to 4 
per cent last November, would be further reduced. Any 
: remaining hope has now been all but extinguished by 
the rise in New York. The US Treasury bill rate rose at 
the end of February and was followed by increases, 
from 24 to 3 per cent, in the official rediscount rates 
of the New York and several other Federal Reserve 
Banks ; this week the bill rate has risen still further, 
from 2.816 to 3.062 per cent, its highest since 
end-1957. So the City is coming to think that any 
further reduction of Bank rate is likely to wait until 
after a Budge: which the prophets expect to be full of 
teflationary stimulus ; if that fails, then it will be time 
to use Bank rate—but not before. 

This change of prospect for short-term rates explains 
part of the recent setback in gilt-edged, though political 
uncertainties and further selling by the banks have 
played their part too. But the limiting factor in the 
medium and long-term market is not set by Bank rate 
policy. Disappointment in the money market in the 
last few weeks has been trivial by comparison with the 
disappointment of the gilt-edged market for twelve 
months or more. Next week will mark the anniversary 
of the first reduction of Bank rate from the 7 per cent 
crisis rate; Bank rate has come down in a year to 
4 per cent, and the bill rate from just over 6 per cent 
to 3,5 per cent, but there has been only a small easing 
of the yields on medium and long-term gilt-edged. 

- The long-term gilt-edged rate had risen steeply well 
before the emergency measures of 1957; indeed, the 
demoralisation of the gilt-edged market that summer 


\ COUPLE of months or so after Bank rate was 


was. a prime factor in persuading the Government to 
take stern measures. By the eve of 7 per cent Bank 
rate, Consols were already yielding §4-per cent, against 
4+ per cent early in the year. The impact of 7 per 
cent was therefore less violent than it otherwise would 
have been. The yield on Consols shot up momentarily 
to over 54 per cent, settled for a while a little lower, 
and then, by the eve of the first Bank rate reduction, 
had regained its pre-crisis point. 


— this initial recovery, progress has been 
extremely slow. In these past twelve months the 
yield on Consols has fallen, on balance, by little more 
than } per cent ; it is now 4t# per cent. Despite the 
improvement in the basic health of the British economy 
and of sterling, the Consols yield today is scarcely back 
to its level of early May, 1957, when demoralisation 
started. In nearly two years, the yield has never dropped 
perceptibly below 4.7 per cent. There has been no such 
sustained period of high rates since the years imme- 
diately following World War I. Indeed, if one excludes 
the period 1955-59, there have béen only two years 
since 1931 when the average return on Consols topped 
4 per cent ; and in no single year since 1921 has it been 
as high as in 1958. 

The yield on Consols is the most convenient measure 
of long-period movements, but it rather understates the 
extent of the market’s reaction. At the peak towards 
the end of 1954 a representative long-dated stock, 3 
per cent Transport 1978-88, showed a redemption yield 
fully } per cent below the flat yield on Consols ; today 
there is a'difference of nearly § per cent in the opposite 
direction, for Transport stock yields 5 5/32 per cent. 
On the two longest stocks that are currently on tap to 
the market via the Government broker—5} per cent 
Conversion 1974 and 54 per cent Funding, 1882-84— 
yields of almost 53 per cent can still be obtained. 

There is one school of thought, possibly a grow- 









ing school, that regards it as paradoxical that such high 
gilt-edged yields should be maintained at a time when 
the economy has surplus capacity which the Govern- 
ment is deliberately trying to absorb by applying stimuli 
to raise output. So far, an easing of medium and 
long-term rates of interest has played no perceptible 
part in this process of stimulation. Since the credit 
squeeze was ended early in July—when policy started 
to swing into deliberate reflation—long rates have 
declined by no more than 4 per cent. Why, the 
monetary expansionists ask, not enlist the traditional 
reflationary instrument of cheap capital—especially 
since it might aid investment rather than consumption ? 

































3 ape line of argument implies that the monetary 

authorities are responsible for the present unusu- 
ally high level of rates. There is something in this. 
Official policy has tended to keep rates up first by fund- 
ing—that is by financing the requirements of the public 
sector so far as possible by sales of securities that do 
not rank as liquid assets at the banks ; funding has not 
been abandoned even though reflation has started. The 
attractive rates on national savings securities have been 
pulling in a large flow of funds, and the “departments ” 
plainly never lose an opportunity for selling stock to 
the market. Every recurrence of demand for long-term 
gilt-edged stocks has been readily matched by sales 
from official holdings. 

Moreover, the success of the authorities in selling 
securities to the public, coupled with the fact that, 
before the squeeze ended, the banks themselves became 
anxious to exchange any surplus liquid assets for high- 
yielding gilt-edged securities, forced down bank 
liquidity ratios to a point that gave them little 
latitude for expansion. Accordingly, the banks have had 
to finance a large proportion of the exceptionally large 
addition to their advances by selling investments. Since 
last September the portfolios of the clearing banks have 
been reduced by no less than {241 million, of which 
probably £180 million have been sold through the 
market. Clearly, sales of this magnitude within a short 
period would have inflicted major damage to the market 
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unless the authorities had been prepared to give: sub- 
stantial aid. But despite official help, selling from bank 
portfolios has inevitably acted as a drag upon the market. 

Evidently, if the authorities had not been so-con- 
cerned to sustain their grip gn bank liquidity by funding, 
the easing of medium and long term rates would have 
gone perceptibly further in these past twelve months 
or so. To admit this, however, is very far from accept- 
ing the contention that in the absence of the official 
brake there would have been a dramatic decline in rates. 
On the contrary, there is evidence that market 
psychology would in itself have imposed a braking 
action fairly quickly—because investors are still highly 
sensitive, perhaps hypersensitive, to any tendency that 
might conceivably be construed as a threat of renewed 
inflation. The sharp break in the market last autumn 
was partly brought about by fears that the pace of 
reflationary action in the preceding couple of months— 
modest though it had been—was “ inflationary.” 

In the circumstances, that was an irrational fear ; 
but it still lurks only a little below the surface in inves- 
tors’ thinking. This fear is a curb on any policy of 
credit expansion which aims at driving down medium 
and long-term rates substantially. Unless and until 
public confidence in the ability of governments to 
avoid a recurrence of inflation becomes much stronger 
than it is now (so that investors become much more 
ready to hold long-dated fixed interest securities), it is 
certain that any deliberate drive for lower rates would 
take a large amount of credit to produce a rela- 
tively small effect. And if the credit expansion went 
far it would be liable to defeat its purpose by causing 
holders of gilt-edged (not to mention holders of sterling) 
to take fright. | 

If there were no other effective instruments to hand 
for reflating the economy, or if those instruments 
had been put to work and found insufficient, then, 
admittedly, it would be right to enlist the aid of credit 
expansion of this kind. Then, indeed, the public’s 
fear of future inflation would almost certainly be less 
obsessive, so that the immediate disadvantages would 
look less disturbing. There would still be, however, the 
ultimate disadvantages, flowing from the fact that the 
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economy would be flush with credit at the very moment 
when action had to be taken to stem credit—so that the 
scope for monetary restraint would be impaired at the 
very moment when its efficacy was most important. It 
is hard to see what advantage could be gained from 
forcing rates down now that would justify saddling the 
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economy with this future disadvantage. The other 

methods will in themselves: invelve some 
credit expansion if they are not to cause an actual rise 
in interest rates. At present it would seem wise not to 
press credit creation significantly further than is needed 
for that limited purpose. 


Retailing on the Move 


One way of increasing productivity in which 


even small shopkeepers are prepared 
to invest is the mobile shop. 


HILST the self service revolution and the march 
of the multiples have focused public attention 
to retailing on to the larger units, there have 

been substantial though less spectacular developments 
in a type of retailing that is essentially “one-man.” 
Mobile shops have more than doubled in number since 
the war, and are still taking extra trade on to the roads 
at the rate of perhaps fifteen a week. They account for 
23-3 per cent of the nation’s retail food trade ; their 


high productivity and the strength of their position in © 


country districts and new housing estates will probably 
ensure their continued growth. 

The idea of mobile shops is as old as distribution 
itself. Most of the goods passing through the channels 
of distribution are destined for households and there is 
no necessary reason why the last link, between a fixed 
retail depot and the. home, need be provided by the 
housewife herself. The itinerant vendor has always 
been with us. The salesman going from pitch to pitch or 
door to door is conceptually more closely related to the 
mobile shop than the van delivering goods that have 
been selected previously and will be paid for later. But 
in some cases it is the cost of delivery, superimposed 
on the cost of collecting and filling orders that has led 
to the introduction of mobile shops. 

It is not surprising that problems of definition bedevil 
the statistics. The 1950 census of distribution list 
separately the travelling shops only of co-operative 
societies. Others are included with hawkers and pedlars 
under “ house-to-house selling.” Roundsmen deliver- 
ing milk and bread are excluded, though some of them 
do a trade in orange juice, flour confectionery and other 
articles. Should one include also the 4,500-5,000 
vehicles that sell 15 per cent or more of Britain’s ice 
cream ? The most comprehensive surveys of mobile 
shops in Britain were made in 1946 and 1955 by the 
Co-operative Union. Between 1946 and 1955 the co- 
operative mobile stores increased in number from about 
2,250 to more than 3,900: of the later total 1,750 were 
grocers, 1,360 butchers and more than 700 sold other 
kinds of food. 

In 1955 the Scottish and Northern regions had most 
mobile shops in relation to fixed shops (28 per cent and 


32 percent respectively) and the South and West had 
fewest 7 per cent and 4 per cent). The greatest propor- 
tionate increase since 1946 was shown by the South- 
West (which had in Devon the only footwear mobile 
shop and in Somerset three out of the four ladies’ hair- 
dressing ones—the fourth being in Oxford). The 
Co-ops ran 41 drapery mobile shops, 6 furnishing, 6 
selling radio and TV, two men’s wear, one corn and 
seed and one fried fish and chips. Numbers will now 
be approaching 6,000 and are going on rising at an 
annual rate of some 550 vehicles—probably three times 
the corresponding figure for all other operators com- 
bined. Co-operative annual trade by mobiles will now 
be around £70 million per annum ; one can only guess 
at the rest but it should bring the total over the £100 
million mark, carried by possibly 10,000 vehicles. 


a main stimulus to this growth has undoubtedly 


been the dearth of fixed shops on new housing 
estates. In many cases families have been in occupa- 
tion there for years before the shops provided for in the 
plans were built and operating. Even without this lag, 
rehousing has meant a thinning out of population and 
a lower ratio of shops to houses, both of which benefit 


_ the mobile shop. But other factors have been at work, 


such as clever design which provided inside service (and 
avoided purchase tax), the provision of washbasins, 


MOBILE SHOP RESULTS 
{Co-operative only : 1!950.Census)* 


Average Sales per 
Weekly person for all 
Average Average Sales shops in nearest 
Weekly Number per turnover group 
Number Sales Employed Person or groups and 
same trade 


205 . 97 
191 : 15 
108 . 68 

88 . 55 
125 36 
89 50 
144 1: 7 


52-58 


fluorescent lighting and cold storage containers, and the 
development of the battery-electric vehicle which makes 
for easier stopping-and-starting and is more economical 
over low mileages. 

Moreover, the “ productivity” of mobile shops is 
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high as the table, based on the 1950 census, shows. 
(The totals differ from the Co-operative surveys proba- 
bly because they include only mobile shops operating as 
“independent branch establishments.”) Co-operative 
censuses have shown that, compared with static 
shops in the same trade, of the same turnover, mobile 
shops averaged sales that were two-thirds to three- 
quarters as high again per person employed. Many 
operators would claim much more than a driver-sales- 
man can sell, with one pair of hands, three or four times 
as much as the average assistant in a fixed shop. 

This high productivity of the modern mobile shop 
was first discovered by Gottlieb Duttweiler of Switzer- 
land in the 1920s, and mobile shops—now over 100 of 
them—-still account for 7 per cent of the retail turnover 
of his vast Migros organisation despite its great postwar 
development of supermarkets. The Migros type of 
vehicle, with no protection from the weather and next 
to no display, is unsuitable for this country, but 
the Duttweiler insistence on strict adherence to a 
timetable is still the secret of success. Customers must 
be able to rely on the shop being available at the time 
when they expect it (once or twice a week). With this 
proviso, and within broad limits, they will shop when 
the retailer chooses, so that retailing’s biggest problem, 
the alternation of rush hours and slack periods, can be 
replaced by a steady flow of work. 

This is the principal reason for the high efficiency in 
selling of the mobile shop. Others are that the physical 
arrangement is such that almost everything is within 
reach, that there is a higher average sale per customer, 
that the functions of preparation and of service tend to 
be separated, and that in a one-man show the owner or 
manager has, or can be given, every incentive to work 
hard and long. One multiple pays its driver-managers 
£12 tos. plus 6d. in the £ on all sales over £200 per 
week. 

Other costs are of the order of {10 per week for a 
2-ton petrol vehicle doing 20 miles a day. First cost of 
a fully equipped mobile shop is about £1,700 and it 
would be wise to allow £300 a year for depreciation 
and repairs, {£125 for petrol and oil, and {100 for 
garaging and sundry expenses. This is § per cent 
of sales at {200 per week, 3.3 per cent at £300, 2} per 
cent at £400. A butcher’s sales will be nearer £150, 
but he can manage with a smaller vehicle. How do these 
compare with fixed shops ? A general dealer in a back 
street, with living accommodation in the same building 
and not requiring the full-time attention of an adult 
male, certainly has a far lower break-even point ; but 
there will be no question of its sales exceeding £250 per 
week. A grocery multiple branch may nowadays break 
even only at £250, and its net profit after that will cer- 
tainly rise less steeply than that of the mobile shop, 
because of the need to add extra staff. Sales in fixed 
shops are less predictable ; expensive promotional efforts 
may be needed to reach capacity, and the alternative of 
working well below capacity will be preferable, whereas 
the mobile shop can usually reach whatever capacity the 
energy and methods of its operator set. 
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The mobile shop has its own disadvantages, of 
course, though most of the technical ones—heating, 
refrigeration, and washing facilities—have now been 
overcome, and in case of breakdown a “ standby ” 
vehicle can be hired from the manufacturers ‘when 
needed. It is an embarrassment to supply a mobile shop, 
since it is undesirable that goods should simply be 
dropped at its garage in the absence of the operator. 
Stocks in the vehicle itself, even of the packaged 
groceries, have to be replenished daily and unless this 
is done by the operator from his own garage store it 
means assembly and clerical work at a central depot. 


EF” these reasons few multiples operate large fleets of 

mobiles. One exception is Baylis of Reading, which 
bases its fleet on a special depot; another is Thrift Stores 
of Leeds where the mobile shops are attached to 
branches, the manager receiving a bonus on their sales 
to ensure his support. In general they are used in ones 
and twos to break into newly developing areas where for 
one reason or another a fixed shop is not available or not 
suitable. A greater demand comes from independent 
shopkeepers, often for a son emerging from National 
Service. 

In such a case, there is no question of checking stocks 
or fixing prices, and the gross profit can reach {50 a 
week, which leaves enough to write off the cost of the 
vehicle very quickly. This represents a form of expan- 
sion and capital expenditure amongst a class of retailer 
not noted for either, and financing it is easy with quick 
profits and a down payment of only 20 per cent. 

Because mobile shops are neither fish, fowl nor good 
red herring, they have stirred up several arguments 
about what the law is or should be. They may blow their 
musical horns only when on the move ; they are subject 
to hygiene regulations, and to C-licence restrictions on 
hours of work, but not to shop closing hours as deter- 
mined by the local authority. There have been com- 
plaints that they are a danger to young children playing 
in the estates, and a proposal that they should pay a 
registration fee corresponding to the rates that they 
would pay if they were fixed shops in similar localities. 
They are not, like new fixed shops, subject to planning 
permission, nor, like public service vehicles to. the 
licensing of their route; any attempt to regulate 
their numbers and routes would pose some knotty 
problems. 

What of their future ? Local authorities may catch 
up with the provision of shops on new estates but 
experience shows that even the full planned provision 
need not prevent the mobiles operating profitably. The 
new car owners will in most cases not use them much for 
“convenience ” shopping. Mobiles do not need to com- 
pete with supermarkets ; their role it seems, is to replace 
the small shop in bringing goods near the home. In 
this role they can bring more, nearer, more cheaply. 
For years to come there will be housewives, tied to the 
home by distance, children, or laziness, who will 
welcome them. 
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BUSINESS NOTES 


FINANCIAL MARKETS 


Dollar, Franc and Pound 


HE dollar is still on the defensive. Last week’s rise in 


discount rates at the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York and other centres, discussed more fully in our Ameri- 
can survey, has not led to any weakening of sterling or 
other European currencies against the dollar. Exchange is 
still flowing into France, and the Bank of France has 
announced that it has no further need of the swap facilities 
made available by the Bank of England and Continental 
central banks ; the special credit facilities granted by the 
Bank for International Settlements and a group of American 
banks are still intact. 

The move by the American monetary authorities had been 
too largely discounted to have impressed foreign opinion, 
which is still waiting for some (unspecified) decisive action 
to “stop the rot” in American public finances. But the 
rise in American money rates—the three months’ Treasury 
bill rate reached 3.062 per cent this week, only 4 per cent 
below the London rate and significantly above short money 
rates in Frankfurt, Amsterdam and some other Continental 
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NEW YORK 
BANK RATES 


centres—may exert its own pull on American and European 
funds that have moved into Europe. It is a long time since 
rates in New York have stood above.important Continental 
centres. Swiss bankers, faced with a plethora of liquid 
funds, have recently been buying US Treasury bills. 
Sterling this week faced in addition the trouble and 
confusion in Iraq, and rumours that the election might 
after all be in May. Its continued firmness against these 
several influences is a reflection of the strength of under- 
lying confidence. Gilt-edged securities have fared rather 
worse. Bank selling has not stopped, and the market has 
to adjust itself to the new Bank rate prospect. After Thurs- 
day’s “ no change ” it became clear that there could be no 
question of a reduction until after the Budget. Equities 
have been fairly bright. Even oil shares.were little scarred 
‘by Iraq, and the market as a whole is successfully absorbing 
the flow of new issues released by the removal of the CIC 


control. The latest batch is covered in our notes on 
Company Affairs. 

Australia has announced its expected issue to deal with 
the maturity in June of {20,675,000 of 3} per cent 
1954-59 stock. Holders are offered conversion into an issue 
of £10 million 53 per cent stock 1973, and £10 million of 
5% per cent 1976-79, both at 99. Cash offers will be 
accepted if conversion applications leave something over. 
These terms—the gross redemption yields are around 
£5 12s. per cent—are almost the same as for Australia’s 
issue of £15 million of new money last October. 


STEEL 


Cutting Down Stocks 


¥ the end of last year stocks of steel in consumers’ hands 
were lower, in terms of the rate of consumption, than 

at any time since mid-1956 ; and they will have been falling 
further since. Even so, the 3,526,000 tons of finished steel 
in those stocks represented about 14.7 weeks’ consumption, 
which was higher than in most postwar years ; right across 
the whole range of steel usage, that tonnage hardly yet 
means short commons. With steel production output 
running 25 per cent below capacity, customers know that 
they can get delivery of most products relatively quickly. 
There is still no very significant improvement in the rate 


‘of ordering, though there are more signs than a month or 


two ago that certain customers at least have stopped running 
down their stocks. Production in February was at the rate of 
349,000 ingot tons a week, slightly lower than in January 
because of the strike at the Steel Company of Wales and 
through mechanical difficulties elsewhere ; it was about 184 
per cent lower than in February, 1958. 

At an annual rate, that would represent just over 
18 million ingot tons, against a steel-producing capacity this 
year of some 244 million tons. This state of surplus, as 
the British Iron and Steel Federation recently pointed out, 
“cannot leave the industry’s long-term development 
unaffected,” in that it must mean reviews of companies’ 
plans, The immediate effect of recession, however, has been 
to leave plant manufacturers freer to get on with schemes 
already in hand ; the Iron and Steel Board reports this 
week that last year the industry managed to spend {105 
million on modernisation and development, against 
£95 million in 1957. Second thoughts or not, the manu- 
facturers expect to spend at least as much this year. 

The board’s comment some months ago that from schemes 
already in hand it could see capacity for about 27 million 
ingot tons of steel by 1962 has been interpreted to mean 
that it was revising its long-term plans downward. This 
week it said that while about 500,000 tons of capacity in 
obsolete works had been closed earlier than it had originally 
expected, 

the prospect now is that the production capacity for 

crude steel will approach 28 million tons by 1962. If there 


is the demand, production in excess of that capacity should 
be possible. 
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That does not take account of any significant production 
by 1962 from the two new projects for strip mills at 
Ravenscraig and Newport. 


The Newport Mill 


OME details of the Newport project, which is looked on 
S in the steel industry as by far the more important of 
these two new strip mills, were announced by Lord Mills 
this week. This entirely new integrated plant, which is to be 
built by Richard Thomas and Baldwins, the last major com- 
pany still nationalised, is to have an initial crude steel 
capacity of a million ingot tons, from which “ not less than 
600,000 tons of strip mill products” will be rolled on a 
semi-continuous strip mill ; it is to be sited at an excellent 
deepwater anchorage. The ingot capacity of the new steel 
works will be lower than that in the strip mill project sub- 
mitted by the company to the Iron and Steel Board in March 
last year, after the board had turned down its original pro- 
posal for a steelworks there which would have been laid out 
for an eventual strip mill, but in the first place would have 
included only a billet mill. The new scheme, which has 
now been approved by the board, however, retains one 
major feature of the original proposal: it will have a margin 
of crude steel capacity to supply extra slabs to RTB’s exist- 
ing continuous strip mill at Ebbw Vale, releasing the slabs 
now sent there from the company’s Redbourn works at 
Scunthorpe. That steel, produced from home ore, will now 
be made into billets at a new continuous billet mill to be 
installed at Redbourn. . 


The Newport plant is estimated to cost {100 million: 
RTB is to borrow {£60 million of this direct from the 
Government under an agreement roughly similar to that 
under which £50 million is being lent to Colvilles to build 
the other new strip mill at its Ravenscraig works. The 
company will finance the rest, plus development at Ebbw 
Vale and Redbourn, from its own resources and its normal 
borrowing from the Iron and Steel Holdings and Realisation 
Agency, which is at present its sole shareholder. The 
nationalised company will draw the {£60 million in ten 
tranches over five years, at interest rates set by the Treasury 
having regard to the cost of long-term Government borrow- 
ing at the time (the same formula as applied to Colville’s). 
The first tranche is to be drawn in October this year, and 
the loan is to be repaid by 1971. The heads of agreement 
agreed in principle include provision for the possible return 
of the company to private ownership during this 
period. ° 

The Newport plant is expected to come into operation in 
1963, to achieve “ significant output ” by 1964, and to come 
into full production by 1965 or 1966. It is designed to be 
capable of conversion to a fully-continuous mill—and pre- 
sumably for very considerable expansion from its initial 


capacity . 


STANDARD-MASSEY-FERGUSON-ROVER 








Trembling on the Brink? 


S this issue of The Economist goes to press, no 
announcement has been made concerning either of the 

two business deals involving the Standard Motor Company 
on which discussions have been taking place in recent 
weeks: namely, the sale of Standard’s tractor division to 
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Massey-Ferguson, and a merger between Standard and 
Rover. The scene of the negotiations may have been shifted 
this week to Geneva, where officials of Rover and Standard 
are attending the Motor Show. Agreement between 
Massey-Ferguson and Standard has been rumoured to 
be near for some time; Massey-Ferguson announced in 
January that it did not intend to renew its contract for 
tractor production with Standard, which does not formally 
expire until 1965, and stated at that time that it was 
negotiating to buy Standard’s tractor division. Last week 
Rover and Standard issued a joint announcement that pre- 
liminary talks between the two companies were taking place, 
with the objective of “ assessing whether the two companies 
can help one another.” 


Presumably the two sets of negotiations depend upon 
each other to a high degree ; a final agreement involving all 
three companies may be announced simultaneously. 
Roughly one-half of Standard’s present annual output of 
about 150,000 units is represented by tractors. Sale of so 
large a part of the company’s assets (and earnings) would 
make some rapid increase in car and commercial vehicles 
essential, and a merger with another manufacturer is one 
obvious way to do this. On the other hand Standard and 
Rover could merge even if the former kept its tractor divi- 
sion: such a merger was discussed a few years ago, but the 
idea was dropped. Between them the two companies now 
have an estimated annual output of about 100,000 cars, plus 
about 50,000 Land Rovers, a year. 


A price of £12-£13 million has been suggested for 
Massey-Ferguson’s purchase of Standard’s tractor works at 
Banner Lane ; against this about 24 per cent of Standard’s 
equity is held by Massey-Ferguson and would presumably 
figure in the deal. It has been suggested that these shares 
might be taken over by Rover, for which Standard could 
then make an offer. Massey-Ferguson could purchase the 
tractor division with its own shares ; but a cash deal seems 
more likely in view of Standard’s current shortage of 
cash. A Standard-Rover combination would initially have 
an output approaching that of Vauxhall and Rootes ; but 
would probably need to expand its facilities if it hoped to 
compete in markets with BMC and Ford. 


FORD MOTOR 


Better than Expected 


HERE was talk of a scrip issue and the £1 ordinary 
shares of Ford Motor were firm before the prelimi- 
nary statement. There is no scrip issue but the shares 
justifiably gained another 1s. 73d. to §7s. 13d. on the 
“special non-recurring” interim dividend for 1959— 
clearly a profits tax interim—of 3 per cent. This implies an 


SALES AND EARNINGS 
(£°000s) 


June 30, Dec. 31, June 30, Dec. 31, 


Six months ended 1957 1957 1958 1958 
DE DS uvecusew Se5% eb 40 0% 79,900 86,000 110,200 96,400 
Trading profit ........... 8,685 10,720 14,139 12,175 
Back pension contributions a 1,362 1,508 115 
eS er 8,685 9,358 12,631 12,061 
Vehicles sold ..........4. 166,234 172,187 228,773 192,799 
Trading profit per vehicle. £53'2 £62', £613, £63 
Trading profit/Sales ...... 10-9% 125% 12:9% 126% 
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Assurance of sound 
planning and design... 


This handsome office block impressively 
sited at Kingswood, Surrey, was recently 
completed by Richard Costain Ltd. for the 
Legal & General Assurance Society. 

It is a “T” shaped building, rising in its 
centre to six storeys. 


The Costain combination of sound prelim- 
inary planning plus technical experience and 
skill enabled the contract to be finished 

in less than 18 months. 


...secured this 
‘Legal & General’ 
contract for 


Richard 


F | q> ws ‘i . : XN Architect ; RONALD FIELDING, A.R.1.B.A. 
7 , , 


maith 


BUILDING & CIVIL ENGINEERING CONTRACTORS - LONDON - ENGLAND 


HOME BRANCHES: BRISTOL - CANTERBURY - GRAYS - NEWCASTLE - PLYMOUTH Middle East - Rhodesia - Nigeria - Canada - West Indies 








THE LABOURS OF HERCULES 












THE HiFTH LABOUR 
THE AUGEAN STABLES 


In our more philosophical moments, 
it’s comforting to reflect that things 
|  gotinto amessinthe Ancient World 
just as easily as they do to-day. 
Those Augean Stables, for instance! 
Not only Hercules but the whole | 
country knew they were there and 
needed attention. And it took the 
combined resources of two rivers, 
| . which Hercules diverted, to sweeten 
things up. 
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Hercules can learn lessons, too. In his more 
mature guise, as amodern chemical company, 
he knows now that the best way of dealing 
‘with a mess is to prevent it ever happening. 
Hence his Pentalyn synthetic resins for inks 
and varnishes—Cellolyn resins for lacquers 
—Ethyl Cellulose for speciality coatings—to 
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name three of his present weapons at random. 
These help to stop production messes before 
they start, if only because of the standard of 
quality and consistency they reflect. Do you 
toodislike the prospectof messes? Ifso, and the 
weapons of industrial chemistry are indicated, 
check on this aspect of the Hercules story. 
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effective rise in the ordinary dividend from 9 to 12 per cent, 
against the market’s best expectations of 11 per cent, and 
the shares now yield 4.2 per cent. 
' The dividend is backed, naturally enough after a boom 
year in the motor industry, by impressive profits, Last 
year Ford Motor’s sales jumped from 338,421 to 421,572 
vehicles, and in value from £165.9 million to £206.6 million. 
Trading income, before charging back-pension contribu- 
tions, advanced from £19.4 million to £26.3 million. But 
the real significance in the figures is that the fall in profits 
in the second half of the year was not so significant as the 
directors apprehended in the interim report at the beginning 
of October. A seasonal influence can be discerned in the 
drop in the number of vehicles sold, but profit. per vehicle 
(which affords a rough guide though it takes no account-of 
business in spares) and the ratio of trading profits to turn- 
over have both remained remarkably constant in the last 
eighteen months. There was a slight drop in profit margins 
in the second half of the year which must be largely attri- 
butable to the slightly lower rate of production over that 
period. 


COMMON MARKET IN CARS 


Line-up at Geneva 


ENEVA’S Salon d’Auto, 1959, which opened this week, 
is a curtain raiser for motor competition inside the 
Common Market—though held outside the frontiers of the 
Six and with outsiders, -particularly the British motor 
industry, there in some force. Of the Common Market’s 
manufacturers only the Italian Fiat company has launched 
a really new model, the Fiat 1800. This is a six-cylinder 
model, with alternative capacities of 1,795 or 2,054 Cc: it 
has been designed to fill the lack of modern medium-sized 
Italian cars. It is a saloon built on much the same straight- 
lined pattern as the Austin A.55 (Farina seems to have had 
about the same amount of influence on both designs). 
Whether it will replace Fiat’s existing 1400 and 1900 models 
has not been announced. Its domestic price of some £850 
ensures, at present tariff rates, the exclusion of possible 
foreign competitors. Both the Italians and the French are 
pursuing a most aggressive sales policy in Germany, and 
are making much more rapid headway in Germany than in 
either of the other markets. Fiat sells a car for under {250 
in Germany and sold some 20,000 cars during the last 6 
months, while licences for German cars in Italy have been 
limited to less than 2,000. 

The Italian-styled A.40, A.§5, Wolseley 1500, MG 
Magnette Mark III, in all of which Farina has played a part, 
and the Standard Vignale, designed by Michelotti are show- 
ing at Geneva for the first time, reflecting the British desire 
to enter the Continental market. Competitors have marked 
with surprise the changing look of British cars. But nobody 
is worried while the British competition remains outside 
their new trading enclave. British salesmen are trying to 
make the best of the circumstances: Rootes are building up 
a streamlined sales organisation in the centre of Europe 
based in Geneva and have more agents and salesmen on the 
road than ever before. - First impressions in Geneva suggest 
that the scene is well set for a European competitive 
market in motor cars, with competition at its fiercest in 
the Common Market. British manufacturers made good 
use of the period of germination of the Free Trade Area. 
They cannot be blamed that it was stillborn. 


BUSINESS NOTES 


OVERSEAS TRADE 


The Gap Narrows 


N February imports usually fall more sharply than British 
I exports, thus narrowing the trade gap. Last month’s 
trade followed that pattern. Imports fell by £36 million to 
£292.4 million cif, while exports dropped by {£19 million 
to £250.9 million fob. With re-exports £1 million higher 
at {10.4 million, the apparent visible deficit fell by £18 
million to £31.1 million. The buoyancy shown by imports 
and exports in the fourth quarter has faded, at least for the 
time being. In the fourth quarter imports were 14 per cent 
higher in value than a year ago, and were expected to 
increase further as Britain pulled out of its recession. They 
have not done so: taking January and February together 
imports were still only 14 per cent higher than a year ago. 
Exports in the fourth quarter were, only 14 per cent smaller 
than a year ago, but in January and February the average 
was three per cent smaller than a year ago. 

UNITED KINGDOM TRADE 


(£ million—monthly average or calendar months) 


Imports Exports Re-exports Apparent Exports to 
cif lob fob deficit N.America 


36-5 
1958 Ist quarter b-4 , 25-2 
2nd, 300- : 33-1 

a, 42-5 

= . . 45-2 


1959 January ... 328- ° : 49-1 
February* . : 250-9 : 31-1 


* Provisional. 


Shipments to North America fell by £44 million to £36.8 
million last month, though the average for the two months 
was still one-fifth higher than in the same period of 1958. 
Shipments to the United States in February dropped by £3.3 
million to £24.5 million while shipments to Canada were 
£1.1 million lower at £12.3 million. 


THE SMALL INVESTOR 


A Choice of Risks 


IR EDWARD WILSHAW’S championship of the merits of 

investment trusts is well supported by the practical 
steps he has taken to make Cable and Wireless popular 
among small investors as well as big. His contribution to 
the debate on how best to serve needs of the small investor, 
in his statement to Cable and Wireless stockholders, is 
certainly provocative in the distinctions that it draws 
between investment trusts and unit trusts. 

His warning that an investor in a unit trust puts his 
capital at risk is opportune. A general and prolonged fall 
in industrial equities would shake the confidence of many 
new investors in unit trusts and, thrift plans or no thrift 
plans, it would be much more difficult to appeal to them 
again. Then Sir Edward carries the argument on to more 
debatable’ ground, with the suggestion that the ordinary 
shares of a well-managed investment trust are a better 
repository for small savings than a unit trust. He advances 
two reasons. First, the value of investment trust stocks is 
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not determined by the day-to-day fluctuations in the value 

of the underlying securities. Secondly, whereas a unit trust . 
distributes all its income, the typical investment trust puts 

part of it to reserve. 
mention a third and palpable attraction: the effect of gear- 
ing on investment trust equities. 

Day-to-day changes in the market value of an investment 
trust equity may be smaller and slower than those. of a trust 
unit. But that is the result of a narrow market as much-as 
of intrinsic merits ; investment trust equities can slump just 
as quickly as the general run of ordinary shares—and on 
occasions more quickly. The reserves set up by investment 
trusts provide a backing for growth and some insurance that 
dividends can be preserved in bad years. But, turning Sir 
Edward’s argument on its head, there are some holders of 
investment trust ordinaries who might prefer more generous 
dividends which would bring the value of their holdings 
closer to break-up values, and carry the risk of greater 
fluctuation in market values and dividends. There is, in 
fact, room for both investment trusts and unit trusts. Sir 
Edward’s plea for the merits of investment trusts is timely. 
His further argument that the number of unit trusts should 
be controlled is not so easy to accept. 


GOLD AND SILVER 


Sophisticated Hoarding 


AMUEL MONTAGU AND CO, whose annual bullion review 
always sheds some new and intriguing light on the 
precious metals, this year draws a distinction between 
“ hoarding ” and “ investment ” in gold. The review esti- 
mates that in 1958 private hoarding demand fell away to a 
mere 4 million ounces, compared with 73 million in 1957, 
but that “ investment” in gold rose sharply from about 14 
million in 1957 to around 8 million ounces. What is the 
line of demarcation between primitive hoarding and sophisti- 
cated investment ? Both usually involve speculation about 
the price of gold, but it is possible to distinguish between 
French and Indian peasants hedging against the instability 
of their own currency, and international investors hedging 
against a rise in the world price of gold. This new 
demand has been canalised mainly through Switzerland, 
Toronto and London ; London is at a disadvantage since the 
authorities still ban forward dealings in gold. Samuel Mon- 
tagu does not rule out the possibility that America might 
be forced to raise the gold price. 

The supplies of newly mined gold out of which this private 
monetary demand for gold has to be satisfied are increasing 
steadily. Total world production excluding the USSR is 
put at 30,200,000 ounces for last year, an increase of 800,000 
ounces on the total for 1957 and 2 million on-that for 
1956. Soviet production is estimated by Samuel Montagu 
at about the same figure as that of South Africa, namely a 
little over 174 million ounces ; Soviet gold sales in 1958 
are put at about 6 million ounces. 

The review’s comments on silver are notable for the silver 
saga of Saudi Arabia. This is the only country that has so 
far failed to make any arrangement with the United States 
for the repayment of Lend-Lease silver obtained during the 
war. Far from repaying silver (it borrowed 21 million 
ounces in the war) Saudi Arabia has in recent years been 
absorbing it on a substantial scale as a result of an expensive 
programme of minting and circulating silver ryals. These 
coins have been made 11/12ths fine and for some time past 


Sir Edward does not, incidentally, - 
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their silver content has exceeded the exchange value of the 
paper ryal. Gresham’s Law has duly come into play and 
almost as fast as the new coins have come in the silver 
has gone out again, some of it melted in the Lebanon, bu: 
more recently shipped in the form of coin through Aden 
to the world’s markets, including London. It is estimated 
that at least 12 million ounces of silver have been extracted 
in this manner, to the considerable profit of the dealers con- 
cerned but with diminishing prospect of the United States 
ever recouping the Lend-Lease silver still vane by Saudi 
Arabia. 


INTERNATIONAL INVESTMENT 


A Banker Speaks Out 


NCE again, Sir George Bolton strikes an individual note 
QO to stockholders of: the Bank of London and South 
America. Last year, he argued that the world might be 
moving from the scarcity economics of postwar years “ into 
a position of abundance, smaller profit margins and fierce 
trade competition.” He sees no reason to modify that view. 
But this year he turns to the increasing economic power of 
Europe in relation to the United States, and argues the 
need for Britgin to join in common European financial 
ventures. 

Europe’s capital market is assuming increasing importanc: 
when America’s is beset by fears of inflation. He hopes 
that the steps, “belated but important” (and these are 
significant words from Sir George, who was in charge of 
exchange policy at the Bank of England for many years 
and is still on the Bank Court) to convertibility last Decem- 
ber open the way towards full freedom for European 
financial institutions to “combine their resources and 
expertise to finance industrialisation in Latin America and 
the Commonwealth.” Exchange control is still an obstacle 
to participation by the Bank of London and South America 
in the financing consortiums now being arranged on the 
Continent. But the bank has made a new drive for expan- 
sion in Europe and North America, and the loss of deposits 
caused by transfer of the bank’s Caribbean branches to the 
new Bank of London and Montreal has been more than 
made good. The bank's foreign exchange business has 
doubled in the past year 

Sir George believes cae financial and trading interests in 
the West must revise their ideas of. where they can make 
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For Mr. Hans Wiisporr, President of the 
Rolex Watch Company, Geneva, almost all sales 
of his famous wrist watches are export sales. 


By long experience, he knows that selling 
to the world springs from telling the world— 
through international advertising. 


That’s why Hans WILspDoRF uses TIME, 
The Weekly Newsmagazine, as an international 
mainspring to his world markets. 


TIME, The Weekly Newsmagazine, Talstrasse 39, Ziirich. 


Five separate weekly editions covering the globe, 


MADE IN SWITZERLAND ...SOLD AROUND THE WORLD... advertised in TIME 
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Extremes of heat, dust and humidity need 
not affect health or efficiency. Temkon 
air conditioning units make normal living 
possible in some of the worst climates in 


or another. Perhaps it was when you read the the world. Outside, the temperature may 
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Drinking water coolers 


Granada’s next play 


ITV March 17th at 8.30 pm 


Self-contained air-cooled 
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money. Africa he almost rules out, on wide political 
grounds ; nor does he see a sympathetic climate for western 
business in the Middle East or Asia. That leaves, apart 
from Australasia, Europe and the Americas—the areas in 
which the Bank of London and South America operates. 
Instability of currencies. and of . governments of Latin 
America does not worry the Bank of London, and Sir George 
see no reason why it should worry businessmen. These 
countries now allow free remittance of profits, and that is 
ali that matters. Certainly Germany is going ahead ; 
Mercedes is putting up plants worth £50 million in Brazil. 
Against those British businessmen. who recall unfavourable 
experiences a few years ago, Sir George maintains that the 
attitude of South American governments to foreign investors 
has since changed radically. 


Eurunion in Britain 


HE rapid march of events in Continental financial 
rr centres has provoked thought in the City about its 
own part in the European capital market. Obstacles to full 
and active participation are still considerable, and British 
investors have not in the past shown great interest in 
Continental securities. Difficulties of institutional practice 
and legal requirements act as a further brake, which has 
been particularly restrictive on participation in the Euro- 
pean unit trusts that have recently been created. 

These difficulties have been highlighted in the case of 
Eurunion, the common market trust launched by a Conti- 
nental banking syndicate and sold in all financial centres of 
the six common market countries. N. M. Rothschild are 
acting as London agents. But the provisions of the Pre- 
vention of Fraud (Investments) Act, impede the marketing: 
of these units. Eurunion cannot be brought within the 


NEW EUROPEAN UNIT TRUSTS 


Sponsored by Range of Price 
Securities 

Eurunion . Internatnl. consortium* “ Six" only DM. 100 
Eurit... sees . Union Bank at Switz... OEEC area SW. frs. 100! 
Europa Valor Swiss corporation 

ee ORES area SW. frs. 100 
Europal.... Hardy & Co. ......... * Six ”’ only DM. 101', 
Industria ... Dresdner Bank ....... * Six ’’ only DM. 100', 


* Credit Commercial de France, Compagnie Financiere (Paris) ; Banque 
Lambert, Compagnie d’Outremer pour 1'Industrie et la Finance (Brussels) ; : 
Berliner Handelsgesellschaft (Frankfurt) ; Banca di Credito Finanziario 

“ Mediobanca’’ (Milan) ; Pierson, Heldring & Pierson’ (Amsterdam). 
Board of Trade regulations on unit trusts for several 
reasons: its trustees are foreign ; and its loading charge is 
16 per cent over 20 years, against the maximum allowed 
by the Board of Trade of 134 per cent. Rothschilds have 
felt able to pass on details of the offer to banks and brokers 
only, leaving them to contact institutional and other 
investors. The yield of 2 per cent is another deterrent 
to British investors. Subscriptions in this country are so 
far small ; but the interest shown. suggests that Continental 
securities may in future become more important in the 
London market. 


BRITISH ALUMINIUM 


The £88,009 Postscript 


POSTSCRIPT to the British Aluminium dispute proposes 
that compensation for loss of office should be voted 
to Lord Portal, the former chairman of BA, in the sum of 
£30,000 and to Mr Geoffrey Cunliffe, the former managing 
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director, in the sum of £58,000. Both gentlemen resigned 
from the BA board last month after Tube Investments and 
Reynolds Metal had secured control of the company follow- 
ing a battle of much bitterness. Average emoluments of 
the twelve directors of British Aluminium in 1957 were 
about £9,000. The ex gratia payments now proposed will 
presumably be free of tax. 

Compensation to directors for loss of office has been 
attracting a lot of attention recently, The anomalous nature 
of such a payment was recognised by the Royal Commis- 
sion on Taxation. It argued that it was comparable with 
a payment in lieu of salary, which “should certainly be 
regarded as taxable”; the Royal Commission therefore 
recommended that compensation payments should in 
future be treated as taxable income. Thus far, they have 
not been. However large the ex gratia payment is, the 
Inland Revenue cannot intervene? What it can do is tax any 
part of the compensation that is a payment for past services, 
and any compensation that arises from a contract. These 
payments are due for approval on April rst, that is before 
the Budget in which the Chancellor, if he has a mind to 


do so, could belatedly implement the Royal Commission’s 
recommendation. 


AIRCRAFT ORDERS 


Rotodyne on a See-Saw 


ROSPECTS for Fairey Aviation’s Rotodyne, a first- 

generation cross between an aircraft and a helicopter, 
go up and down with see-saw regularity. No orders have 
been placed for commercial versions of the prototype 
now flying, which can seat up to 48 passengers, but there 
has been a good deal of interest in the proposed version of 
the same machine powered by larger engines, a pair of 
Rolls-Royce Tynes in place of the existing Napier Elands. 
The change seemed sensible, and the Treasury was willing 
to allow the Ministry of Supply to pay half the development 
cost if the company bore the rest, up to a combined 
maximum of £8-{10 million. There were several potential 
customers—British European Airways, the American 
helicopter operator, New York Airways, and the Canadian 
Okanagan Helicopters, with the virtual certainty that if 
these ordered the Rotodyne, the Belgian airline Sabena 
would do the same. 

Yet almost as soon as this decision had been taken, it 
became plain that at least one of these potential customers, 
British European Airways, had transferred its interest 
elsewhere. BEA stated flatly that the only Rotodyne it was 
prepared to consider buying was one that not only had Tyne 
engines, but also had a bigger fuselage capable of seating 
65 passengers. This was not mere fickleness on BEA’s part. 
Such an enlarged Rotodyne promises to be able to carry 
passengers for half the cost of the present version and to 
be the first helicopter (if it can be called such) capable of 
paying its way. But the change in requirements has been 
enough to suggest doubts to the Treasury whether BEA 
intends to buy the machine at all. There is not likely now 
to be government aid for further development of the 
Rotodyne unless BEA actually gives the company a letter 
of intent showing willingness to buy the 20 Rotodynes that 
it has frequently said it would like to have. 

New York Airways has been negotiating for a renewal 
of its licence to operate helicopter -services and has had to 
show what provision was being made for new machines. The 
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letter of intent received by Fairey from the American 
company is for five machines with an option on a further 15. 
This is a long way from a firm order even though it includes 
a down payment, but it would be sufficient, com- 
bined with a BEA order for another 20, plus two for the 
Canadian company, to justify Fairey in tooling up to pro- 
duce Rotodynes. Everything depends on whether Lord 
Douglas is prepared to commit BEA during the next few 
weeks to spending {10 million on 20 machines that could 
make or break his airline. Fairey has made it plain that 
it will be able to keep its design teams together for only 
another few weeks at most. 


AIR NAVIGATION 


The Next Move 


HE next move in the now deeply embittered dispute 
T over competing British and American systems of air 
navigation will not take place for some time. The meeting 
held in Montreal at the beginning of the month by the 
International Civil Aviation Organisation, at which the 
British proposal to use the Decca system as the standard 
navigation aid in Western Europe was resoundingly defeated, 
was a purely technical one, with no authority to do more 
than circulate its recommendations to ICAO’s 73 member 
states for their comment. It is not likely that those com- 
ments will lead the committee to alter its views in favour of 
. the American VORDME system of navigation, which UK 
air navigation experts consider inadequate for safe traffic 
control in crowded areas. But the last word rests not with 
the technical committees but with the ICAO council on 
which 21 states are represented and from which the report 
needs to get a two-thirds majority before the American 
system is approved as the international standard navigation 
aid for the next decade. 

Four of the member states on the council have already 
voted against the VOR system on the technical committee. 
It might be more practicable. for UK delegates to organise 
sufficient opposition to get the report rejected in this 
relatively compact meeting, which consists of countries with 
highly developed air transport systems than it was at the 
bigger meeting held in Montreal. But even if it could thus 
prevent acceptance of the American system, this would 
contribute nothing towards easing the near-chaos with which 
air traffic over Europe is threatened. Any decision on future 
methods of air navigation, even a bad one, would be better 
than the present uncertainty. 


RAW WOOL 


Consumption Revives 


HE modest recovery in wool prices this year now seems 
T to be firmly based on a revival of world consumption. 
In the third quarter of 1958 the rate of consumption of new 
wool in ten leading countries was slightly higher than in the 
previous quarter, though still nine per cent lower than in 
the third quarter of 1957. Figures now published by the 
Commonwealth Economic Committee show that in the 
fourth quarter, the rate of consumption was again a little 
higher than in the previous quarter; of the six largest 
countries covered, only France showed no rise. And for 
the first time since the recession began, consumption was 
actually higher—by 14 per cent—than in the same quarter 
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a year ago. For the whole of 1958 consumption in the ten 
countries fell by 11 per cent compared with 1957. 

The recession hit wool growers hard. In the first seven 
months (July to January) of this season Australia, the 
largest producer, sold the same quantity as in the corres- 
ponding period of last season, but its receipts dropped 
sharply by 31 per cent to £1174 million. New Zealand, 
which produces mainly crossbred wool, sold 7} per cent 
more wool than in the same period of last season, and its 
receipts dropped by 21 per cent to £28.9 million. Cross- 
breds did not fall as sharply as merino wools, thanks mainly 
to the New Zealand support scheme. A further recovery 
in prices this season can be expected, though it can hardly 
wipe out the earlier decline. Wool’s troubles, it now seems 
clear, were caused mainly by a reduction in trade and 
manufacturing stocks, not by any fall in purchases by the 
public. 


DATAC 


Auction in Subsidies 


N the same day that Mr Douglas Jay published a 
pamphlet proposing the scheduling of a number of 
new development areas and the building of factories by 
the Government in advance of arranging tenants for them 
in certain “development places,” the Government 
announced that it was adding five places (in Lancashire, 
Scotland, and County Durham) to its list of areas qualify- 
ing for special financial assistance to industry under last 
year’s Act. The towns where Mr Jay wants “ advance 
factories ” built and those where the Government is adding 
to its list include a high proportion of marginal constituen- 
cies ; this is not the only similarity between what Mr Jay 
would like the Government to do and what it says it is trying 
to. His proposals, made after visiting a number of the 
places in the kingdom where unemployment is particularly 
high, also include: 
resumption throughout the development areas of factory 
building by the industrial estate companies with finance 
from the Board of Trade, and lifting of the ban on 
“schemes not able to be completed by October 31st this 
year” ; 
grants to local authorities in the newly listed places as 
well as in the actual development areas to improve basic 
services and tidy up derelict areas ; 
larger rent concessions in offering industrialists Govern- 
ment-financed factories in these areas ; and 
more effective use of the “machinery for ensuring that 
unemployment areas get reasonable preference in Govern- 
ment contracts, and in work placed by publicly owned 
industries.” 
Within the context of this policy of making work seek 
the worker, which both political parties accept, some of 
Mr Jay’s detailed complaints about slackness in the policy 
for development areas and muddle in the application of the 
much more limited financial assistance available to the areas 
listed under last year’s Act appear reasonable. But he has 
to strain fairly hard to make the broad policy he has in 
mind look very different from the one that he is attacking. 
How, for example, does one use industrial development 
certificates “more toughly” to steer companies wanting 
to build new factories away from congested areas that are 
already short of labour ; instead of saying “ No,” should the 
Board of Trade say “ No, damn you ” ? 
Nor does Mr Jay address himself squarely to the industrial 
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weaknesses that may be created by this whole policy, carried 
too far. He says: 

Repeated experience since the war has ‘ina: that the 
great majority of industrial expansions (sic) can be 
economically placed in one or another or many locations, 
particularly in the light engineering and textile trades. 

There is something in this; but would he apply it, 
for example, to the steel developments of which political 
considerations have settled the location during the last few 
months ? The location of industry may often not matter 
much. Even so, Britain now has to compete with a 
Common Market in which, over the next few years, Conti- 
nental industries should at least have the chance to gain 
advantages from more specialisation and better location. 
Both parties propose to do so by bigger and better State 
subsidies for the mislocation of new British industry. 


NUCLEAR SUBMARINES 


Making a Start 


LANS for a small British fleet of nuclear submarines 
have been shelved for the best part of three years while 
Britain and the United States have been trying to reach 
agreement over the terms on which American know-how 
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would be made available to this country. Just why the 
negotiations have taken so long is not clear. A final agree- 
ment between the two manufacturers involved, Rolls-Royce 
in this country and Westinghouse in America, was com- 
pleted only this month. Under it, a complete American- 
built reactor together with its fuel and propulsion machinery 
will be supplied for the hull of the Navy’s first nuclear 
submarine, the Dreadnought. This is according to plan 
since the Ministry of Defence has a marked preference for 
British, as against American, underwater detection 
machinery: this ruled out buying a complete submarine 
from the United States. 

By this agreement, Rolls-Royce engineers will be trained 
by Westinghouse in the design of the pressurised water 
reactors used for submarines, a type not developed in this 
country. With this training, Rolls-Royce will then build 
an anglicised version of the American reactor under licence 
from. Westinghouse, on a site already prepared at Dounreay; 
when this has been proved, it will be able to start routine 
production of submarine reactors as and when the Navy 
wants them. The company will thus become the only 


organisation in Britain with direct experience of pressurised 
water reactors. The financial arrangemients governing the 


_ exchange of information with Westinghouse have not been 


revealed. 









Britain in the New Wheat Scheme 


GREEMENT has been reached in 

Geneva for a new international 
wheat scheme to start on August Ist 
and run for three years. All exporting 
countries are expected to join with the 
major exception of Russia. Among im- 
porters the big change is that Britain, 
the largest importing country, intends 
to join after an absence of six years. 
The new scheme is broader than the 
expiring one, and the means of protect- 
ing the interests of exporters and im- 
porters are more effective and simpler 
in conception, though in certain cir- 
cumstances less simple in execution. 
In the old scheme, neither side has been 
under any obligation to buy or sell 
while wheat prices kept within the 
agreed margins. Only at the maximum 
price could exporters be obliged to ‘sell 
a fixed quantity and only at the mini- 
mum price were importers obliged to 
buy the same fixed quantities. 


The guaranteed percentages: The 


new scheme rejects fixed quantities and — 


the “ put” and “call” for them.  In- 
stead, importing countries undertake 
each year to buy from exporting 
members, as long as the market price 
is below the maximum, not less than a 
given percentage of their total com- 
mercial imports ; the exporters collec- 
tively undertake to supply ail their 
commercial requirements. When prices 
are declared to be at the maximum the 
exporters’ obligation broadly con- 
tinues, but the importers’ obligation 





lapses. If one or more exporting 
countries are declared to be at the 
maximum price while others are not, 
importers obtain a- partial release from 
their obligations. 

Under the new agreement Britain 
has offered to buy not less than 80 per 
cent (roughly 4 million tons) of its total 
imports from exporting members ; as 
Britain normally buys almost all its 
wheat from them the risk that the 
Government might have to compel the 
trade to fulfil this guarantee is remote. 
Some importers have guaranteed more 
than 80 per cent, some less. Japan 
guarantees only 50 per cent, possibly 
to indicate its dissatisfaction with the 
failure to lower the minimum price. 
This is to be kept at 150 Canadian 
cents a bushel for the standard grade, 
No. 1 Northern Manitoba wheat, 
ex-Fort William, though the maximum 
has been cut from 200 to 190 cents a 
bushel. If a member considers that 
its interests are being prejudiced, for 
example by price policies, and cannot 
obtain satisfaction from the wheat 
council, it can withdraw from the 
scheme at the end of the crop year. 

Disposal of surpluses: Wheat bought 
on concessional terms, such as India’s 
large purchases from the United States 
under public law 480, is not included 
in the guaranteed percentages, but 
must be reported to the council. Such 


. transactions can be considered at its 


regular mectings, or at the annual re- 


view that the council must make of 
national prxtuction policies, stocks, 
prices and trade, the disposal of sur- 
pluses and methods of increasing con- 
sumption. As now, members retain 
full liberty to determine their internal 
agricultural and price policies. In dis- 
posing of surpluses, members must 
inform the council of measures taken 
to comply with three principles: 

1. Wherever possible surpluses should 
be disposed of by efforts to increase 
consumption ; 

2. Disposal should be made in an 
orderly manner ; 

3. Concessional sales should not harm 
normal patterns of production and 
international commercial trade. 

“ Confrontation ” the test : The new 
scheme thus meets British criticisms, 
and Britain returns to the club. It 
thereby lives up to its undertaking, 
reaffirmed at the Commonwealth con- 
ference in Montreal last September, to 
consider on their merits international 
schemes to stabilise commodity prices. 
The decision will please Canada and 
Australia particularly, and costs Britain 
nothing. Indeed it can be argued that 
in the new scheme the balance of 
advantage is tilted somewhat in favour 
of large importers, such as Britain, 
whose import needs do not change 
much from year to year. But the im- 
portant thing is that the new agreement 
provides an oportunity for tackling 
internationally the problems of wheat 
through the forum of the council. The 
test will come in the annual review of 
national policies—the famous OEEC 
policy of “confrontation.” Until then, 
judgment on the crux of the new 
scheme must be deferred. 
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Memo 
Tos Managing Direc tor 


Fromt advertising Director 


Radio Times Advertising 


You will have seen from the Sales Director's 
latest figures that considerable sales increases are 
being recorded in all our territories. I attribute 
this mainly to heavy use in our advertising of the 
“Radio Times", its high penetration of every 
one of our sales regions and its hi 
various consumer groups who buy our 

It is striking to see, from the latest I.P.A- 
National Readership Survey» that the "Radio Times" 
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CAR. HIRE 
Drive It and Leave It 


N the past, motorists wishing to hire a car for travelling 

in Britain have had their plans controlled, to some 
extent, by the need for returning the car to the city in which 
it was hired: one-way journeys have probably thus been 
uneconomic. Now J. Davy Car Hire has announced a new 
plan, known as the Carline system, whereby it will be 
possible to hire a car in one major city, drive it to another, 
and leave it without having to pay the cost of its return to 
base. Under this system, which J. Davy will begin operating 
on April Ist, rates between cities will be based on the 
mileage given in the Automobile Association’s handbook, 
and a flat rate including the cost of petrol and insurance 
will be charged for this distance ; if the AA mileage is 
exceeded a small additional charge per mile will be made. 
The plan will be operated between thirteen cities—over 
what the company calls “144 standard routes ”—at first, 
and the company hope to have covered every major town in 
Britain by the end of this year. 

Cost of this method of travel compares very favourably 
with travel by rail if fairly long journeys are made, and if 
several people share the same car: whereas four people 
hiring an A-35 to drive from London to Southampton would 
pay 2s. 3d. apiece more than second class rail fare between 
the two cities, six people sharing the cramped delights of a 
Ford Consul from London to Liverpool would save 8s. 
apiece on the comparable rail fare. The most likely use of 
the new system appears to be travelling to ports ; although 
it may also appeal to businessmen and holiday travellers 
who wish to reach their destination in a leisurely fashion 
but have no particular need for a car once they arrive. A 
similar scheme has been in operation in the United States, 
where the much greater distances travelled would appear 
to make it more feasible ; but American firms hiring cars 
_ on this basis customarily make a moderate fixed charge— 
still less than the two-way rental charge—for returning the 
cat, whereas J. Davy will not. 

Surprisingly, neither recession nor the removal of 
restrictions on hire-purchase appear to have affected car 
hire firms’ business this winter, and mild weather has 

undoubtedly helped it ; several of the large London firms 
 Teport that rentals are running at higher levels than a year 
ago. Indeed, easier hire-purchase terms may indirectly 
have helped to boost rental business. Experience in the 
United States and elsewhere indicates that car hiring 
increases in popularity as car ownership rises, 


COARSE GRAINS 


Bargains in Barley 


HEAP Offers of Canadian barley to the British market 

have dried up and prices have risen. In the last two 
weeks barley for May delivery on the London futures 
market has risen by about 15s. to £21 §s. a ton. The cheap 
Offers were a legacy from the autumn. The European 
harvests were late and poor in quality, and demand for 
imported barley rose sharply. Britain’s needs are met 
mainly by Canada—because the duty normally keeps out 
foreign barley—and large quantities were bought for ship- 
ment from Vancouver. Gradually it became clear that more 
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barley was on its way here than the market could com- 
fortably absorb, and in recent weeks “ distress ” sales have 
been made at up to £2 a ton below the cost of replacement. 
But not everyone has been willing to sell at low prices ; some 
holders have stored their barley in Liverpool and Hull, 
hoping for higher prices later. They may get them—if the 
St Lawrence river should reopen late and the growth of 
pasture in Europe is delayed 

Barley still commands a premium of up to £2 a ton over 
maize, although makers of feedingstuffs have been switch- 
ing to the cheaper grain. No. 2 yellow American maize 
for April shipment is quoted at about £20 10s. a ton cif, 
whereas a year ago it was a little dearer than barley. Maize 
remains relatively cheap because the United States, with 
a record crop on its hands, is a keen seller, while Argentina 
also has more to sell this year. Maize is expected to become 
cheaper still ; it is offered for November shipment from the 
United States at about £19 ros. a ton. 


THE DOMICILE BILL 


Home Sweet Home 


HE latest Domicile Bill, which has passed the House of 

Lords but has not yet got a second reading in the 
Commons, represents according to the viewpoint of the 
observer either a triumph of common sense over doctrinaire 
tidiness, or a defeat of principle by expediency. 

In the United Kingdom the determination of the domicile 
of an individual has hitherto depended on rules established 
by common law and case law—the domicile of origin pre- 
vails until it is displaced by a domicile of choice and the 
burden of proof lies on whoever asserts that a change has 
taken place, residence in itself being of little importance. 


_ The Private International Law Committee considered these 


rules and recommended that they should be revised to bring 
British practice into line with that of other countries. To 
implement these recommendations a Bill was introduced 
into the House of Lords last year which provided, inter alia, 
that a person’s domicile should be in the country where he 
has his home and intends to live permanently, and which 
set up a statutory presumption that a person who has a 
home in a country would be presumed to intend to live 
permanently in that country. 

This presumption spread alarm and despondency among 
foreign businessmen residing and working in this country 
for overseas firms. Such individuals have been outside the 
general rule that earnings shall be taxed in the country in 
which the work is done ; they are liable on only so much of 
their earnings as they purport to remit to the United King- 
dom. The Court of Appeal’s decision in Thomson v. Moyse 
this week shows that foreign earnings can be enjoyed 
untaxed by side-stepping the technicality of remittance— 
though it would be surprising, if the House of Lords up- 
holds the decision, if this loophole were not plugged in a 
future Finance Act. 

But the 1958 bill was withdrawn and its successor has 
been shorn of earlier objections. It goes no further than 
providing that a person acquires a domicile in a country by 
residing there with the settled intention of making it his per- 
manent home. The onus of proof rests, as at present, with 
the person alleging that a change of domicile has taken place. 
The Bill would thus leave matters very much where they 
have been for a century or more : the recommendations of 
the International Private Law Committee go back to the 
pigeon hole and British tax practice remains out of step 
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with the rest of the world. Many members of the House of 
Lords, including the Lord Chancellor, felt that the earlier 
bill was the better one and dropped the clauses to which 
objection had been taken with reluctance. Foreign business- 
men are welcome in this country and it may be right that 
they should enjoy tax advantages to which the native cannot 
aspire—but they play havoc with tax reform. 


COMPUTERS 


Preaching to the Unconverted 


N electronic computer has much in common with a good 
farm dog, in the sense that its performance is governed 
to a large extent by the skill of its handler. With the grow- 
ing tendency to use computers as a tool for management, 
as well as a means of mechanising tiresome routine clerical 
operations, company executives and sometimes directors 
have to be taught how to work hand in glove with a com- 
puter, how to get it at the press of a button to round up 
widely scattered information, select and sort through it, herd 
it into appropriate categories and finally present from a 
staggering mass of statistics only those facts that are strictly 
relevant to the day’s decisions. 

Computer manufacturers are therefore faced with a diffi- 
cult exercise in tact, the re-education of senior executives 
to whom it is hoped to sell an installation that can cost 
almost anything that the customer is prepared to pay up 
to say £14 million. The International Computers and Tabu- 
lators company, formed out of a recent merger of Hollerith 
and Powers-Samas, has tried the experiment of explanatory 
one-day courses for directors ; and since its London centre 
opened 18 months ago, 200 have taken these short courses 
and another 150 have stayed on for 4-days instruction. 
These courses are quite different from the serious training 
given to those who will actually be responsible for putting 
work on to the computer. How much of the information 
actually sinks in is difficult to say. While computers have 
been accepted by engineers as an invaluable aid to quick 
calculation, those concerned with administration show a 
proper scepticism about the help they can give to manage- 
ment. This explains why so much computer time is frittered 
away doing nothing more important than calculating 
wage packets. In a few industries, of which coal is one, 
the wage structure may be complex enough to justify this, 
but in the majority of cases manufacturers are resigned to 
regarding the use of as subtle a machine as a computer to 
work out the number of notes and half-crowns and half- 
pennies in a wage packet merely as a means to anend. The 
end in this case is the process of education inside the com- 
pany so that the computer can be used to take decisions of 
greater importance. 


SHORTER NOTES 


The Montecatini Company, Italy’s largest manufacturer 
of petroleum chemicals, has announced that it will build 
a new plant at Brindisi which will produce up to 700,000 
tons of petrochemicals and plastics a year. The new plant, 
which will be the largest in Italy and one of the largest in 
Europe, will be completed in about three: years’ time ; its 
output will include polypropylene, polyethylene, and 
polymers for the manufacture of synthetic fabrics, alde- 
hydes, alcohols, ‘arid organic solvents. 
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In a note in The Economist of February 28th on the 
new financial arrangements for the North British Loco- 
motive Company it was stated that the only remaining 
independent locomotive manufacturers were North British 
and the Birmingham Railway Carriage and Wagon Com- 
pany. - This statement is true only of those companies 
making: main-line locomotives for the British Railways re- 
equipment programme. There are a number of other inde- 
pendent companies making locomotives, mostly for shunt- 
ing or industrial use, though Beyer Peacock and Company 
Ltd and the Hunslet Engine Company Ltd continue to 
build main-line steam locomotives independently of other 
companies. 

. . . 


The directors of Ultra Electric Ltd., the operating sub- 
sidiary of Ultra Electric (Holdings), announce that they 
have completed negotiations for the acquisition of all the 
issued capital of Pilot Radio Ltd. for cash. 


. 


+ * * 


The directors of Rhodesian Anglo American are paying 
an interim ordinary dividend of Is. 3d. net per 10s. unit 
for the year to June 30th, against 1s. net in 1957-58, when 
it was followed by a final of 3s. net. Rhokana is raising 
its interim ordinary dividend from 5s. net per £1 unit to 
7s. 6d. net. In 1957-58 its final was 20s. 


* * *« 


Saxone, Lilley & Skinner, the footwear group, has secured 
a {2 million loan at 6 per cent from an insurance company. 
This loan is secured by a mortgage on certain of the group’s 
properties and it is repayable at the company’s option 
between 1979 and 1999. 


x * * 


De Beers’ deferred ordinary dividend has been left 
unchanged at ros. per 5s. share for the eighth year in succes- 
sion. Net profits of the parent company fell from 
£10,303,500 to £9,654,255 last year. The deferred units 
fell rs. 103d. to 128s. 9d. on the eve of the announcement 
and have since declined to 123s. 9d. 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 
Comments on pages 1023 and 1026 on 


Hudson’s Bay Chartered Bank 
News of the World Mercantile Bank 
Hoover Pye 
Morphy-Richards John Brown 
British Ropes Bentalls 


National and Grindlays Bank 
Army and Navy Stores 
LONDON AND NEW YORK 
Stocks, prices, yields and security indices 
on pages 1024 and 1025 
LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 
The week’s movements reported on page 1026 


MONEY AND EXCHANGES 


Money market report, exchange rates and 
public finance on page 1027 
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THE CHARTERED BANK 


The one hundred and fifth annual general 
meeting of The Chartered Bank will be held 
on April 1st at 38 Bishopsgate, London, 
E.C.2. 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the Chairman, Mr V. A. Grantham, 
which has been circulated with the report 
and accounts for the year 1958: 


THE BANK’S BALANCE SHEET 


The accounts indicate a further expansion 
of the Bank’s business. The total of our own 
balance sheet at £243,118,186 is some 
£11,500,000 up on last year’s figure which 
was itself a record. 


Current and Other Accounts show a slight 
reduction of £2,032,672, which is more than 
offset by a substantial increase in Fixed 
Deposits of £15,994,119. Our acceptances 
are lower by £2,778,353. 


On the assets side Cash in Hand, at Call 
and at Bankers, Government and Other 
Securities and Bills of Exchange show in- 
creases of £1,324,674, £10,402,781 and 
£5,848,798 respectively and evidence a strong 
degree of liquidity. The ratio of cash and 
call money to our demand and time liabilities, 
excluding the notes in circulation against 
which security has been lodged, is slightly 
lower at 22.1 per cent against 22.9 per cent 
last year. Advances to Customers and other 
Accounts show a contraction of £3,975,323. 


The increase in the net figure for Bank 
Premises and Furniture is due to our con- 
tinued expansion and the modernisation of 
our properties in the East. 


The Consolidated Balance Sheet includes 
the figures of all our wholly owned sub- 
sidiaries and the total at £285,430,502 is 
£13,532,487 higher than last year. 


CONSOLIDATED PROFIT AND LOSS 
ACCOUNT 


The continued upward trend of working 
costs, especially salaries and wages, in con- 
junction with a lowering of interest rates dur- 
ing the period under review has resulted in 
a decrease in our net profits from £1,000,890 
in 1957 to £993,590. 


In October last the issued capital of the 
Bank was increased to £5 million by the 
capitalisation of £600,000 out of the Reserve 
Fund and £400,000 was restored to the Re- 
serve Fund by a transfer from Reserves for 
Contingencies Account. 


The Bank paid an interim dividend of 74 
per cent less income tax in September last 
on £4,400,000 capital, absorbing £189,750, 
and it is uow proposed that out of the balance 
available a final dividend of 74 per cent be 
Paid on the increased capital of £5 million, 
costing £215,625. 


We have allocated £250,000 to Bank 
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FURTHER EXPANSION OF BUSINESS 
AID FOR NEWLY INDEPENDENT NATIONS 


MR V. A. GRANTHAM’S REVIEW OF ACTIVITIES 


Premises and Furniture and £125,000 and been 


£20,000 respectively to the Pension Fund 
and Widows’ and Orphans’ Fund. We have 
transferred £150,000 to Reserves for Con- 
tingencies and the balance carried forward is 
£481,673, 


INTRODUCTION 


During the months of October and Novem- 
ber last year I travelled in India, Pakistan 
and Ceylon and it was helpful to me, as your 
Chairman, to be afforded the opportunity of 
seeing the Bank at work in one of the most 
important spheres of its oversea activities. On 
my way home I was able also to visit our 
branches in Aden. It was evident to me that 
the business transacted at the branches I 
visited is sound and profitable and that it is 
conducted efficiently and economically. I was 
impressed, too, by the ability and loyalty 
manifested by the staff of every grade. At 
places where the branch organisations of The 
Chartered Bank and The Eastern Bank 
Limited overlap effective measures of co- 
ordination have already been brought into 
operation and the staffs of the two institutions 
are working happily side by side. 


When I was in India I was glad also to 
have the opportunity of meeting and having 
discussions with the Chairman and the 
General Manager of our affiliate, Allahabad 
Bank Limited. 


THE COURT OF DIRECTORS 


There have been no changes in the compo- 
sition of the Court of Directors during the 
period to which the present report relates. In 
April last Mr A. P. Cameron and Mr N. S. 
Golder retired from the Board of The Eastern 
Bank Limited and at the end of the year 
Mr W. G. Pullen took Mr Morford’s place 
as a Director of that institution. 


THE GENERAL MANAGEMENT 


On December 3lst Mr H. F. Morford 
retired after serving the Bank for forty-three 
years, four of them as Chief General Manager. 
The stockholders will, I am sure, wish to be 
associated with the Court of Directors in 
acknowledging, with gratitude, the highly dis- 
tinguished services he rendered. We con- 
gratulate him on the-important appointments 
he has since received which will continue to 
keep him busy in the City. 

The Court have appointed Mr W. G. 
Pullen as Chief General Manager, confident 
that he brings to the highest executive office 
all the qualities of leadership and professional 
competence that the position demands. 


Mr G. A, Leiper has been promoted from 
Assistant General Manager to Joint General 
Manager and Mr A. T. Hobbs, who has 
served the Bank with distinction in a suc- 
cession of executive posts in the East, has 
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appointed an Assistant 
ger. 


THE IRANO BRITISH BANK 


Our acquisition of the share capital of the 
Eastern Bank gave us a direct interest in the 
Middle East and our assessment of the politi- 
cal and economic situation there convinced 
us that our representation would be incom- 
plete without an interest in Iran. We were 
pleased, therefore, to have an opportunity of 
joining with influential Persians in promoting 
a joint banking venture in their country. The 
authorised capital of the Irano British Bank 
is Rials 200 million, of which Rials 100 mil- 
lion have been subscribed and paid up. We 
have subscribed 8,000 shares of Rials 10,000 
each and the Eastern Bank 1,800 shares of a 
similar denomination, which gives us 49 per 
cent of the capital of a bank which has now 
been registered and granted a banking licence 
in the above name. 


This Bank will have as its General Man- 
ager an officer seconded from our Eastern 
covenanted staff and it will open for business 
in Tehran on March 10, 1959, and later in 
Khorramshahr. It is pleasing to note that the 
return of British banking interests has been 
generally welcomed and we hope that this 
new joint venture bank, by bringing experi- 
ence and knowledge to the handling of im- 
ports and exports, will assist the country in 
its trade expansion programme. 


REPRESENTATION IN BIRMINGHAM 


We have felt for some time past that the 
revolution which has taken place in the 
United Kingdom export trade since the end 
of the war necéssitated our establishing closer 
contact with the new exporting industries in 
the Midlands. It has been decided, therefore, 
to appoint a representative of the Bank and its 
subsidiaries and associates to reside in Bir- 
mingham and to set up there an organisation 
which will facilitate more extensive partici- 
pation in the financing of exports of Midland 
manufactures to the Asian markets in which 
we, The Eastern Bank Limited and The Irano 
British Bank are established. Mr A. M. R. 
Currie, until recently our Manager in Indo- 
nesia, has been appointed to the post and he 
will take up his duties during the month of 
April. It is not proposed, at present, to 
open a branch of the bank in Birmingham ; 
the new office will be equipped to impart 
economic and credit information and to serve 
as a link between the export trade of the 
Midlands and Head Office. 


OVERSEA SURVEY 


Two recent events, the extension of sterling 
convertibility and the inauguration of the 
European Economic Community or 
Market, are of considerable significance to 
us in our business as an international bank. 
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For the first time since before the second 
world war sterling earned from commercial 
transactions by residents outside the sterling 
area is convertible, without restriction, into 
gold, US dollars, or any other currency. 
Other European countries have taken parallel 
steps in dismantling the formidable array of 
exchange control regulations established in 
wartime. That it has proved possible in the 
case of sterling is a tribute to the efficiency 
of the stringent measures which were neces- 
sary as recently as September, 1957, in order 
to restore confidence in sterling as an inter- 
national currency and the medium of 40 per 
cent of the world’s visible trade and a large 
proportion of its invisible transactions. 


The increased scope of convertibility, by 
inducing confidence, should encoufage the 
wider use of sterling by countries which are 
outside the sterling area such as Japan and 
the Philippines, in our own sphere of opera- 
tions, and there should be a greater readi- 
ness for those countries to accumulate and 
hold sterling. The Philippines, for example, 
are amending their monetary laws to allow 
currency reserves to be so held. 


I have, on previous occasions, stated that 
it is still insufficiently appreciated that the 
City of London’s oversea earnings in respect 
of its banking, merchanting and other services 
comprise a substantial proportion of the 
United Kingdom’s invisible income. With- 
out that invisible income the country would 
be unable to afford the trade deficit which 
it habitually runs. Moreover, the City’s over- 
sea earnings involve very little expenditure 
of foreign exchange. 


COMMON MARKET PROBLEMS 


The second event which calls for comment 
is not so promising for the Chartered Bank 
and its associates, which engage primarily in 
the financing of oversea trade. I refer, of 
course, to the impasse which has been 
reached in the negotiations for the setting up 
of a wider free trade area to supplement the 
newly established Common Market and it is 
by no means clear that the European 
Economic Community (EEC) will not detri- 
mentally affect the trade position of a number 
of Asian countries in which we. operate. In 
theory, the increased scale of industrial opera- 
tions possible in a unified market of some 170 
million people should lead to an increase of 
trade with the outside world, but many of 
the Asian countries fear that the establish- 
ment of EEC may mean the creation of a 
new system of tariff preferences within 
Europe which will have the opposite effect. 


In general, it is possible that these fears 
are exaggerated, for the agricultural exports 
of the South-East Asian countries differ 
generally from those of the French and 
Belgian African territories which receive pre- 
ferential treatment, and for manufacturing 
countries like India and Hongkong imperial 
preference is still the most important factor 
in their trade. Nevertheless, it would be a 
very retrogressive step if South-East Asian 
countries had to resort to bilateral agreements 
with the Common Market, and it is to be 
hoped that for the sake of Asia as well as 
the United Kingdom a formula will be found 
to extend the present EEC to the envisaged 
free trade area. 


CYPRUS 


Our newly acquired business in Cyprus 
was put to a severe test during the year and 
progress was made notwithstanding the effect 
of the terrorist activities of Eoka, a series 
of curfews and strikes, communal animosity 
and a boycott of British goods. This satis- 
factory outcome is in no small measure due 
to the efforts of our staff, whose personal 
safety has from time to time been in some 
jeopardy, and they are to be commended for 
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the efficient manner in which at all times they 
carried out their duties. 


LEBANON 


It is estimated that the total volume of 
Lebanon’s oversea trade fell by as much as 
thirty per cent over the year, with the result 
that merchants had difficulty in.disposing of 
stocks and the banks had to allow extended 
credit. By the end of the year local con- 
ditions had improved, but some time will be 
needed for a full récovery. 


IRAQ 


Iraq is still in a state of transition, and 
trade patterns may well change to conform 
to the foreign policy of the new government. 
In the meantime the banks generally have 
so far experienced little interruption in their 
ordinary routine. Since the revolution all 
imports have been subject to licence, the 
object being to restrict “luxury” expendi- 
ture; but as markets generally were over- 
stocked during the first half of the year and 
licences were freely given for essential goods, 
current business was not greatly affected. 


Oil revenue was buoyant, with a further 
increase in prospect during 1959. 


PERSIAN GULF 


Bahrain.—Bahrain had another quiet and 


prosperous year and imports were’ maintained 
at about the 1957 level. 


Doha.—There is littl to report from 
Doha, except that development continues and 
merchant business shows further improve- 
ment. 


Sharjah.—After a slack period in the early 
months, there was some improvement in busi- 
aoe unfortunately this was not main- 
tained. 


HADHRAMAUT 


The Eastern Bank has had a branch at 
Mukalla since 1955. Merchant business 
shows some improvement, while the volume 
of goods imported direct rather than through 
Aden is_ increasing. 


ADEN 


Owing to shortage of foreign exchange in 
neighbouring territories and to the disturbed 
political situation in the hinterland Aden’s 
entrépot trade has been on a reduced scale. 
There has been difficulty in finding export 
markets for locally grown cotton and the out- 
put of refined oil has been lower. These 
factors have inevitably depressed local busi- 
ness activity, although fortunately more ship- 
ping has been using the port and its bunker- 
ing facilities. 


INDIA 


At one stage during the past year there 
seemed a grave danger that the import pro- 
gramme sanctioned soon after the inception 
of the plan in April, 1956, had not only out- 
stripped India’s ability to finance it, but also 
the extent of the foreign aid that was likely 
to be forthcoming. Fortunately, following 
the Finance Minister’s foreign tour last Sep- 
tember, he was able to secure sufficient 
credits to meet India’s shortage of foreign 
exchange until next March, and possibly to 
March, 1961. Moreover, it is generally 
understood that arrangements are in hand for 
the provision of enough foreign assistance to 
complete the essential features of the plan, 
which suggests that the worst of the crisis 
may be over. Unfortunately, the extent to 
which the government has resorted to de- 
erred payments has left a burden, to be 
shouldered in the years to come, which will 
leave little margin for additional foreign ex- 
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plan, even allowing for — savings on 
exchange which are likely to accrue when 
the new steel works and heavy industries, 
set up under the present plan, commence 
operations. 


It seems to me that India has to accom- 
plish two things in order to safeguard its 
future ; firstly, and this applies equally to 
Pakistan, it has to improve its relations with 
its neighbour to an extent that the propor- 
tion of military and other service expenditure 
in its budget is so drastically reduced that 
a lowering of taxation is possible. Secondly, 
that the gold in the hands of the people be 
made available to the government. This is 
a psychological problem depending on confi- 
dence, but it might be possible to introduce 
a form of bearer loans against gold, or even 
free imports, and allow an economic rate to 
be found and confidence restored in that way. 
Success in this could go a long way towards 
solving India’s foreign exchange problem. 


_The widespread publicity given to India’s 
difficulties during. the past year or more 
should not be allowed to obscure the exten- 
sive progress that has been achieved in carry- 
ing out the country’s development pro- 
gramme. The task of improving the living 
standards of a population of some 400 million, 
which is increasing by about five million each 
year, is obviously immense and it is greatly 
to the credit of the Indian government that 
it has chosen to implement its five-year plans 
by democratic means. 


PAKISTAN 


The new regime has acted with energy to 
effect an improvement in the country’s cir- 
cumstances. Although at first there was 
some confusion in business circles because 
of the many regulations fixing prices and 
limiting profits and dividends, the authorities 
have shown a commendable spirit of com- 
promise and a general soundness of judgment 
in the introduction of new measures. 


It is pleasing to see that national effort is 
to be concentrated on the agricultural sector 
of the economy, on which the country’s pros- 
perity will depend for many years to come 
and when Pakistan can again feed its popu- 
lation and stop the large imports of food- 
grains which have entailed such heavy outlay 
of foreign exchange in the last few years, 
then a great step forward will have been 
taken towards restoring equilibrium to the 
national economy. It is fair to say that Paki- 
stan enters 1959 in circumstances more hope- 
ful than for some years past. 


CEYLON 


The major and disquieting feature which 
has dominated trade and industry in Ceylon 
during the past year has been the widespread 
and increasing state of unrest. 


_ Fortunately, and because of the country’s 
inherent agricultural wealth, the total volume 
of all exports was maintained at much the 
same level last year as in 1957. The volume 
of imports on the other hand decreased, partly 
because strikes in the port of Colombo made 
it difficult to land cargoes. Because of this 
the external balances, which had shown a 
marked fall in 1957, were well maintained. 


Nevertheless, one cannot look with any 
great optimism to the future until the govern- 
ment comes to grips with the unlawful ele- 
ments in the i and puts labour on 3 
realistic basis satisfactory to the government 
and private industry as employers and to the 
solid mass of decent, hard-working employees. 


BURMA 


The outstanding event in Burma last year 
was the appointment in October of General 
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‘Ne Win as Prime Minister in succession to 


U Nu. 


Considering the good work being accom- 
plished in many directions it is disappointing 
that the administration seems still strongly 
wedded to State trading and barter, notwith- 
standing the unfortunate experiences of the 
past years, and it would be a pity if the 
opportunity were not taken now to allow that 
freedom of private enterprise and trading 
which might make a vital difference to the 
balance of payments and hence the standard 
of living. 

The beneficial effects on the administration 
of a continuance of the recent stable govern- 
ment, together with the country’s steadily in- 
creasing agricultural. wealth, ensures that 
Burma enters the new year under more 
favourable auspices than for several years 


past. 
SINGAPORE 


The first elections under the new constitu- 
tion, on which agreement with the British 
government was reached last year, are now 
due to be held in May of this year. In 
recent months there has appeared a growing 
awareness of the serious responsibilities to 
be shouldered by those entrusted with the 
government of the territory as a result of 
the elections. Now and in the future there 
is no guarantee that the living standards of 
Singapore’s population, which at present are 
relatively high for South East Asia, can be 
maintained let alone improved if the goods 
and services available in Singapore are not 
fully competitive internationally. It is a 
matter for cautious optimism that the para- 
mount importance of the free port to the life 
of Singapore is gradually being accepted by 
all political parties. 


FEDERATION OF MALAYA 


The most important event in Malaya, and 
one which is of special significance to the 
Bank, has been the establishment of the Cen- 
tral Bank of Malaya (Bank Negara Tanah 
Melayu), which commenced business on 
January 26, 1959. The new bank is in a 
position to exert considerable influence, not 
only on the banking system of the Federation, 
but also on the territory's economy as a 
whole. It is in keeping with the practical 
attitude which has been shown by the autho- 
fities in the Federation in setting up their 
Central Bank that, although the-relevant legis- 
lation includes provisions under which the 
new institution can take over from the Board 
of Commissioners of Currency, Malaya and 
British Borneo, the issue of the Federation’s 
currency, for the time being it has been 
decided to allow the existing arrangements to 
continue. So far there are no arrangements 
between the two governments concerned for 
any extension of the activities of the Central 
Bank of Malaya to Singapore. It must, 
therefore, be a matter for satisfaction that 
the continuance on the same parity basis, of 
the existing currency arrangements, to put it 
at the very least, postpones the fragmenta- 
tion of the unified currency area comprising 
the Federation, Singapore and the British 
territories in Borneo, in which first the Straits 
dollar and subsequently the Malayan dollar 
have provided a stable and effective medium 
of exchange. 


Last September the World Bank made a 
loan to the Federation in connection with 
the Cameron Highlands hydro-electric 
scheme and this Bank participated therein. 


NORTH BORNEO 


The consistent rise in oversea trade turn- 
Over in recent years and the favourable trade 
balance achieved show that North Borneo is 
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capable of standing on its own feét and it is 
clear, too, that the sums invested in de- 
veloping the Colony’s economic potentialities 
are producing encouraging results. 


Arrangements are proceeding to extend our 
branch system in North Borneo to Tawau, 
where we hope to open an office within the 
next few months. 


BRUNEI 


In May our two new branches at Brunei 
Town and Kuala Belait commenced business. 
His Highness the Sultan of Brunei honoured 
us by performing the opening ceremony at 
our office in Brunei Town. Our business in 
Brunei has expanded steadily during the year. 


SARAWAK 


Lower commodity prices, in particular for 
rubber, in international markets during the 
past year have had their effect on Sarawak’s 
oversea trade, the total value of which after 
disregarding the oil transit trade, shows a 
reduction in comparison with 1957. 


Although lower revenue and a reduction in 
surplus balances are necessarily limiting the 
financial resources which the government can 
allocate to development schemes, encouraging 
progress has been made during the past year 
in improving airfields and road communica- 
tions and also the port facilities at Kuching. 


INDONESIA 


The past year has been one of great diffi- 
culty for the Republic. The rebellion and its 
aftermath have inevitably had the effect of 
reducing exports, but somewhat surprisingly 
provisional figures for the first ten months 
of the year show that Indonesia not only 
had a trading surplus but that the surplus 
itself was substantially higher than for the 
same period of 1957. Although there is still 
much leeway to be made up some progress 
has been made in restoring the country’s trade 
position. 


For the time being there remains a serious 
shortage of foreign exchange and because of 
this it is unlikely that the import of other than 
strictly essential goods will be permitted for 
some time to come, 

In view of the restrictive policy being fol- 
lowed by the authorities in regard to profit 
remittances and with the difference between 
the internal and external value of the rupiah 
I see little prospect for the time being of any 
worthwhile reward being received for the 
extensive services which we offer and the 
business which we conduct in Indonesia. 


THAILAND 


It is probable that economic factors, no less 
than political, played their part in causing 
Field Marshal Sarit to effect an unexpected 
coup d’état last October. Reduced export 
earnings had caused a deterioration in Thai- 
land’s balance of trade and the resultant re- 
duction in the country’s holding of foreign 
exchange together with a sharp rise in the 
cost of living brought about a situation in 
which it was evidently thought necessary to 
effect a change of government. 


Although the country had a rather unsatis- 
factory trading year in 1958, the prospects 
for the export of rice, rubber and tin for the 
coming year are probably better and, assum- 
ing that the new powers vested in the govern- 
ment departments do not stifle enterprise, 
Thailand can rely on its traders to find 
markets abroad notwithstanding the more 
competitive conditions foreshadowed. 


VIETNAM 


Politically the country still takes a very 
strong anti-communist line, which may be not 
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entitfely unconnected with its complete de- 
pendence on American aid, which finances 
more than three-quarters of its imports. 
Although direct aid is given in road con- 
struction, military equipment and technical 
assistance, imports consist largely of con- 
sumer goods which probably accounts for the 
air of prosperity in Saigon itself but effec- 
tively conceals the fact that the country is 
making very little progress towards self 
support. 


A more friendly view is being taken 
towards foreign investment, particularly 
British, and in general although the future 
of the country cannot be said to hold a great 
deal of promise at the moment, it is clear that 
our bank can still play an important and 
helpful role in the economy. 


CAMBODIA 


Cambodia will finally benefit from the 
major development schemes that are being 
financed by foreign aid, but in spite of further 
aid which -paid for substantial imports of 
consumer goods the country, in contrast to 
the previous year, had an unfavourable trad- 
ing balance. No doubt this has influenced 
the government in encouraging foreign invest- 
ment for, with the possibility of the amount 
given in aid being considerably reduced in the 
next few years, a determined effort will have 
to be made to increase the ratio of exports 
to imports. 


THE PHILIPPINES 


Good rice and grain crops in the Philippines 
and improved export earnings from coconut 
products, sugar and minerals should have 
helped the Republic to restore the extremely 
serious position created by the adverse 
trade balance of Pesos 400 million in 1957, 
but although it is estimated that the deficit 
in 1958 will be reduced to Pesos 100 million, 
a further fall in the external reserves to 
US$125 million in a comparatively favourable 
trade year was most disappointing. 


The President has recently again affirmed 
the government’s opposition to devaluation 
and its firm intention to maintain the present 
exchange value of the peso and has called 
for the support of all sections of the com- 
munity to assist in stabilising the economic 
and fiscal situation. The controversial barter 
trade law is being repealed and a stabilisa- 
tion programme consisting largely of disin- 
flationary measures has been approved by the 
Monetary Board. The main necessity, how- 
ever, is that of a balanced budget, for there 
can be little doubt that the excessive resort 
to deficit financing has been the major infla- 
tionary factor and thus the prime cause of 
the continued deterioration in the Republic’s 
economy. 


HONG KONG 


Hong Kong’s trade has been on a reduced 
scale during the past year, mainly because of 
a sharp reduction in imports. In many re- 
spects this was a reflection of the world-wide 
recession in business which was a feature of 
1958 and in the circumstances local industry 
has had a fairly satisfactory year. 


The colony is becoming increasingly depen- 
dent for its prosperity on imperial preference, 
and the dangers of such dependence are illus- 
trated by the case of the Hong Kong textile 
industry, which has now under pressure given 
an undertaking to limit textile shipments to 
the United Kingdom. If they are to survive, 
the Colony’s new industries need access to 
an expanding range of international markets. 
The limitation which has now to be imposed 
on the exports of one of its principal indus- 
tries is therefore a serious setback and one 
which has caused much anxiety locally, par- 
ticularly as textiles are only among the’ first 
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of a steadily expanding range of Hong Kong 
products which can be expected to compete 
in the British and other international markets 
in the future. 


Our new building’ is also nearing comple- 
tion and it is hoped that it will be officially 
opened in August, 1959. 


CHINA 


China’s efforts to industrialise rapidly have 
received extensive publicity in recent months 
and substantial increases im industrial pro- 
duction have been made. In the agricultural 
sector bumper harvests may lead to China’s 
emergence as a major rice exporter, while if, 
as is claimed, the size of the cotton crop is 
double that of the previous year, China may 
be becoming one of the world’s leading cotton 
growing countries. The transportation of steel 
and foodstuffs has, however, imposed a strain 
on the internal system of communica- 
tions and in recent weeks this has evidenced 
itself in an unusual delay in fulfilling export 
contracts. 


JAPAN = 


During the past year the Japanese economy 
has successfully adjusted itself to what at the 
outset were generally expected to be ex- 
tremely difficult conditions. 


Although over the whole of 1958 there was 
a reduction in the country’s total exports, it 
was relatively small. Imports were consider- 
ably reduced in volume without’ adverse 
repercussions on industry by running down 
stocks of imported raw materials which had 
accumulated during 1957 when excessive im- 
ports had imposed a serious strain on the 
country’s balance of payments. With imports 
lower in volume and cheaper in price and 
exports little reduced, Japan, again aided 
by a- bumper rice crop, achieved a sub- 
stantial payments surplus for the year and 
greatly strengthened its foreign exchange 
reserves. 


NEW YORK 


Now that American industry is replenish- 
ing its stocks and again beginning to increase 
production, trans-Pacific trade should im- 
prove. The business of our New York 
agency is likely to benefit accordingly. 


HAMBURG 


Germany is keenly interested in develop- 
ing trade with Asia and our Hamburg 
agency is well situated to share in the 
expansion of banking business that is likely 
to accrue from an increased German demand 
for raw materials now that the EEC is in 
being. 


CONCLUSION 


The oversea territories in which we operate 
are receiving increasing publicity and it is 
generally recognised that the developing of 
the natural resources of the South East Asian 
countries and the raising of the standard of 
living there is of vital importance to future 
peace and progress in the world. This chal- 
lenge is being accepted by the Western 
Powers in a most understanding and generous 
manner and the éxtent to which aid and credit 
is given to the newly independent nations 
of the area is staggering. 


Very few of the countries concerned would 
survive economically were it not for the tre- 
mendous infusion of assistance they receive 
and one can only hope that wise counsel and 
incorruptibility .within these countries and a 
tolerant direction.from the donors will help 
attain .the objective of self-supporting econo- 
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mies with ever increasing ¢ This 
objective cannot be reconciled with a “western 
fear of Asian competition and attempts to 
avoid that competition and, in this connec- 
tion, perhaps too little significance has been 
given to the attitude of the United Kingdom 
government in acquiescing in. limitations on 
the textile shipments from Hongkong to the 
United Kingdom. 


AN IMPORTANT PRINCIPLE 


This particular issue raises a principle of 
major importance in matters of international 
trade. The communiqué issued last October 
at the conclusion of the Commonwealth Trade 
and Economic Conference at Montreal 
“ recognised how important it is that obstacles 
should not be placed in the way of the export 
of manufactured goods of the under- 


developed members of the Commonwealth 


and agreed that Commonwealth governments 
will give full weight to this consideration 
whenever decisions are necessary concerning 
the terms of access of such goods to their 
markets.” The distinguished economists who 
compiled for Gatt the Haberler report on 
“Trends in International Trade,” which was 
published the same month, consider that “ it 
may be a natural and economic development 
that relatively poor countries with high popu- 
lation densities, like India and Hongkong, 
should export cheap labour-intensive manu- 
factures.” They therefore suggest that “ it 
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is of great. importance that the highly 
developed countries should refrain from pro- 
tecting their domestic industries from such 
imports.” 


It seems regrettable, therefore, that many 
in this country who in theory are in favour 
of raising Asian living standards have not felt 
it inconsistent also to argue in favour of 
imposing such restrictions on the grounds 
that goods produced by what they term cheap 
labour compete unfairly with those manu- 
factured at higher cost in the United King- 
dom. This sort of reasoning strikes at the 
very root of international trade and if it were 
to gain wide acceptance, might well be 
invoked, to take an important example, to 
justify the virtual exclusion of British manu- 
factures from the United States market. It 
cannot be too strongly emphasised that what 
is by standards in this country, relatively 
cheap labour, need not be exploited labour 
and that in the case of Hongkong the govern- 
ment has taken already active steps to 
improve working conditions. 


In this context it is perhaps ironical that 
in a recent announcement the United King- 
dom government pledged itself to support 
Hongkong fully in resisting the attempts of 
American manufacturers to force Hongkong 
into voluntarily restricting its textile exports 
to the United States. 


Copies of the full text of the statement will 
be sent on application to the Secretary of the 
Bank, 38 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 


CABLE & WIRELESS (HOLDING) 


Merits of Investment Trusts 


The thirtieth annual general meeting of Cable & Wireless 
(Holding) Limited was held on March 6th in London. 

Sir Edward Wilshaw, KCMG, DL, JP, LL.D, FCIS 
(the Governor) in the course of his speech commented on 
another record year and reviewed the ten years of steady 
progress since the company became an investment trust 


company. 


He said that the investments now held were worth over 
£28 million, an increase of £12 million, and added: 

In 1950, £100 of stock could be purchased for about £96, 
yielding a gross income of £6. Since then a further invest- 
ment of £35 in order to take up the “rights” issues would 
provide a stockowner with stock now worth £392 instead 
of £96 and a gross income of £15 14s. instead of £6. Those 
who put their money in ten years ago have trebled their 


conials iad more than doubled their income. 


Referring to 1958, Sir Edward said that gross income was up by £137,772. They were 


again paying a 10 per cent dividend but on a larger capital, trans 


erring £250,000 to General 


Reserve and carrying forward £459,000, more than a full year’s dividend. 
THE SMALL INVESTOR 


I have endeavoured to play my part in encouraging the small investor, by splitting the 
shares of our group of Trust Companies into five shilling units. 
I think I ought, without disparaging the basic merits, to put on record my own feelings 


about Unit Trusts. . 


Whilst they are admirable methods of investment, I do not think it is 


being made sufficiently clear to the small investor that by buying an interest in a Unit 
Trust or for that matter, in an Investment Trust, he is risking his money. It may increase 


or it may decrease. 


I would prefer it to be made more clearly known that he is putting up 


“risk capital” by investing indirectly in equity shares, for it must be clear to anyone who 
buys the ordinary shares of any company that they may go up or may go down. 

A Unit Trust is so constituted that the value of its units must fluctuate with the prosperity 
of industry as a whole and you cannot.say, particularly at this moment when prices are 
high, that there is no paxorap. ba of them dropping and of a consequent fall in the value 


of Unit Trust units. 
Clubs. 


also be exercised in the establishment of Investment 


To my mind, a properly managed Investment Trust is an even better medium for the 


small investor. 


If a shareholder invests 13s. in a 5s. share of this Company his investment 


is covered by a stake in about 850 companies. The market value of the shares is not 
dependent on a day-to-day valuation of its investments, and furthermore it is the general 
practice for an Investment Trust to put something away out of its profits and thereby 
create a reserve against a possible rainy day. 

I am greatly heartened in my efforts to attract the small investor by. the warm letters 
recently received from stockowners expressing thanks for the success of their Company 
and the benefits which they have enjoyed as a result. 

Looking ahead, I have every confidence in the future prosperity of this Company, and 
apart from any unforeseen circumstances beyond our control, am confident we shall be able 
to continue paying a 10 per cent dividend ; our policy. is to _Plough back any additional 
profits. The report was ado; 
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The annual general meeting of the National 


and Grindlays Bank Limited, will be held 


on April 7th in London. 


The following is the statement of the 
chairman, Mr J. K. Michie, circulated with 
the report and accounts: 

Having become the National Overseas and 
Grindlays Bank Limited on January 1, 1958, 
we were able to shorten the name to Nati 
and Grindlays Bank Limited on January Ist 
last. The first accounts of the integrated 
banks are therefore presented under the new 
title which I am glad to say is a more popular 
and a simpler one. 


At the last Annual General Meeting I 
reported verbally the sad and severe loss we 
had sustained in the sudden death of the then 
Deputy Chairman, Mr A. N. Stuart, CBE, 
whose wide knowledge and experience, which 
he put so freely at the service of the bank, 
we greatly miss. We also mourn his loss as 
a friend. When illness struck him he was 
in fact engaged on bank business and was 
staying with our Manager in Dar-es-Salaam. 
Mr Stuart had been a member of the Board 
for eighteen years and Deputy Chairman for 
over eleven years. As many of you will 
know, his father was a member of the Board 
and was also Deputy Chairman for a number 
of years. 

In succession to Mr Stuart, Mr E. J. 
Mackenzie Hay was elected Deputy Chair- 
man. He has been a member of the Board 
since April, 1948, and has all the qualifica- 
tions for the position. 


At the conclusion of our last Annual 
General Meeting we lost the services of Mr 
W. H. Miles and to fill this vacancy we were 
fortunate in having Mr Ronald Mann join 
the Board in April, 1958. His wide connec- 
tions with and experience of business in 
Ceylon and East Africa will be known to 
many of you and will be valuable to the bank. 
His appointment falls to be confirmed at the 
Annual General Meeting. 


With the amalgamation of the two banks 
the calls on the time of the Chairman and 
the Deputy Chairman naturally increased and 
it was decided that the best method of meet- 
ing this need was to appoint a second Deputy 
Chairman in the person of Sir Toby Low 
who both by training and by family tradition 
_ eminently fitted to undertake this wider 


FACTORS AFFECTING PROFIT 


The total of our balance sheet at 
£151,491,479 shows a _ reduction of 
£10,613,741 on the amalgamated figure for 
the year 1957. Our net profit is also lower 
by £55,783 at £371,707, arrived at, as usual, 
after providing for taxation, for bad and 
doubtful debts and for other necessary reser- 
vations. Two interim dividends of 74 per 
cent have been declared, the total distribu- 
tion, therefore, being unchanged at 15 per 
cent, 

The reasons for the smaller profit figure 
are several. One which will be non-recurring 
18 the inescapable expenditure in connection 
with the amalgamation which though limited 
by all possible means was still considerable. 
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NATIONAL AND GRINDLAYS BANK 


FEATURES OF THE YEAR’S WORKING 


A SOUND BUSINESS 


MR J. K. MICHIE’S SURVEY OF FAR EAST & AFRICA 


Then, as will emerge from my remarks on 
our individual territories, apart from the ever- 
increasing competition which is a feature of 
banking in the East and in East and Central 
Africa—in some cases from growing indigen- 
ous banks and in others from new entrants 
in the field, or from both—in none of our 
territories were conditions more favourable 
for bankers and in most they were more 
difficult than in recent times. 

On the other side of the slate British 
Government securities staged a considerable 
rise during the year and our inner reserves 
have benefited in consequence. Incidentally, 
it has been and still is the policy of the bank 
to meet out of current income depreciation 
in the values of what can be termed “ local ” 
securities held by branches but we do not 
“write up” such securities should they 
appreciate but leave the reserve untouched 
until realisation or maturity. 


INDIA 5 


At this time last year India was facing a 
critical balance of payments situation which 
I am glad to say has been at least tem- 
porarily resolved partly by her own exertions 
and by the aid obtained from the World Bank 
and various Governments, including our own. 
There are still hurdles ahead but I think 
there is justification for believing they too 
will be cleared and-that when many of the 
larger capital projects now being financed 
come into operation the present difficulties 
in this respect will lessen. 


Nevertheless, food production must con- 
tinue to be the fundamental problem of 
countries like India which have both a low 
average standard of living and a rapidly 
growing population, and one cannot help 
being a little doubtful if agriculture gets its 
fair share of attention vis-a-vis industrial- 
isation. 

Because of the international recession in 
textiles India’s exports of finished goods have 
fallen to 70 per cent of the 1957 figure. Jute, 
too, has had a depressing year with continu- 
ously falling prices. Tea exports on the other 
hand have risen appreciably and the trade 
benefited in some degree from the difficulties 
which developed in Ceylon. 


LENDING RATES 


Last year I commented on the paradox that 
in India money was simultaneously scarce 
and cheap. Now it is not quite as scarce— 
but despite the relative financial situations 
of the two countries lending rates remain 
much on the same level in India as in this 
country and of course they never reached the 
heights in India which they did here when 
our Bank rate was at 7 per cent. 

The balance of payments position resulted 
in a distinct reduction of the amount of 
overseas business flowing through normal 
banking channels in 1958 and in consequence 
the exchange side of banking was and still is 

affected. Indeed this movement has 
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which in other circumstances would be 
spread over commercial banks in general. The 
growth of indigenous banking has always 
appeared to us to be both desirable and 
inevitable and our hope—until recently 
justified by events—has been that though our 
share of banking would be smaller in per- 
centage it would not necessarily be so in 
volume, 


PAKISTAN 


As a means of rectifying the political and 
economic ills which had beset Pakistan for 
some ¢ime, a proclamation was issued by 
ee Mirza = eS 7th abrogating 

e constitution cing the country 
under Martial Law with the ecibinedepdne 
Chief, General Mohammed Ayub Khan, as 
chief Martial Law Administrator. Two weeks 
later General Mohammed Ayub Khan suc- 
ceeded General Mirza as President. 


Very strict measures of currency and other 
controls have been instituted and the Govern- 
ment claims that already the balance of pay- 
ments position has improved materially. The 
Government proposes to introduce very 
far-reaching changes in the ownership of land 
which it is hoped will lead to higher yields of 
agricultural produce which since Pakistan 
became a separate country have undoubtedly 
been disappointing, particularly in food 
grains. 

Swingeing increases in import duties 
mainly on what are regarded as luxuries have 
recently been announced, some of which will 
particularly affect European residents. 


In January the State Bank of Pakistan 
raised its rate from 3 per cent to 4 per cent, 
a level which cannot be regarded as 
too high. 


_ In common with India, the cotton and 
jute trades of Pakistan have had a difficult 
time although recently the jute milling in- 
dustry which earlier was running into diffi- 
culties has enjoyed much better trading con- 
ditions. A rising threat to this industry in 
both countries is the rapidly increasing pro- 
duction of jute in China. 


The Pakistan tea crop was recently esti- 
mated to be about 15 per cent larger than in 
1957 and exports reflect this increase. 


CEYLON 


The difficulties in regard to port labour 
which I reported a year ago had a very 
adverse effect on the economy of the country 
last year and this was accentuated by the 
most unfortunate racial riots which broke 
out in May and which continued for several 
weeks. Tea and rubber shipments were 
seriously delayed and markets lost to other 
producers and in the first nine months 
of the year Ceylon’s external reserves 
dropped by Rs.56 millions to Rs.883,300,000. 
Credit conditions naturally have been 
tight and Banks had to finance stocks of tea, 
rubber, etc., for much longer periods 
than usual. 


It is to be hoped that the recent racial 
animosities will soon be forgotten and that a 
country so blessed by nature will this year 
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find firm ground both politically and 
financially, 


BURMA 


On somewhat parallel lines with Pakistan 
the Control of Government passed into the 
hands of the Commander-in-Chief, General 
Ne Win, late in October of last year when 
he took over from the Prime Minister U Nu 
and formed a new cabinet. Administration 
was tightened up in many directions. On 
February 13th, however, General Ne Win 
tendered his resignation to the President but 
at the time of writing a successor has not 
been appointed or a new cabinet formed. 


A year ago it was expected there would 
not be much more than 1,200,000 tons of 
rice and rice products available for export 
in 1958 but an additional 200,000 tons was 
found and exports reached 1,400,000 tons, 
nearly all of which was disposed of on a 
Government to Government basis. 


The surplus available for export this year 
is estimated at 2 million tons which would 
be the highest figure achieved since the war 
and indicates a reviving interest in production 
by the cultivators in answer to the better 
terms they are being offered. About 800,000 


tons should be available for disposal through - 


ordinary trading channels and altogether the 
financial prospects of the country are con- 
siderably brighter. Fortunately the Govern- 
ment has also put a stop to capital expendi- 
ture on projects which promise no immediate 
advantage to the economy of the country. 

At December 3i1st. last foreign exchange 
reserves showed a rise of over K 10 Crores 
since the end of 1957. The difficulties I 
mentioned last year over remittances of 
profits, etc., and. in respect of overdrafts to 
foreign oO companies I regret 
continue. 


EAST AFRICA 


New branches have been opened at Nandi 
Hills (sub-branch to Eldoret, Kenya), Shin- 
vanga (subbranch to Mwanza, Tanganyika) 
and Korogwe (sub-branch to Tanga, Tan- 
ganyika). 


KENYA 


The Government of Kenya and otheg 
public bodies have so far still been unable to 
float any public loans in London—although 
a loan of £2,750,000 was raised locally in 
December—but I understand prospects for 
entering the London market later in the year 
are more favourable. 


Monetary conditions have been tight 
throughout the year and this state of affairs 
has been aggravated by the declining prices 
made for coffee, one of Kenya’s staple exports. 
Tea production continues to expand and a 
year ago the acreage had reached 30,000 
against the licensed maximum of 70,000 acres 
—a target it will take many years to achieve 
at present costs. 


UGANDA 


In the event both the main cash crops of 
the Protectorate did distinctly better than was 
feared, 351,000 bales of cotton being pro- 
duced against an estimate of 310,000 bales 
_ while coffee did even better with a yield of 
62,000 tons against an estimated 45,000 tons. 


In the coming season a record cotton crop 
of 435,000 bales is expected while the coffee 
yield is estimated at 65,000 tons. These 
figures should ensure a sound economy. 


TANGANYIKA 


After a distinguished Governorship lasting 
ten ycars Sic Edward Twining, GCMG, MBE 
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(as he then was), was succeeded by Sir 
Richard Turnbull, KCMG, in July last year. 
Sir Edward has since been awarded a life 
peerage and his knowledge of East Africa and 
its problems should be of great value to the 
House of Lords. 


Sisal prices are a little better than they 
were a year ago but are not highly remunera- 
tive and some estate owners. have been, and 
are, diversifying by developing tea grow- 
~ — is a wise policy of spreading 
the risk. 


The cotton crop in the Lake province 
reached a record yield of 151,000 bales last 
year, but this year it is expected to be smaller. 
Coffee areas have suffered as elsewhere from 
the falling market. 


ADEN 


Political. factors affect the volume of trade 
passing through -Aden and these have not 
been very stable over the past year. 


A federation of six states has just been 
agreed to which should help to restore con- 
fidence in this area but what is also wanted is 
a firm understanding between HM Govern- 
ment and the Yemen, for it is through Aden 
that a larger part of the trade of that country 
passes. Activity in the port continues at a 
high level. 


SOMALILAND PROTECTORATE 


Rainfalt was good last season with bene- 
ficial effects on the export of livestock. The 
harbour facilities at Berbera are being con- 
siderably improved. 


ZANZIBAR 


The inevitable reaction from a record crop 
of cloves duly happened and the estimated 
yield for the 1958-59 crop is 5,000 tons as 
against the 21,500 tons produced in 1957-58 
much of which has still to be digested. 


Ceylon’s troubles over shipments of coco- 
nut and copra gave Zanzibar an opportunity 
of entering the Europe market for those 
commodities of which she took good 
advantage. 


FEDERATION OF RHODESIA AND 
NYASALAND 


1958 was not an easy year for banking in 
the Federation for it was one of economic 
adjustment which included the restriction. of 
imports and a continuance of the restriction 
on lending imposed upon banks. However, 
proceeds of the tobacco crop realised practic- 
ally the same figure as the previous year, 
while as I write copper is being sold at 
around £236 per ton as against just over £160 
a year ago. 


Recently a local loan of £6} million was 
raised and a loan of £10 million has just 
been subsoribed in London. 


In consequence of the easier conditions the 
Central Bank has lifted its restrictions govern- 
ing lending by commercial banks and relaxed 
certain restrictions on hire purchase trans- 
actions. ~The Central Bank discount rate is 
unchanged at 44 per cent. 


During the year Belmont Sub-Branch (to 
Bulawayo) and New Highfield Sub-Branch 
(to Salisbury) were opened. 


LIABILITY FOR UNCALLED CAPITAL 


At present this is 7s. 6d. per £1 share and 
the fact that there is such a liability un- 
doubtedly narrows the market for your shares 
and we know has exercised the minds of some 
of our shareholders. 


The question of arrangin; for the elimina- 
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tion of this disability and the method to be 
used has been engaging the attention of the 
Board and it is their intention to place pro- 
posals before you in the near future. How- 
ever, the Board also consider it right to let 
you know that unless a higher level of income 
eventuates than they now foresee they 
would not consider it prudent to recom- 
mend any increase in the amount paid out in 
dividends. 


GENERAL 


Since I last addressed you a metamorphosis 
has happened in the financial affairs and 
standing of this country and of the pound 
sterling bringing with it two outstanding 
results—the gold and dollar reserves at the 
end of December had moved up to £1,096 
million which compares with £660 million to 
which they fell in September, 1957, and the 
Bank of England rate has fallen to-4 per cent 
from 7 per cent current a year ago. 


That these manifestations of improved 
economic health spell security is neither the 
belief of the Chancellor of the Exchequer nor 
of any unbiased person but at the lowest 
assessment they mean that we have ridden the 
storm more successfully than was hoped or 
feared and that given no major setbacks in 
world trade or world politics we are on 


the road to better things. What these may 
be must await, amongst other things, 
the Budget. 


As to our own immediate future we have 
a sound business and a good and loyal staff 
to whom we are again beholden. Although 
as I have told you we have difficulties to 
contend with, some of which are new and 
unpalatable, I am sure that we shall as in the 
past surmount or adjust ourselves to them. 


R. B. PULLIN & CO. 
LIMITED 


FURTHER SUCCESS 


The twenty-second annual general meeting 
of R. B. Pullin & Company Limited, was 
held on March 12th in London, Mr R. B. 
Pullin, OBE, chairman, presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


In presenting the accounts for the twelve 
months ended September 30, 1958, I do so 
on an optimistic note. Generally, the affairs 
of your Group are prospering and there are 
signs that, as far as we are concerned, the 
anticipated recession in trade has passed. 
Trading profit has increased from £230,116 
to £273,748. 


In the Parent Company, the order book has 
been maintained at a very satisfactory level 
and the plant is fully occupied. Indeed, the 
productive labour employed at Phoenix Works 
on the Great West Road is higher than it 
has been at any time since the war. We are 
still largely dependent upon a_ substantial 
volume of Government work, but our efforts 
to increase the purely commercial side of our 
business are meeting with success. Certainly 
we have not hesitated to spend large sums 
on research and development, sums which 
have affected current profits and are 
likely to continue so to do for some 
time to come, 

Although in all companies in your Group 
it is becoming increasingly difficult to secufé 
adequate profit margins, we feel that the 
strength of the organisation is such that we 
are able to look forward to another successful 
year of trading. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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~The Second Annual General Meeting of 
Timor Oil Limited was held recently in 
Sydney, Mr K. A. Cameron (the Chairman) 
presiding. 

The following is an extract from the Report 
of the Directors: 


The net liquid position shows a surplus of 
£186,080 at June 30, 1958, and the fixed asset 
position shows that the Company owns 
adequate and substantial drilling and other 
technical equipment, .transport and field 
establishments. 


FIELD OPERATIONS 


Drilling of Aliambata No. 1 well was sus- 
pended at a depth of 4,165 feet and the hole 
was plugged. The well penetrated an unex- 
pected and considerable thickness of fractured 
limestone with occasional shale bands. A 


showing of oil was logged at 80-90 feet and ° 


again at 185 feet, and gas was reported 
repeatedly between 640 and 1,000 feet. 
Neither of these occurrences was considered 
of immediate commercial importance. The 
well gave valuable geological information. 
Very difficult drilling conditions were encoun- 
tered in the last several hundred feet with 
caving ground, loss of circulation, and heavy 
flows of water. The increasing cost of con- 
tinuing the hole to an uncertain objective was 
considered not warranted at that stage, and 
the decision was made to suspend drill- 
ing to concentrate activities on field geological 
work. 


The field and geological work was intensi- 
fied during the year and the area studied was 
extended to embrace a regional reconnaissance 
survey of the major portion of the concession 
area. Detail work-was carried out from four 
centres—Aliambata, Viqueuque, Same and 
Suai. The regional geology continues to pre- 
sent a rather complex picture, but as a result 
of work done during the year, four areas are 
now emphasised for further detailed study 
and in three of them, favourable structures 
are indicated although not yet conclusively 
delineated. It is expected that current field 
mapping, together with diamond core drilling 

gravimetric surveys in selected locations 
will enable these structures to be defined and 
additional well sites selected in the second 
half of the current financial year. It is believed 
that, although the demands of additional 
fieldwork have inevitably reduced the funds 
available for well drilling, the result in the 
long run will be satisfactory in that clear 
warranty will be obtained for the further 
work and drilling necessary to test the 
structures. 


PROSPECTING CONCESSION 


By notice in the Government Gazette of 
November 20, 1957, issued in Lisbon, the 
term of the exclusive prospecting concession 
was extended for two years to October 9, 
1959. Steps already have been taken to obtain 
a further extension of the concession, and 
there is no reason to believe it will not be 
“granted. However, in the remote event that 
H ts not, the concession can be safeguarded 
by demarcation of areas and obtaining leases 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


TIMOR OIL LIMITED 


INTENSIFIED FIELD AND GEOLOGICAL WORK 


AGREEMENT WITH AMERICAN OIL EXPLORATION COMPANY 





K. A. CAMERON ON THE OUTLOOK 


over them. The tenure position is thus pro- 
tected. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


Since the close of the financial year, the 
Directors have announced the negotiation 
with American interests for future drilling of 
structures now being defined. 


A recent report from Dr Schneeberger, the 
Company’s Consulting Geologist, who visited 
the field in September, is to the following 
effect : 


““ Notwithstanding the complicated struc- 
ture as it obtains in the mountainous central 
part of the Island, the foothills and coastal 
plains of the south coast offer structural con- 
ditions which are favourable for the entrap- 
ment of liquid and gaseous hydrocarbons. 
The presence of petroleum is evident through 
numerous seepages, of which the ones at 
Suai are the most interesting. 


“The Upper Tertiary (Miocene) age of 
the oil-bearing beds of Matai (Suai area) has 
been reconfirmed by the present survey. This 
is a feature which undoubtedly adds to the 
attractiveness of the general prospect, because 
it links Timor with the oil producing islands 
of Western Indonesia, i.e., Sumatra, Java and 
Borneo. 


“Summarising our opinion on the petro- 
leum prospects of Portuguese Timor, we can 
say that the presence of seepages of high 
quality oil and the indication of the presence 
of suitable anticlinal folds to trap the oil, are 
prerequisites for a successful drilling cam- 
paign. Provided the detail mapping will 
prove the anticlinal structures to be effective 
traps for oil, there remains only the.systema- 
tic testing with the drill in order to prove or 
disprove the presence of commercial quanti- 
ties of oil.” 


CHAIRMAN’S ADDRESS 


In his address to Stockholders the Chair- 
man said: The accounts present a clear 
picture of expenditure during the financial 
year and show the financial position of the 
Company as at June 30, 1958. At the present 
time the Company has in hand approximately 
£100,000, and operating expenditure cur- 
rently is running at the rate of about £12,000 
per month. 


As set out in the Directors’ Report, all 
fieldwork now is concentrated on the detailed 
exploration of three areas in which three and 
possibly four interesting structures are indi- 
cated. The work comprises surface mapping, 
shallow core drilling, and a gravimetric 
survey. 


The original plan was to carry out a 
comprehensive programme of exploration and 
testing so that an overall geological picture 
could be developed as quickly as possible. 
The objective was, with clesively small 
capital, to test the prospect in Timor to the 
stage where the merits of the venture were 
so enhanced as to justify the expenditure of 
further capital. 


We have developed the prospect now to the 
stage where the unanimous view of the Board, 
supported by the advice of our specialists, is 
that the prospect fully warrants additional 
expenditure. 


The confidence which we hold in the 
venture has been confirmed—and in a most 
realistic manner—by the completion of an 
agreement with an overseas oil exploration 
company. 

I am sure you have all been delighted and 
encouraged by the recent favourable results 
achieved in Papua, and will join me in con- 
gratulating all concerned on their persever- 
ance in the face of indifferent early results. 
Our venture in Timor is young and, so far, 
has cost relatively littl. The prospect is a 
good one, and now, our interests have 
widened, and our chances of success have 
correspondingly improved. We are entitled 
to, and should maintain, our confidence, 


AGREEMENT WITH TRADEWINDS 
EXPLORATION INC. 


I am pleased to be able to announce the 
details of this agreement which has just been 
completed. At the outset, I want to say that 
your Directors feel this is good news, inas- 
much as the association with experienced 
American oil operators cannot but be to the 
advantage of our Company. 


The agreement between the two Companies 
provides (amongst other things) that: 


1. There will be an immediate interchange 
of 250,000 fully paid stock units between 
the two Companies. On each block of 
stock there will be a qualified prohibition 
on trading. (Current market price of 
Tradewinds’ stock is approximately 62 
cemts per unit.) 

2. Until March 31, 1959, Tradewinds 
Exploration Inc. has the right to elect to 
drill in Timor, 15,000 feet of well hole, 
in two or more locations at no cost to 
Timor Oil Limited. This will earn for 
Tradewinds a 50 per cent interest in the 
benefits of the concession area. 


3. The drilling operation is to commence 
within 90 days of election, and the full 
15,000 feet must be completed by Trade- 
winds before they earn their interest. 
Thereafter, they must contribute on a 
pound for pound basis towards all future 
drilling and other field operation costs. 

4. In consideration for the right to drill, 
Tradewinds will, u election to drill, 
allot to Timor Oil Limited, free of cost, 
an additional 150,000 fully paid stock 
units in Tradewinds. 

5. Upon Tradewinds electing to drill, both 
companies have the right to require 
the interchange of a further 250,000 
fully paid-stock units between the two 
Companies and the same qualified 
prohibition on trading will apply. 

6. Tradewinds may use Timor Oil’s 
Brewster rig if they so desire, free of 
cost to Tradewinds, and,will purchase 
any of Timor Oil’s stocks of consumable 
drilling materials, which they can 
beneficially use. 

7. Oil produced will be marketed in 
Australia as far as economic conditions 
permit, and all operations then will be 
conducted by both Companies under a 
Joint Operating Agreement. 

In every respect Timor Oil will retain its 

own fixed assets and identity. 
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Dr George Reed Downs, an eminent 
overseas Geologist, is now in Timor directing 
geological work on the target areas at Suai, 
Ossulari, Viqueque and Aliambata. The 
geologists are being assisted in their mapping 
by the information flowing from two diamond 
core drills: which already have completed 
some 6,000 feet of drilling in shallow holes, 
and by the results of gravimetric surveys. It 
is interesting to note that in several of the 
holes in the Suai area, oil and gas showings 
were evident. 


The immediate objective is to define the 
apparent structures and to indicate at least 
three drilling sites. 


Mr James A. McRae and Mr Wayne 
Granger, Vice-President and Chief Geologist 
of Tradewinds, together with your Com- 
pany’s Consulting Geologist, Dr W. F. 
Schneeberger, recently visited the field in 
Timor and they were impressed by the fol- 
lowing aspects: 


1. The fact that the immediate target areas 
are all near the coast and so easily 
accessible. 


. The exceptionally high grade and volatile 
qualities of the oil from seeps. 


. The number of active seeps so widely 
spaced throughout the concession. 


. The’ scope and possibilities of country 
still to be more closely investigated 
within the concession. 


With an exclusive licence covering 6,851 
square miles in. Timor where prospects are 
encouraging; with the expectation that 
15,000 feet of well hole will be drilled free 
of cost to your Company ; and with an im- 
mediate and substantial interest in Trade- 
winds’ concessions overseas, your Directors 
feel that Stockholders are quite justified in 
viewing the future with optimism. 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS 
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UNIVERSAL ASBESTOS 
MANUFACTURING 


LARGER TURNOVER 


The twenty-second annual general meeting 
of this company will be held on April 2nd 
at 8 Upper Grosvenor Street, London, W. 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the chairman, Mr F. W. R. Douglas, 
circulated with the report and accounts for 
the period September 30, 1957, to September 
28, 1958: 


The financial results for the year, which 
have already been published, show Trading 
Profits at £335,237 compared with £201,358 
for the previous year, and thus very nearly 
equal our record figures achieved in 1956. I 
report this with all the greater pleasure 
because these satisfactory results were 
achieved in a year from which not a great 
deal was to be expected. You may recall 
that, in my statement to you at this time last 
year, I warned that the credit squeeze and the 
official discouragement of spending was 
bound to affect the building industry. At the 
same time I was able to say that, for the first 
few months of the then current year, 
improved trading conditions had been experi- 
enced, and that it was therefore to be hoped 
that we might be able to give a good account 
of ourselves. The final figures have, of 
course, more than come up to our expecta- 
tions, and I hope that you will regard them, 
in the circumstances, as being highly 
creditable. 


The turnover of the Group for the year 
showed considerable improvement in all sec- 
tions. Deliveries to the home trade exceeded 
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those of the previous year, but regrettably 
our export tonnage was considerably reduced, 
I have, on previous occasions, mentioned 
the success we have had in the discovery of 
new outlets for asbestos cement, particularly 
in the production of those forms which are 
now required under the Thermal Insulation 
(Industrial Buildings) Act of 1957. 


PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 


The Trading Profit of the Group, after 
making -full provision for. depreciation and 
all other trading expenses, amounts to 
£335,237, compared with £201,358 for the 
previous year, and the Group Net Profit, after 
making full provision for taxation, is 
£151,933 as compared with £84,309. Your 
Board has decided to transfer the sum of 
£70,000 to General Reserve and is_recom- 
mending a final dividend on the Ordinary 
shares of 74d. per share which, added to the 
interim dividend already paid of 44d. per 
share, makes a total distribution to Ordinary 
shareholders in respect of the year 1957-58 
at the rate of ls. per share, compared with 
103d. per share last year. 

It is pleasing to be able to report that 
current business conditions still remain 
favourable. From the start of our financial 
year, orders have been received in such 
volume that, despite our increased capacity, 
production in many cases remains far behind 
demand. The end of the credit squeeze has 
encouraged greater stocking of our materials, 
while the continued demand for our sandwich 
constructions increases the total overall 
demand for asbestos cement. 


With such increased business, the profits, 
as compared with last year, have risen in a 
most encouraging way and I think it would 
not be at all imprudent to look forward to 
some further improvement in our final results 
for the year. 


Consent of Her Maijesty’s Treasury has been obtained to this issue in compliance with the Order made under Section 1 of the 


Borrowing (Control and Guarantees) Act, 1946. 


GOVERNMENT OF THE COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA 
ISSUE OF £10,000,000 54 PER CENT REGISTERED STOCK, 1973, 


at the rate of £99 per cent. 
Interest payable Ist June and ist December, 
5 AND 


ISSUE OF £10,000,000 54 PER CENT REGISTERED STOCK, 1976-1979, 


at the rate of £99 per cent. 
Interest payable Ist June and ist December. 


The Government of the Commonwealth of Australia will comply with the requirements of the Colonial Stock Act, 1900, in order that Trustees may 
invest in the Stocks, subject to the provisions set forth in the Trustee Act, 1925. 


OFFER OF CONVERSION TO HOLDERS OF 


£20,675,100 COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA 34% REGISTERED STOCK, 1954-1959, 


maturing Ist Juge, 1959. 


This offer of conversion is limited to a maximum of £10,000,000 in each of 
the above mentioned Stocks. The list for each Stock will be closed when 
conversioa applications for that Stock reach a total of £10,000,000. In any 
case, the lists for both Stocks will be closed not later than 3 p.m. on 16th March, 
1959. The balance of £675,100 will be paid off out of Sinking Fund moneys 
which have been accumulated for this purpose. 


Commonwealth Bank of Australia is authorised by the Government of the 
Commonwealth of Australia to offer to holders of Commonwealth of Australia 
34 per cent. Registered Stock, 1954-1959, conversion of their holdings. in 
whole or in part, into an equal nominal amount of either Government of the 
Commonwealth of Australia 54 per cent. Registered Stock, 1973, or Government 
of the Commonwealth of Australia 5} per cent. Registered Stock, 1976-1979, 
or partly into one and partly into the other on the terms set’forth in the full 
prospectus. 

The Principal of both new Loans will be repaid in London at par. The 
54 per cent. Registered Stock, 1973, will be repaid on Ist June, 1973. The 
5¢ per cent. Registered Stock, 1976-1979, will be repaid on Ist June, 1979, 
but the Government of the Commonwealth of Australia reserves the right to 
redeem this Stock at par in whole or in part at any time on or after Ist June, 
1976, on giving three months’ notice by public advertisement. 

Holders whose applications are accepted for conversion into 5} per cent. 
Registered Stock, 1973, will receive on Ist June, 1959, a cash payment of £1 per 
cent., representing the difference between the issue price of the new Stock and 
the redemption at par of the old Loan. They will also receive the usual six 
months’ interest payable at that date. 

Holders whose applications are accepted for conversion into 54 per cent. 
Registered Stock, 1976-1979, will receive on Ist June, 1959, a cash payment 
of £1 per cent., representing the difference between the issue price of the new 
Stock and the redemption at par of the old Loan. They will also receive the 
usual six months’ interest payable at that date. 
os months’ interest on both the new Stocks will be paid on Ist December, 


Applications for conversion must be lodged on the appropriate forms 
accompanied by the relative Stock Certificates, at the COMMONWEALTH BANK 


oF AUSTRALIA, Stock Department, 8/10, Old Jewry, London, E.C.2, These 
forms have been posted to the Stockholders or, in the case of joint accounts, 
to the Stockholder first named in such accounts. 

Any Commonwealth of Australia 34 per cent. Registered Stock, 1954-1959, 
not converted will be paid off at par on Ist June, 1959, together with six months’ 
interest then due. 

The Stocks now offered will be registered and transferable in any amount 
by deed, at the COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA, Stock Department, 
8/1 10, Old Jewry, London, E.C.2. Stamp duty on all transfers will be paid 
by the Government of the Commonwealth of Australia. 

Commonwealth of Australia Stocks issued and payable in London and the 
interest thereon, the property of persons not residing in or ordinarily resident 
in Australia, are not, and will not be, subject to any taxes, duties or levies in 
Australia. 

All Commonwealth Loans, all Loans issued by the several States and now 
taken over by the Commonwealth and all Loans guaranteed by the Common- 


«wealth, carry a Sinking Fund in accordance with the provisions of the National 


Debt Sinking Fund Act, 1923-1950, and the Financial Agreement Acts. 

The revenues of the Commonwealth of Australia alone are liable ‘in respect 
of this Stock and the Dividends thereon, and the Consolidated Fund of the United 
Kingdom and the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury are not directly or 
indirectly liable or responsible. for the payment-of the Stock or of the Dividends 
thereon, or for any. matter relating thereto.—40 and 41 Vict., Cap: 59, sec. 19. 

A commission of 5s. per £100 Stock will be paid to Bankers and Stockbrokers 
on allotments made as a result of conversion acceptances bearing their stamp. 

Full Prospectuses, with Statistical Statement relating to the-Commonwealth 
of Australia, may be obtained from-the Commonwealth Bank of Australia, 
Stock Department, 8/10, Old Jewry, London, E.C.2 ; from Messrs. R. Nivison 
& Co., 25, Austin Friars, London, E.C.2 ; and at the Offices of the Government 
of the Commonwealth of AuStralia, Australia House, Strand, London, W.C.2. 
COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 

8/10, Op Jewry, Lonpon, E.C.2. 
6th March, 1959. 

The Lists for Conversions will be closed not later than 3 p.m. on Monday. 

16th March, 1959. 
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THE PRESTIGE 
GROUP LIMITED 


Mr. Arthur Keating reports 


on another successful year 
HIGHER TURNOVER AND PROFITS: INCREASED DIVIDEND AND 150% BONUS ISSUE 


lowing are extracts from the Statement by the 
n, Mr. Arthur Keating, and the 
A Director, Mr. T. O. Rauworth, which has 
ated with the Report and Accounts 
ded 31st December, 1958. 


gur report by telling you that the results for 
the year 1958 were verysalisfactory for your Company in terms both 
of turnover and of profit substantial advance over recent years 
can be counted an achievement, in unsettled world conditions. In 
the home market the demahtonour type of consumer goods was at 
a high level but restrictions in narkets have continued to make 


our task in those markets AW vore, although despite these 
difficulties export turnover increasedsinl958. 


@ The net profit before taxation Wa to £805,233 compared 
with: £601,668 in 1957. Provision oN\£445,214 has been made for 
taxation on these earnings, leaving the\pro it. for the year after 
taxation at £360,019. To this figure Wowdrse added £75,000 
previously set aside for taxation but not AowNeDired, leaving the 
available net profit of the Group for the yeahut' £435,019 compared 
with £284,668 in 1957. \ 


@ The balance on Profit and Loss Account brodghtMorward from 
1957 amounted to £1,257,362. A sum of £10,601 ha peenset aside 
for the redemption of Preference Shares in 1959. Dividends p idvand 
recommended for payment will require £162,664 leaving-abalahceof 
£1,519,116 to be carried forward. The amount of the profitfd 
year retained in the business will be £261,754. 


@ Your Directors recommend the payment of a final WS 


40% on the Ordinary Shares, making a total dividend of 50% for the\\ 


year, compared with a total of 45 % in the previous year. 


@ The Consolidated Balance Sheet at 31st December, 1958 
continued to show a strong financial position. Fixed assets at cost, 
less depreciation, amounted to £1,005,932, a decrease of £98,800 on 
the previous year. Current assets totalled £3,039,662 of which 
£1,295,739 was represented by cash and short term investments. 
Working capital amounted to £2,031,480 at 3ist December, 1958 
compared with £1,341,945 at the previous year end. 


IF YOU ARE INTERESTED Iw OBTAINING A COPY OF THE REPORT AND 
ACCOUNTS CONTAINING THE FULL STATEMENT, PLEASE WRITE TO THE SECRETARY, 
THE PRESTIGE GROUP LIMITED, PRESTIGE HOUSE, 14-18, HOLBORN, LONDON, E.C.1. 


Pre stige 


@ The principal feature of 1958 operations was the drive to obtain 
high but economic production to meet the increased sales achieved 
in the home market. That this was for the most part realised has 
been a source of satisfaction to your Company and to its customers. 
Turnover in the home market was 21% higher than in 1957. The 
pressure is being kept up in our world export markets and if restric- 
tions should ease in certain major territories there is little doubt that 
export sales will once more regain the high proportion of total sales 


which they enjoyed before 1956. Export turnover was 10% higher 
than in 1957. 


@ The year 1959 has opened satisfactorily and it is hoped that, 
subject to there being no adverse trends in home or export markets, 
the steady advance of your Company will continue. While we do not 
anticipate an increase in turnover and profit commensurate with that 
achieved in the past year, we can give the assurance that the drive for 
increased sales and for more economic production will be carried 
forward with the same vigour and enthusiasm which has always 
characterised our business. Your Directors will, at the same time, 
be watching for an opportunity of utilising your Company's liquid 
funds to the best advantage for expansion purposes. 


The Annual General Meeting will be held on 2nd April, 1959. An 
Extraordinary General Meeting will be held immediately afterwards 
to approve the following proposals: 


@ To increase the authorised ordinary share capital of the Company 
from £750,000 to £2,000,000. 


@ To capitalise £780,000 of retained profits and reserves, and to 
issue fully paid Ordinary Shares to existing holders in the pro- 
portion of three new shares for every two shares held on 23rd 
March, 1959. 


THREE YEAR RECORD 
1956 1957 


é £ 
3,391,119 4,207,947 


é 
Sales 4,988,379 


Group Profit 
Before Taxation 


Availabie Group Net 
Profit after Taxation 


Net Dividends 
Other 
Appropriations 


Group Profit 
Retained 


456,650 805,233 


221,955 
148,200 


284,668 
148,058 


435,019 
162,664 


24,392 10,601 


261,754 
435,019 
3,146,997 


£452,590 
£520,000 
1958 


50% 





Total Net Assets 2,594,557 2,791,341 

issued Preference Shares of £1 each 

issued Ordinary Shares of Ss. each 
1956 


4s%, 


1957 
Ordinary Dividends 45% 


‘ 


FACTORIES AT BURNLEY MAKING CUTLERY, KITCHEN TOOLS, MOPS, GADGETS, BATHROOM FITTINGS; AT DERBY, COOKING UTENSILS, PRESSURE COOKERS, 
ALUMINIUM BAKEWARE, KETTLES, TEA SETS AND AT BLACKBURN, METAL FURNITURE, COMMERCIAL BAKING PANS AND ALUMINIUM FOIL CONTAINERS. 
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SAXONE, LILLEY & SKINNER (HOLDINGS) 


A GRATIFYING ACHIEVEMENT 


BENEFITS FROM INTEGRATION POLICY 


MR THOS. LILLEY ON A YEAR OF CONSOLIDATION 


The annual general meeting of Saxone, 
Lilley & Skinner (Holdings) Limited will be 
held on April 2nd at King’s Cross, London. 


The following is the statement by the 
Chairman, Mr Thos. Lilley, which has been 
circulated with the report and accounts: 


Before reviewing the Group’s activities for 
the past year I must first make reference to 
changes in the Board. Mr Edward Hill, 
Chairman of Benefit Footwear Limited for 
many years, died suddenly last August. The 
loss of his friendship and wide commercial 
experience will be deeply felt by the Directors 
of that Company and, indeed, by all of us 
within the Group. Mr J. S. Abbott has been 
invited to succeed Mr Hill as Chairman of 
Benefit Footwear and Mr R. T. Eggleton, 
Managing Director of the Company, has 
accepted an invitation to join the Parent Com- 
pany’s Board. I have also much pleasure in 
asking stockholders to confirm the appoint- 
ments of Mr W. S. Abbott and Mr M. O. 
Skinner as Directors of the Parent Company. 
The addition of one further Director from 
each of the Group’s main operating sub- 
sidiaries will, we are sure, be of benefit to 
the present members of the Board and widen 
its representative nature. 


DIVIDEND MAINTAINED ON INCREASED 
PROFITS 


The accounts now before you show a Group 
profit, before tax, of £1,249,575, an increase 
of £121,343 over 1957. After tax, the 
improvement in net profits is £149,663. 
Stockholders will note that the charge for 
Profits Tax is substantially less this year. 
This is due to the effect of the new rate of 
Profits Tax which was introduced in the last 
budget and was effective for nine months of 
the year covered by the accounts. 


We have provided £176,395 in the profit 
and loss account to meet the loss on realisa- 
tion of investments in South Africa and 
Australia, to which I shall refer later. We 
propose to transfer £50,000 to General 
Reserve bringing that reserve up to £l 
million, and to make a further addition of- 
£30,000 to the provision for renewals of 
shop fronts, fixtures and fittings. I have 
mentioned before the importance to us 
of maintaining these assets at a high 
standard. 


Your Directors recommend a final dividend 
on the ordinary stock of 15 per cent making 
224 per cent for the year which is the same 
as for 1957. These appropriations leave a 
balance of £181,678 to carry forward as 
compared with £188,621 last year. 


Taking the Group results as a whole it is 
gratifying to be able to report the increase 
in net profits, as 1958 was not an easy year 
for our industry. The credit restrictions 
which were in force during the first half of 
the year exercised a general restraint on 
spending by the public and the relaxations 
which followed gave more immediate benefit 
to industries whose products are sold under 
hire purchase contract-than to cash traders 
like ourselves. Nevertheless Iam pleased to 
say that the integration within the Group, 
particularly on the manufacturing side, which 
has been going on steadily since the amalga- 
mation of the Saxone and Lilley & Skinner 
companies in 1957, has enabled us to make 


valuable economies in administration and 
production. 


SALE OF INVESTMENTS ABROAD 


Last year I said that we had met with 
disappointing results in our South African 
and Australian companies. This was 
especially true of South Africa where our 
manufacturing subsidiary in Port Elizabeth 
has been particularly affected by conditions 
of over production now prevailing in that 
country. It is not easy for a manufacturing 
unit without retail outlets to survive the 
recurrent recessions and changes in demand 
which have been typical of the South African 
market for women’s fashion shoes. When, 
therefore, early in 1958, the Industrial 
Development Corporation of South Africa 
invited our subsidiary, Port Elizabeth Shoes 
Limited, and two other well known manu- 
facturing concerns to combine their resources 
into one larger and stronger organisation, 
better able to meet South African trading con- 
ditions, we thought it wise to accept the offer 
and accordingly we sold our investment in 
South Africa to the Corporation. 


In Australia we have had to solve a rather 
different problem. There is undoubtedly a 
demand for the high quality men’s footwear 
of Saxone grade which are made in the 
Melbourne factory but the market is a 
specialised one and must be closely and con- 
stantly studied if it is to be exploited to the 
full. That is not a task which can be under- 
taken at long range and we have for some 
time been aware of the need for a much 
stronger local control than we have had 
hitherto and which can make the best use 
of the resources of the Australian factory. 
It has been very difficult to find the calibre 
of the executive we require in Australia and 
we were able to adopt the alternative plan 
of merging our interests with those of 
another company. We have accordingly sold 
the majority of our shares in Saxone Shoe 
Company Australia Proprietary Limited to 
General Shoe Corporation Proprietary 
Limited of Melbourne, a progressive com- 
pany whose interests in the manufacture and 
marketing of women’s fitting shoes under the 
Foot Rest brand are complementary to our 
own in men’s shoes. We have every confi- 
dence in the ability .of the Directors of 
General Shoe Corporation (which has no 


.connection with the American company of 


that name) to provide the Australian company 
with the administration and sales manage- 
ment which it needs and, through the sub- 
stantial investment which we have retained in 
the company, we look forward to working 
in partnership with our new friends in 
Australia to the mutual advantage of both 
companies. 


The sale of our manufacturing intcrests 
in South Africa and the disposal of the major 
part of our shareholding in the Australian 
company will release funds which we feel 
we can use to better advantage. Another 
important change in the company’s policy 
announced last autumn which will have the 
same effect was the decision to close Lilley 
& Skinner (Wholesale) Ltd. This company 
was the largest and one of the oldest estab- 
lished businesses in the industry with a long 
history ‘of goodwill and service behind it. I 
would like to take this opportunity of thank- 
ing our many friends for their support of 


the wholesale company during its life and 
for their understanding attitude when the 
decision to close it down was made known. 


FORMATION OF NEW SALES COMPANY 


We have formed a new company named 
Lilley & Skinner (Sales) Ltd to market at 
home and abroad a proportion of the products 
of the Group’s Kilmarnock and Leicester 
factories. This company, which is under the 
management of Mr John Skinner, has made a 
most promising start in the present year. In 
additiori to the well-known Lily shoes for 
women and Jumping Jacks for children, the 
Company will market an entirely new range 
of women’s fashion shoes branded Festif 
Vanities and made in our Leicester factories, 
These shoes are internationally styled and 
reflect the newest trends in modern design 
at a moderate price. They will definitely 
appeal to the fashion-conscious young woman. 
Festif Vanities have met with a ready accep- 
tance by the leading independent retailers 
and department stores, as well as in the 
Group’s own branches. 


So far as the future is concerned it is too 
soon yet to say whether the steps which have 
been taken by the government to encourage 
industrial expansion and restore full employ- 
ment will have much effect on trade in the 
present year but, if they lead to an increase 
in spending on consumer goods, your Com- 
pany is well prepared to participate in the 
improved trading conditions. 

1958 has been mainly a year of consolida- 
tion. I have referred to certain of the main 
features but two other important develop- 
ments deserve mention. I referred last year 
to our plans for building a new warehouse 
at Leeds. Work on that warehouse is well 
advanced and we hope to be established in 
our new premises there by August of this 
year. We believe that great advantages will 
flow from the modern methods of mechanical 
handling and storage of goods which are being 
adopted, not only in a faster distribution of 
supplies to branches but also in savings in 
administrative and transport costs. 


The second development of note has taken 
place in London. In September we completed 
the work of modernising our Lilley & Skinner 
store in Oxford Street. The shop front has 
been completely re-designed in line with our 
latest architectural developments. This re- 
planning has incorporated large full vision 
windows for the maximum display of the 
store’s outstanding merchandise. The interior 
of the store itself has been remodelled to pro- 
vide spacious lobbies and> expansive depart- 
ments for men, women and children, which 
ensure greater selling efficiency and the 
highest degree of comfort for our customers. 
It is gratifying to report that these extensive 
alterations have brought many new customers 
to the store and resulted in an immediate 
increase in sales. I submit we are fully 
justified in our claim that this well-known 
branch of the Company is indeed the finest 
as well as the largest shoe store in the world. 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR ADDITIONAL 
FINANCE 


For the past few years your Company has 
had to depend for a large part of the year on 
temporary borrowings in order to carry the 
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heavy stocks required in readiness for the 
seasonal trade which provides a large part of 


its revenue. Your Directors have given much ~ 


thought to the adjustment of this position 
by funding the overdrafts and temporary 
joans and at the same time meeting the cost 
of the new warehouse at Leeds. I am glad 
to say that arrangements have now been suc- 
cessfully completed to raise additional loan 
capital of £2 million which covers our esti- 
mated requirements in the foreseeable future. 
The money will be advanced by an insurance 
company and will be secured by a mortgage 
on certain of the Group’s properties. The 
loan, which will carry interest at 6 per cent, 
will be repayable in the option of the Com- 
pany at any time between 1979 and 1999. 
During the present year the process of con- 
solidation will continue. A scheme for 
acquiring the Preference Shares of Benefit 


~ BORAX (HOLDINGS) 
LIMITED 


LORD CLITHEROE’S CAREFUL 
OPTIMISM 


The sixty-first Annual General Meeting of 
Borax (Holdings) Limited was held on March 
llth in London. 


THE ACCOUNTS 


The accounts presented to the meeting 
showed a trading surplus, before deprecia- 
tion, of £3,161,095 in the year to September 
30, 1958, compared with £3,971,140 in the 
previous year. Profits after taxation attribut- 
able to the stockholders of Borax (Holdings) 
Limited amounted to £573,976 against 
£1,203,237 in 1957. Dividends -on the 
Deferred Ordinary ‘stock totalled 5id., less 
tax, per 5s. unit of stock, equal to 8? per cent 
less tax ; these were the same as in the pre- 
vious year and absorbed £452,813. 


In the course of his circulated review of 
the year ended September 30, 1958, the 
Chairman, Lord Clitheroe, said: 


It has not been an easy or ‘satisfactory 
year due to difficulties encountered in the 
United States of America. Results achieved 
so far during the current year, however, con- 
firm, as expected, that some of the problems 
have been overcome. 


Sales outside the United States of America 
were within 1 per cent of the previous record 
by tonnage, and exceeded the previous record 
in value. This was very satisfactory in a 
year when world trade generally was suffer- 
ing from a recession ; it illustrates that your 
business is securely founded on a wide- 
spread world demand for our products for a 
great variety of industrial and agricultural 
purposes, 


The low profits returned by United States 
Borax & Chemical Corporation resulted in a 
reduction of cash available to that member 
of our Group. It therefore became desirable 
to advance money to that Corporation, and 
this was done by our American holding com- 
pany, Consolidated Borax, Inc. At Septem- 
ber 30th the amount outstanding was 
$3,730,000 ; none of this advance will be 
called for repayment during the present 
financial year. In order further to strengthen 
Its cash resources, United States Borax & 
Chemical Corporation has discontinued the 
declaration of regular quarterly dividends for 
the time being. Mr F. A. Lesser (Deputy 
Chairman and Managing Director of Borax 
(Holdings) Limited), Chairman of the Ameri- 
can company, and Mr J. M. Gerstley, its 
President, had said: 


“ Operation of the new open pit mine at 
Boron has been up to expectations. The 
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Footwear Ltd held independently of the 
Group, in exchange for the Preference Shares 
in the Parent Company has been approved 
by the shareholders of Benefit Footwear. 
That company will therefore become a direct 
and wholly owned subsidiary of Saxone, 
Lilley & Skinner and certain advantages in 
administration and in the simplification of 
the capital structure of the Group will follow. 
Further integration of the buying, manufac- 

ing and repairing divisions of the Group 
is planned and the programme of modernisa- 
tion and expansion of the retail shops, which 
I mentioned last year, will continue. 


I would like to express our thanks to 
the executive, staff and employees of all the 
Companies in the Group who by their loyal 
support and co-operation have contributed to 
the success we have achieved in the past 
year. 


problems which arose during the year were 
related to the new plants. The completion 
of successive units originally scheduled for 
the middle of 1957 was delayed by various 
difficulties encountered by the contractors, 
and the last unit did not become operative 
until January, 1958. 


“Various problems not infrequently asso- 
ciated with the start-up of plants of this 
magnitude had to be overcome before the 
new plants attained their intended productive 
capacity. Many additional problems have 
been solved, but much remains to be done 
before anticipated cost levels are reached.” 


OUTLOOK FOR THE FUTURE 


It continues to be the opinion of your 
Board and Managements that your Com- 
pany’s business will grow over the years and 
that the outlook is not unfavourable. The 
old, tried and well-established uses of boron 
products are maintaining their share of our 
sales, and new uses and products are” being 
developed. ‘ 


A note of caution must be sounded about 
potash. There is over-production within the 
industry and the resultant competition has 
forced prices down. A new source of com- 
petition is arising in Canada, where very large 
and very rich beds of potash have been dis- 
covered, albeit over 3,000 feet below the sur- 
face, a depth which, of course, presents, cer- 
tain serious mining problems. 


The United Statés Borax & Chemical Cor- 
poration has conducted certain exploration in 
the Canadian potash fields and has certain 
permit holdings on Crown Lands in the 
Province of Saskatchewan. An extensive 
study of economics of Canadian production 
in comparison with that in New Mexico is at 
present taking place. 


I would close on a note of careful optimism. 
I do not forecast a spectacular increase in 
profits, but I look to a steady improvement 
over the years, though from time to time 
there may well be setbacks such as we had 
last year. 

At the meeting Lord Clitheroe referred to 
the Consolidated Profit Statement for the 
three months ended December 31, 1958, 
which was circulated to stockholders on 
February 23, 1959. He said that the group 
profits after tax for the December, 1958, 
quarter amounted to £475,390 compared with 
£25,532 in the December 1957, quarter. 


In the December quarter of 1957 the 
American operating company had shown a 
loss as a result of difficulties experienced when 
the new plant at Boron was put into opera- 
tion, and the considerable improvement in the 
profits for the December, 1958, quarter 
showed that many of the difficulties at Boron 
were now being overcome. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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CO-OPERATIVE 
PERMANENT BUILDING 
SOCIETY 


The Seventy-fifth Annual General Meeting 
of the Co-operative Permanent Building 
Society was held on March 7th in London. 


Mr C. J. Dunham FRICS (Deputy Chair- 
man) deputised for Mr H. L. Score 
(President) who was absent through indis- 
position, and read the President’s address. 


The year 1958 began for building societies 
with a diminished flow of money, and a 
demand for mortgages from owner-occupiers 
so strong that it defied high interest rates, the 
credit squeeze and fears of a recession. The 
year ended with the flow of money consider- 
ably improved and with the demand for 
mortgages undiminished. The inflow of 
money from investors was at an all-time 
“high,” although withdrawals were also 
higher than in previous years. The net intake 
of money at £12,500,000 was extremely satis- 
factory. I am pleased to report that mortgage 
lending also constituted an all-time record. 


During the year the society effected a 
merger with the Scottish Amicable Building 
Society. 

Revenue during the year amounted to over 
£10 million, and after paying interest to 
shareholders and depositors, income tax, and 
profits tax, the balance available for appro- 
priation was £467,000. To this has been 
added the reserves of the Scottish Amicable, 
which, together with the balance brought 
forward and other items, have made possible 
a transfer to general reserve of £1 million. 
Our total reserves now amount to £5,600,000, 
and in addition there is a balance carried 
forward of £112,000. Our cash and invest- 
ment holdings at the end of the year 
amounted to £32,300,000, of which 
£6,900,000 was immediately available in cash 
and Treasury Bills. 

At the end of 1957 there was a difference 
between the book value and the market value 
of our quoted investments of some £2 million. 
Notwithstanding the addition of the gilt- 
edged holdings of the Scottish Amicable, that 
difference had by last December 31st been 
reduced to £1,650,000. All securities held are 
dated stocks, and if held to maturity will 
show a surplus of over £3 million. 


Although the Bank rate has come down 
from 7 per cent to 4 per cent, there has been 
no reduction in building society interest rates. 
We are asked why we have not reduced rates. 
There are very good reasons. In the first place 
building societies’ rates have never moved 
automatically with variations up or down in 
the Bank rate. In the second place, building 
societies should only reduce rates when they 
feel that at the reduced rates payable to inves- 
tors they will be able to obtain sufficient 
money. Thirdly, it is as important to bor- 
rowers that building societies should meet the 
demand for mortgages as it is that they should 
keep their rates low. 

The various forms of competition for 
savings indicate why building societies have 
to recognise that conditions are very different 
from a few years ago. Investment in a build- 
ing society remains attractive and popular. 
The security offered and the freedom from 
fluctuation of capital, combined with the 
ability to withdraw money readily, continue 
to attract savings. These advantages, how- 
ever, must be combined with rates of interest 
which the investor regards as fair. Although 
we consider the time has not yet arrived for a 
general readjustment of rates, I can assure 
borrowers that every consideration will be 
given to their case in the coming months. 


We look forward to the future with confi- 
e. 
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STATE BANK OF INDIA 


RECORD TOTAL OF DEPOSITS—SHRI. P. C. BHATTACHARYYA’S SPEECH 


The fourth annual general meeting of the 
State Bank of India was held on 
February 27th at Bombay, Shri. P. C. 
Bhattacharyya, the chairman, presiding. 


The Bank recorded during the year 1958 
a sizeable expansion in its business. Consider- 
able progress was achieved under the 
Developmental activities of the Bank. 


The following afe the salient features of 
the Bank’s Annual Report for the year 1958 
and the Chairman’s Speech delivered at the 
meeting : 


DEPOSITS AND ADVANCES 


The Bank’s total deposits rose from Rs. 
344.3 crores on December 27, 1957, to a 
record level of Rs.454.0 crores on December 
26, 1958, when they formed 28.8 per cent of 
the total deposits of all scheduled banks in 
India. By far the most important factor that 
accounted for this large growth in the Bank’s 
deposits was the receipt of counterpart 
funds under US PL480. The increase of 
Rs.109.7 crores in its deposits helped the 
Bank to augment its investment portfolio 
which rose by Rs.98.4 crores to Rs.268.8 
crores over the year. 


The Bank’s advances in India, which stood 
at Rs.164.6 crores at the end of 1957 reached 
a busy-season peak of. Rs.204.1 crores in 
March, 1958, and subsequently declined, due 
to slack season influences, to Rs.158.5 crores 
at the end of October. They stood at Rs.166.1 
crores at the close of the year. Over the year 
ended October, 1958, advances to industry 
increased from 64.3 per cent to 71.7 per cent, 
while advances to commerce declined from 
18.5 per cent to 12.2 per cent. The Bank’s 
credit as a proportion of all scheduled bank 
credit remained practically unchanged at 19.2 
per cent over the year. The Bank did not 
need any assistance from the Reserve Bank 
of India during the major part of the year. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE BUSINESS 


The Bank succeeded in maintaining during 
the year the increase in its foreign currency 
turnover recorded in the previous year, 
despite the fall in exports and the restrictions 
on imports, which reduced the total foreign 


currency transactions of banks in India. A . 


substantial increase was recorded in the busi- 
ness transacted by the Bank under the 
deferred payments scheme. The Rupee 
Travellers Cheques scheme inaugurated by 
the Bank in January, 1958, has been well 
received in India as well as abroad. Sales of 
Travellers Cheques up to the end of Novem- 
ber, 1958, amounted to about Rs.60 lakhs, of 
which over Rs.10 lakhs were sold by the 
Bank’s foreign offices and other selling 
agencies abroad. 


RURAL CREDIT 


The Bank recorded further progress in im- 
plementing its policy of meeting the financial 
needs of co-operative institutions. The oredit 
limits granted by the Bank to marketing co- 
operatives stood at Rs.52.3 lakhs on Decem- 
ber 20, 1958. As on September 30, 1958, 
seven co-operative sugar factories availed 
themselves of the credit facilities from the 
Pank, aggregating Rs.2.5 crores. In addition, 
the Bank established letters of credit for 
Rs.3.2 crores on behalf of fifteen co-operative 
sugar factories covering import of machinery 
and gave the requisite deferred payments 
guarantees for Rs.4.0 crores on behalf of 
thirteen factories in respect of such imports. 


The Bank has also taken the lead in evolv- 
ing an appropriate procedure for granting 
advances against warehouse receipts and on 
December 20, 1958, it had in all 140 such 
accounts totalling Rs.14.9 lakhs. The 
remittance facilities granted by the Bank to 
co-operative banks and societies during the 
year ended June 30, 1958, amounted to over 
Rs.84.3 crores. The credit limits granted to 
co-operative banks increased further from 
Rs.10.0 crores to Rs.14.0 crores on Novem- 
ber 30, 1958. Total holdings of debentures 
of co-operative central land mortgage banks 
as well as advances to co-operative banks 
against such debentures registered further ex- 
pansion to Rs.62.3 lakhs and Rs.32 lakhs 
respectively as on November 30, 1958. 


FINANCE FOR SMALL-SCALE INDUSTRIES 


An important step taken in the year was to 
extend to all the branches the Bank’s Pilot 
Scheme, initiated in 1956, for the provision of 
co-ordinated finance to small-scale industries. 
On recommendations of the Evaluation 
Report, some modifications have been made 
in the lending procedure as well as terms and 
conditions. The lending rate has been fixed 
as an all-inclusive rate not exceeding 6 per 
cent ; medium term advances will, be granted 
to selected constituents for purposes of 
modernisation, expansion, etc.; and the list 
of commodities against which advances may 
be granted by the Bank has been enlarged. 


The total credit limits sanctioned by the 
Bank to small-scale industries increased 
during the year from about Rs.80.3 lakhs to 
about Rs.2.4 crores, the number of accounts 
increasing from 189 to 696. Agreements 
have been signed with two State Financial 
Corporations, under which the Bank acts 
as their agents in their dealings with small- 
scale industrialists. 


BRANCH EXPANSION 


The pace of the Bank’s Branch Expansion 
Programme increased further during 1958 
when 105 new branches were opened, as 
compared to 91 opened during 1957. The 


total number of new branches opened since 
the Bank’s establishment in July, 1955, till 
the end of December, 1958, was 262, com- 
pared to the target of 400 branches in five 
years. Out of these 262 new branches, 167 
branches were opened at towns with a popu- 
lation below 25,000 and 78 branches at places 
with a population between 25,000 and 50,000, 


The Bank has also been operating offices 
at important airports, which remain open for 
business on all days including Sundays and 
public holidays. Some of them work round 
the clock to serve air passengers, 


ADMINISTRATIVE SET-UP AND 
SPECIALISED TRAINING 


With a view to controlling and guiding 
the five branches in Pakistan effectively, an 
office of Manager for Pakistan Branches was 
established at Karachi on May 1, 1958, which 
works directly under the Central Office, 
Under a special training programme for the 
Bank’s supervising staff, nine officials were 
deputed during the year for training in UK, 
USA, Germany and some other countries. 


PROFITS AND THEIR APPROPRIATION 


The Bank earned a net profit of Rs.1.90 
crores for the year 1958, as against Rs.1.87 
crores for the previous year. Earnings from 
interest and discount have increased from 
Rs.8.25 crores in 1957 to Rs.12.21 crores in 
1958, while those from commission, exchange 
and brokerage were more or less the same at 
about Rs.3.54 crores. “Interest paid on 
deposits, borrowings, etc., increased from 
Rs.3.40 crores to Rs.6.25 crores. 

The dividend to shareholders is maintained 
at the rate of Rs.16/- per share. Rs. 37.5 
lakhs have been transferred to the reserve 
fund as compared to Rs. 25 lakhs last year 
and Rs.36 lakhs are absorbed as bonus to 
staff as compared to Rs.32 lakhs in 1957. 
The Staff Welfare Fund has been credited 
with Rs.5 lakhs and another amount of Rs.15 
lakhs has been transferred to the Staff 
Co-operative Housing Fund, as compared to 
Rs.10 lakhs each in 1957. 


STATE BANK OF INDIA 


(Condensed) BALANCE SHEET AS ON 3ist DECEMBER, 1958 


CAPITAL AND LIABILITIES 


Capital—Issued, Subscribed 
and Paid Up 
Reserve Fund and Other 


Rs. 


5,62,50,000 


Borrowings 

Bills Payable 

Bills for Collection 

Other Liabilities 
Acceptances, Endorsements 
Profit and Loss 


SEN MSY. 


Rs.5 23,82,39,380 


PROPERTY AND ASSETS 


1. Cash in Hand and due from 

eer 
Money at Call... 
Investments 





Bills Receivable 
Constituents’ Liabilities for 
Acceptances, Endorse- 
ments and Other Obliga- 
tions i, ; 
. Premises and Furniture... 2,17,96,433 
8. Other Assets 3,76,04,833 


Rs.523,82,39,380 


or awn 
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(Condensed) PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT FOR THE YEAR 1958 


EXPENDITURE 


. Interest Paid 

Salaries and Allowances, etc. 
. Other Expenditure 
. Balance of Profit 


IN SOME 


Rs. 
12,21,11,007 


. Interest and Discount .... 

Commission, Exc.ange and 
Brokerage 

PORE oe ceccee Gsevveceeds 


3,53,49,780 
3,36,645 


TOUR cece Rs.15,77,97,432 


Chairman : P. C. Bhattacharyya 
Managing Directors : B. P. Patel and S, P. Puri 
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HOOVER LIMITED 


AN OUTSTANDING RESULT 


The Annual General Meeting of Hoover 
Limited will be held on April Ist at the 
company’s Offices at Perivale, Mr H. W. 
Hoover is to preside. 


The following are extracts from the 
“ Annual Review ”: 

The consolidated profit for the Group at 
£5,847,490 shows an increase of 56 per cent 
on 1957, with turnover of the British com- 
panies up by no less than 28 per cent. This 
outstanding result achieved last year marked 
a milestone in the history of the Company, 
with turnover far exceeding any previous year 
and profits surpassing the previous peak of 
1954 by no less than £1,265,529. 

Following the reduction of purchase tax 
in April, a number of steps were taken by 
the Government to revive economic activity 
throughout the country and to stimulate con- 
sumer demand. These culminated with the 
complete removal of hire purchase restrictions 
in October, a factor which has been primarily 
responsible for the sharp rise in our earnings 
during the latter part of the year. 


Although sales were stimulated by reduc- 
tions in purchase tax and the removal of 
hire purchase restrictions, even further 
impetus was added by the introduction to 
the home market of an entirely new Cleaner 
in October and a new Spin Dryer in 
November. 


The swiftness with which the community 
responded to the decontrol of hire purchase 
illustrates, very clearly, their eagerness to 
obtain labour saving appliances, which had 
been damped down by the high deposits 
imposed by Government order. 


NEW CLEANER 


This past year has seen the introduction 
of the Model 1334 Cleaner, of an entirely 
new design, which has been well received by 
the trade and the public. This Cleaner in- 
corporates a number of entirely new features, 
is styled in contemporary colours and, we 
believe, is the best all round cleaner, in its 
price range, in the world today. It embodies 
the unique beating and sweeping principles 
upon which our success in this field has been 
built and which has kept us far ahead of our 
competitors in spite of their attempts to 
adapt these principles of cleaning to their 
products. 

We are planning its introduction overseas 
during the early part of 1959, and are confi- 
dent that the excellent reception accorded to 
it at home will be repeated abroad. 


NEW SPIN DRYER 


In November we launched a new Spin 
Dryer on the British market. It has been 
designed as a companion to our hand 
wringer type of Washing Machine, or for 
use as an independent unit and with the 
special design features we have incorporated, 
which place it in advance of any other 
make, we believe sales are likely to be of a 
high order. 


These two new developments are evidence 
of our belief in the necessity of bold forward 
planning of products, irrespective of varying 
market conditions and it is, perhaps, indicative 
of this belief that the decision to invest the 
large capital sums involved was taken at a 
time when sales were at a low ebb and the 
outlook was gloomy, with a high rate of 
purchase tax and stringent credit restrictions 
M operation. 


THE HOME MARKET 


During the first quarter of the year, the 
hire purchase restrictions, requiring a deposit 
of 50 per cent of the purchase price, and 
purchase tax of 60 per cent had imposed a 
severe curb on business and the outlook was 
not promising. 

With the reduction in purchase tax from 
60 per cent to 30 per cent in April, a much 
needed impetus was given to the market, 
and the subsequent reduction and eventual 
elimination of hire purchase restrictions, 
created conditions which taxed our produc- 
tion facilities to the limit. 


The ready approval which marked the 
introduction of the Hoovermatic last year, 
and the subsequent increase in its popularity, 
coupled with the introduction of our new 
upright Cleaner, Model 1334, and the en- 
thusiastic reception accorded to it, added 
their weight to the general upsurge in de- 
mand, with the result that our turnover at 
home increased by 38 per cent. 


THE EXPORT MARKET 


This has been a particularly difficult year. 
The recession in the United States, the fall 
of commodity prices in the primary pro- 
ducing countries, and the disturbed political 
situation in the Middle and Far East, 
militated against the development of our 
trade, although the position is now slowly 
improving. In spite of this, our total export 
business was maintained at a level close to 
that of the previous year. 


The consolidated net profit before taxation 
of £5,847,490 was arrived at after deducting 
£1,229,624 for depreciation against 
£1,096,008 last year. 

Your Board recommends an increase of 
10 per cent in the final dividend to 50 per 
cent less tax on each Ordinary and “A” 
Ordinary share, making a total of 60 per 
cent for the year. 

This recommendation was arrived at after 
a very careful assessment of the future capital 
required to develop our overall business, 
which will involve heavy expenditure on new 
projects, on new buildings and plant, and 
also considerable investment overseas to 
further the development of our trade in many 
important markets. 


PROSPECTS FOR 1959 


The prospects for the current year are 
difficult to assess with any degree of certainty, 
because so much hinges on the future course 
of Government action. The measures taken 
by the Government to stimulate consumer 
demand have met with some success, but this 
demand cannot be expected to continue 
“ = high levels reached in the last quarter 

1958. 


In Exports, with the current revival of the 
American market and the recovery of other 
markets, which may occur towards the end 
of the year, we can see some possibility of 
an improvement in later months. 

On balance we look forward to a good year 
in 1959 although, as we have not failed to point 
out, competition is becoming increasingly 
severe in all our markets, and the necessity to 
utilise a greater proportion of our revenue 
im merchandising activities in order to main- 
tain our leadership at home, and to increase 
our business overseas may well reduce our 
available margins. 
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LEICESTER PERMANENT 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


ASSETS EXCEED £50 MILLION 


The Annual General Meeting of the 
Leicester Permanent Building Society was 
held on March 5th in Leicester. 

Mr A. D. Carmichael, CBE (the Chair- 
man), presided and, in the course of his 
speech, said: 

Last spring and summer, with high interest 
rates and a continuing credit squeeze, was a 
very unfavourable period for Building 
Societies. Yet it was the best year in our 
long history. 

The total assets of the Society now exceed 
£50 million, and show an increase on the 
previous year of £6,565,478. 

Mortgage advances reached the record 
figure of £8,705,223, representing 6,252 
individual loans. 

The Society’s liquid position improved. 
The total liquid funds at the end of the year 
were £7,227,419, or £1,805,261 more than 
in 1957. 

After making provision for depreciation of 
Government Securities, reserves and unappro- 
priated profit amounted to £3,005,296 com- 
pared with £2,607,576 in 1957, and are 
equivalent to nearly 6 per cent of the total 
assets. 


At the beginning of last year, to make 
more funds available for potential house pur- 
chasers we introduced Fixed Term Invest- 
ments at a slightly higher rate of interest. 
The investors undertook to leave their money 
with us for a period of three years, and in 
return the Society guaranteed the rate of 
interest for the same period. 

This new form of investment proved most 
popular and provided £3,200,000 of new 
money. 


TRUSTEE STATUS FOR DEPOSITS 


The Government Housing Bill now before 
Parliament i tes two important mat- 
ters 7 — Building Societies; the 
granting Trustee Status for deposits, and 
Government loans to Building Societies for 
the specific purpose of financing the purchase 
of older houses. 


The proposal that Trustee Status should 
be granted for deposits in Building 
Societies subject to conditions and regula- 
tions regarding liquidity and reserve ratios is 
welcomed. 

In assessing liquidity and reserves a 
realistic attitude has been adopted and quoted 
stocks are to be taken at their cost or market 
value, whichever is the lower. This is a 
course we have been advocating for some 
years and have always followed in presenting 
our Accounts. 


The Bill includes a condition that free 
reserves should be equivalent to not less than 
24 per cent of total assets. It should be 
emphasised, however, that the Government 
proposals are concerned with the security 
provided for Depositors, not Shareholders, 
and the adoption of this ratio carries no 
implication that 24 per cent is adequate for 
all contingencies. Accounts published by 
Building Societies show an average Reserve 
Ratio of about 44 per cent and there is no 
suggestion that this is in any way too high 
for normal requirements. 

In principle, the intention of the Govern- 
ment to make loans available for the financing 
of the purchase of older houses must com- 
mend itself to us, but in operating this 
scheme it will not be in the interests of 
borrowers for Building Societies to relax 
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their present prudent ‘standards of lend- 
ing. 


NEW LENDING RATE 


The rate charged on new mortgage appli- 
cations from owner-occupiers was reduced 
to 54 per cent as from March 2nd. Existing 
borrowers have also been considered, and 
unless conditions change, rates will be re- 
duced by 4 per cent, subject to a minimum 
of 54 per cent from July Ist. 


The Report and Accounts were adopted. 


BLACK-CLAWSON 
INTERNATIONAL 
LIMITED 


(Manufacturer of Pulp and Paper 
Making Machinery) 


A YEAR OF CONSOLIDATION 


The annual general meeting of Black- 
Clawson International Limited was held 
on March 5th in London. 


The following is the statement by the 
chairman, Mr Karl F. Landegger: 


The financial results show a net profit 
before taxation of £264,379, a total obtained 
after charging depreciation of. £85,795 and 
Debenture Stock interest of £36,000. After 
adding the balance brought forward from the 
previous Accounts of £148,907 the sum of 
£413,286 has been appropriated : 


(a) as to £132,865 provision for taxation, 
and 


(b) as to £36,000 dividend (net) on Ordin- 
ary Shares leaving a balance to carry forward 
to next year of £244,421. 


The net profit of £264,379 compares with 
a figure of £243,126 for the preceding year 
when the Debenture interest was some 
£14,000. During the year under review the 
excess of current assets over current liabili- 
ties has increased by approximately £93,000, 
and at September 30th last the total net 
assets of the Company amounted to £894,420. 


The past year was a period of consolidation 
for the Company following our acquisition in 
1957 of the foundries and machine works at 
Newport, Monmouthshire. We are now 
employing over 800 men in the manufacture 
of the whole range of pulp and paper making 
machinery produced by the Black-Clawson 
Group of Companies. 


During the year the works were fully em- 
ployed and at September 30th last the Order 
Book exceeded £3,600,000. In addition to 
our line of pulp and paper making machinery 
we also produced steel castings amounting 
to some £300,000 in sales. We are experi- 
encing, however, along with other companies 
in this trade, a heavy increase in competition. 

It is a pleasure to report that Black- 
Clawson paper machine made at our New- 
port works are giving excellent performances 
in the United Kingdom and overseas. About 
50 per cent of our pulp and paper mill 
machinery is exported, and we shall continue 
our policy of developing exports to new and 
existing markets. 


HIGH QUALITY PRODUCTS 


During the past year there was produced 
at the Newport works a complete vacuum 
pick-up magazine paper machine which we 
believe is the first paper machine to be 
imported into Germany since before the first 
World war. A further magazine paper 


machine has been delivered to one of the 
leading companies in England. We also pro- 
duced 35 of the cylinders for the world’s 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


largest paper machine—a 342 inch newsprint 
machine now operating at Great Lakes Paper 
Company, Fort William, Ontario, Canada. 
This achievement is a credit to the skill of 
our workmen and the high quality products 
of which the Newport Works is capable. 


The results of the wide research and de- 
velopment programme of the Black-Clawson 
Company of America will continue to be 
available to us. 


The business built up by the Company 
together with the experience and knowledge 
of the Group available to it gives us con- 
fidence that we will be able to compete 
successfully from the smallest pump to com- 
plete pulp and paper mill installations. 

The Consolidated Accounts of the Black- 
Clawson Company of America for the 
year ended September 30, 1958, showed sales 
of US$46,098,658. 


The report was adopted. 


FALCON MINES 


The forty-ninth annual general meeting of 
Falcon Mines, Limited, will be held on 
March 31st, at Bulawayo, Southern Rhodesia. 


The following is an extract from the State- 
ment of the Chairman, Mr F. L. Wigley, 
dated February 17, 1959, circulated with the 
Report and Accounts for the year ended 
September 30, 1958: 


The net profit for the year was £136,653. 
The sum of £60,000 has been appropriated 
for expenditure on fixed assets and mine 
stores. After providing an amount of £560 
for Northern Rhodesia Territorial Surcharge 
Tax in respect of the M’tuga Tribute and for 
dividends Nos. 9 and 10 totalling 103d. per 
share (174 per cent), which absorbed £79,433, 
there remained a balance unappropriated of 
£12,601 compared with £15,941 brought 
forward from last year. 


DALNY MINE 


At the Dalny Mine, the new reduction 
plant units were brought into operation in 
October, 1957, and the rate of tonnage milled 
was raised gradually to about 20,000 tons per 
month. Your Board is satisfied with the results 
obtained from the treatment of the additional 
tonnage, having regard to the mechanical and 
metallurgical. difficulties which followed the 
starting-up of the new plant. 


Working costs have been reduced during 
the first four months of the current financial 
year following the improvement in operating 
conditions but it will not be possible to 
maintain this reduction if a recently proposed 
increase in the electricity tariff is assented to 
by the Electricity Council. The new tariff 
would have the effect of increasing working 
costs by about eightpence per ton milled as 
from February 1, 1959. 


The estimated ore reserve at September 
30, 1958, was 572,600 tons valued at 4.42 
dwts over a width of 97 inches, an increase 
of 36,300 tons and 0.1 dwts per ton in value 
as compared with the previous year. The 
year’s development results were satisfactory, 
the percentage payability and average value of 
the footage sampled being well maintained. 
The crosscut north from the 7th level, Dalny 
Section, reached the Pixy Reef area in 
September, 1958, at a point some 1,000 feet 
west of No. 2 borehole. This borehole, as 
mentioned in the Chairman’s Review for 1956, 
intersected an ore-body assaying 33 dwts per 
ton over a true width of 92 inches at a vertical 
depth of 425 feet. The crosscut intersection 
was made in disturbed ground and the area is 
now being explored by development and 
diamond drilling. To assist this exploration, 
a shaft has been sited and sinking from the 
surface has commenced. 
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TEMPERANCE 
PERMANENT BUILDING 
SOCIETY 


SIR CYRIL BLACK’S REVIEW OF 19:8 


The 105th Annual Meeting of the Temper. 
ance Permanent Building Society was held 
on Friday, March 6th, at the Caxton Hall, 
London. 


Sir Cyril Black, JP, DL, MP, FRICS, 
Chairman of the Society, in the course of 
his speech, said: The sharply fluctuating con. 
ditions prevailing in the financial economy 
of the nation during 1958 had a_ marked 
effect on the operations of Building Societies. 
In the early months the 7 per cent’ bank 
rate was still in operation and some forms 
of investment more closely. related to bank 
rate than are Building Society shares and 
deposits proved to be strong competitors in 
the monetary field. With the gradual reduc- 
tions in bank rate this competition lessened, 
and the comparative attractiveness of the 
terms and facilities which we have continued 
to offer to investors resulted in a steady 
increase in the i of new money in the 
closing months of the year. 


FORTY MILLION 


It has given us particular pleasure to record 
the fact that our Assets have now for the 
first time passed the £40 million mark. | 
would like to take this opportunity of 
emphasising the point that this position has 
been achieved without any departure from 
the policy which we have consistently 
adopted of putting strength before size and 
of attaching the greatest importance to the 
maintenance of adequate reserves and liquid 
funds. Our reserves still represent approxi- 
mately 6 per cent of share and deposit capital 
and we are proud of the fact that for several 
years we have been able to maintain our 
reserves at that level. 


The amount standing to the credit of 
shareholders and depositors at the end of 
the year amounted to £37,400,630, an increase 
of a little over £14 million. The amount 
advanced on mortgage was just under 
£3,700,000, and the mortgage asset reached 
just over £32,150,000. Of this sum over 
94 per cent related to balances not exceeding 
£3,000. From this it will be realised that 
the great bulk of our mortgage securities, 
which are well spread throughout the coun- 
try, consists of the smaller and medium sized 
properties for which there is a ready demand 
and which are not subject to excessive fluctu- 
ations in value. 


LIQUID ASSETS 


It is gratifying to note that the market 
value of our British Government securities 
has improved very substantially and at the 
end of 1958 was nearly £100,000 higher than 
in 1957. . They all have fixed dates of re- 
demption at par so that on redemption we 
shall receive a sum in excess of the book 
value. Our total liquid funds at December 
3lst amounted to £74 million representing 
about 18} per cent of total Assets. This 
percentage is an increase on last year and 
has ensured a good start to the mortgage 
programme for 1959. 


INTEREST RATES 


There has been a good deal of discussion 
in recent months on the question of interest 
rates, and suggestions have been put forward, 
often based on an inadequate knowledge of 
the facts, that Building Societies are keeping 
up the rates to lenders unnecessarily and that 
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a reduction is overdue. It needs to be stated 
that it is not the policy of Building Societies 
tO Mairitain interest ratés at a higher: level 
than is justified by conditions in the money 
market. Building Societies do not profit by 
higher interest rates, but they have to main- 
tain a margin between the rates at which 
they lend and the rates which they pay to 
their investing members in order to cover 
Taxation, Management Expenses, and the 
essential provisions to Reserves. 


Given a continuation of existing condi- 
tions, I view the prospects for 1959 as bright 
and encouraging. Providing the Country does 
not run into any financial setbacks it appears 
clear that we are going to have more money 
available for making loans for house purchase, ” 
and we are, as at all times, anxious to play 
the fullest part possible in helping to solve 
the housing problem, and in particular in 
enabling families to purchase their own 
homes ; this we are convinced is the method 
of solving the problem which is likely to bring 
the most abiding satisfaction to the families 
concerned, and the greatest benefits to the 
Nation as a whole. 


The Report and Statement of Accounts 
were adopted. 


THE SCOTTISH 
PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 


MR C. G. M. PEARSON’S REVIEW 
OF A RECORD QUINQUENNIUM 


In moving the adoption of the Report and 
Accounts at the 121st Annual General Meet- 
ing held in Edinburgh on March 10, 1959, 
the Chairman, Mr C. G. M. Pearson, CA, 
referred first to the record New Business 
figures. Net new sums assured under 
ordinary policies of over £10 million and 
under Group policies of over £5 million, 
exceeded by a substantial margin anything 
previously achieved. Although Life Offices 
generally showed improved new_ business 
returns, the high percentage increase in the 
figures of the Scottish Provident was parti- 
cularly gratifying and afforded signal proof 
of increasing prosperity and of a growing 
appreciation by the public. Both the pre- 
mium income, £4,600,000, and the net 
interest income, £2,250,000, had increased 
by over 50 per cent during the quinquennium 
just ended and the total Funds now amounted 
to over £48 million. 


Investment conditions said Mr Pearson, 
had been generally favourable to institutional 
funds and the market value of the Stock 
Exchange securities considerably exceeded 
the price at which they stand in the Balance 
Sheet and there was’ therefore a very sub- 
stantial margin available for future contin- 
gencies. The interest yields, £6 5s. 4d. per 
cent gross or £4 19s. 6d. per cent after 
deduction of income tax were the highest in 
the history of the office ; although new in- 
vestments were still available on favourable 
terms it was unlikely that dear money rates 
would continue indefinitely and there were 
already signs that profit margins in industry 
were shrinking. 


QUINQUENNIAL INVESTIGATION 


In considering the results of the quin- 
quennial investigation as at December 31, 
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BRITISH INDUSTRIAL 
PLASTICS LIMITED 


RECORD TRADING RESULTS 


The annual general meeting of British 
Industrial Plastics Limited was held on 
March 12th in London.’ . 


The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement of the Chairman, Mr E. R. 
Crammond : 


The Net Profit of the Group, before taxa- 
tion, for the year to September 30, 1958, was 
£698,614, compared with £667,440 in the 
previous year. This is now the record in the 
Group’s trading profits since its inception and 
I feel sure you will consider this result very 
satisfactory. 


All the Subsidiary Companies, with the 
exception of BIP Reinforced Products Ltd., 
showed a profit. The latter Company only 
commenced full-scale operations during the 
period under review and so could hardly be 
expected to show a profit but in the Accounts 
provision has been made in full for the losses 


1958, Mr Pearson drew attention to the sur- 
plus of almost £34 million, which was not 
only the largest in the long history of the 
Scottish Provident but was almost double 
what had been available only five years before. 
All the rates of bonus now declared were 
very greatly in excess of those of five years 
ago. Policies which had been effected at very 
low rates of premium under the office’s 
* Distinctive. System’ and now entitled to 
share, received compound bonuses for the 
period 1954-58 at 40s. per cent per annum 
(Old Series) and 35s. per cent per annum 
(New Series). As the number of Old Series 
policies was now small they were being given 
in addition a special “equalising bonus” to 
enable the same rate of bonus to be allotted 
at future investigations to both Old and New 
Series policies. 


The administrative convenience would 
be great and the Directors were satis- 
fied that everyone had been fairly 
treated. Endowment assurances with profits 
would receive bonus at the rate of 50s. per 
cent per annum compound. The Chairman 
was confident that members would feel 
highly gratified with the excellent results of 
the Investigation. 


STATE PENSION 
SCHEMES 


Mr Pearson felt sure that the proposed new 
State pension scheme would not halt the 
setting up of private insured schemes but 
thought it abundantly clear that this State 
scheme, involving the integration of private 
schemes with it, was bound to give rise to 
difficult and complex problems. It was 
important that the Scottish Provident should 
continue, as in the past, to offer the kind of 
pension scheme which employers wanted. To- 
day the call was largely for pension schemes 


with profits and during the year the Direc- 


tors had taken appropriate steps to enable 
our representatives to offer contracts in this 
form. 


Mr Pearson concluded his remarks by 
expressing the thanks of the Directors to 
Officials and staff at Head Office and Branches 
and to Agents throughout the country. The 
continued progress of the office reflected great 
credit on all of them. 


The Report and Accounts were adopted 
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incurred. This year BIP Reinforced Pro- 
ducts Limited is establishing its position— 
its Filon sheeting has been well received by 
the building trade and it should make a 
modest profit in the year to September 30, 
1959. 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 


During the year the total capital expendi- 
ture of the Group amounted to over £490,000. 
We have pursued our policy of modernisa- 
tion at our chemical factories in order to 
meet the highly competitive conditions of our 
times. There is in course of erection at 
Oldbury a new plant for the manufacture of 
formaldehyde which is one of the main raw 
materials used in the production of amino 
plastic moulding powders and resins and, in 
our Engineering factories, we are continuing 
our policy of progressive replacement of plant 
and machinery by the most modern and 
advanced types available. Certain of the 

i by BIP Engineering 
Ltd. is being successfully modified to meet 
the specialised requirements of industries 
other than Plastics. F 


In September, 1958, your Company raised 
approximately £500,000 by the issue of 
2,250,000 2s. Ordinary Shares at the price of 
4s. 6d. per share. Just over 90 per cent of 
these shares was offered to existing Ordinary 
Shareholders in the ratio of one new share 
for each six shares held and the offer met with 
a very satisfactory response, 


NEW VENTURES 


' South Africa: Since the end of the Com- 
pany’s financial year a site has been purchased 
near Durban, South Africa, and a factory will 
shortly be erected there for British Industrial 
Plastics SA (Pty.) Ltd., a wholly owned 
Subsidiary. It is intended at the outset to 
manufacture resin for the South African paint 
trade and, in due course, expansion in other 
directions can be expected. 


Holland : We now have under active con- 
sideration the formation of a new Company 
jointly with a prominent Dutch concern, 
Algemene Kunstzijde Unie NV. Negotia- 
tions for such a project are in an advanced 
stage and it is proposed that we should have 
a substantial holding, but not a controlling 
one, in the new Dutch Company which it is 
intended should erect a factory in Holland 
for the manufacture of urea formaldehyde 
and melamine formaldehyde moulding 
powders and resins to supply the needs of 
the European Economic Community, 


Germany : It has been decided to establish 
a small wholly owned Subsidiary Company 
in Western Germany for the assembly, sale 
and servicing of the products manufactured 
tue BIP Engineering Ltd. and BIP Tools 
td. 


FUTURE OUTLOOK 


As you will see from the foregoing our 
business continues to expand. We are, as 
you know, engaged in the thermosetting side 
of the industry, but in due course we propose 
to extend our activities into other fields 
within the industry. 


As to the immediate future, sales for the 
period since the beginning of the new 
financial year to date have held up satisfac. 
torily. We may have to expect smaller 
margins of profits as time goes on and com- 
petition increases, but we hope to combat 
this situation by increased sales. 


The report and accounts were adopted and 
the final dividend of 124 per cent on the 
increased capital making, with the interim 
dividend of 74 per cent paid in September 
last, a total of 20 per cent for the year was 
approved. 
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ORIENT STEAM 
NAVIGATION COMPANY 
LIMITED 


SIR AUSTIN I. ANDERSON’S REVIEW 


The Fifty-Ninth Annual General Meeting 
of the Orient Steam Navigation. Company 
Limited will be held on April 16th in London. 


The Chairman, Sir Austin Anderson, said 
in his annual review that the operating pro- 
fit for the year ending September, 1958, after 
providing for depreciation was £795,051. 
Results of the voyages via Suez between 
United Kingdom and Australia showed a 
considerable improvement upon those in 
1957 which were disastrously affected by the 
Suez crisis. Traffic had not, however, picked 
up to its pre-Suez level, partly on account 
of lower prices for Australian exports and 
partly as a result of disturbed conditions in 
Ceylon. New traffic had been encouraged 
by very cheap off-season fares. Sir Austin 
stressed, however, that while the Company’s 
future success depended on its ability to 
keep fares as low as was economically prac- 
ticable, there was no point in following what 
seemed to be the policy of some of the air- 
lines—namely to expand traffic by quoting 
fares inadequate to cover the cost of carrying 
it. 
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Suez results for the current year were 
likely to be worse than for 1958. This was 
partly due to ‘Australia getting lower prices 
for her exports and partly to the entry of 
the Dutch Mail Lines into the Australian 
trade after the loss of their Indonesian traffic. 
The homeward passenger trade from 
Australia was already severely ovet-tonnaged 
by the ships chartered outward for migrants 
by various Government organisations. Ship- 
owners believed in the freedom of the seas 
and were prepared to face competition of 
this kind. They could not, however, refrain 
from commenting that, when Dutch airlines, 
in a similar predicament to the Dutch ship- 
owners, tried to find alternative traffic from 
Malaya, the British Government were quick 
to step in to protect the British and 
Australian airlines by methods which, in 
shipping parlance, would be described as flag 
discrimination. 

On the Pacific service, operated jointly 
with P. & O. under the title of Orient and 
Pacific Limes, there was an increase of 74 
per cent in the average number of passengers 
embarking in North America for each sailing 
and over half this traffic was booked in North 
America. The aim was to do everything 
possible to expand such traffic, and a formid- 
able programme of North American adver- 
tising had been arranged to introduce the 
new O. & P. service between North America 
and the Far East. 
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The Company had to look ahead to the 
da when its three postwar ships, 
“ Orcades,” “ Oronsay,” and “Orsova” 
would be running in conjunction with 
“ Oriana,” which is now building. As well 
as providing the cheapest form of overseas 
transport in the lowest grades of accommo- 
dation, ships had to satisfy the needs of those 
who preferred the comfort and restful atmos- 
phere of a mobile hotel to the undeniable 
strain of hurtling from one place arid climate 
to another, at a speed approaching that of 
sound. A ship’s design, therefore, had to 
keep pace with that of a modern holiday 
hotel. Thus, the three post-war ships were 
being completely air-conditioned and more 
«Private baths and showers were being pro- 
vided in First Class. In Tourist Class the 
standard of the cheaper cabins was being 
generally raised. These improvements in- 
volved withdrawing the three ships in turn 
from service for about three months and the 
whole operation was expected to cost over 
£2 million. 

Sir Austin said the 37,000 tons tanker, 
being built by Vickers Armstrongs would be 
called “Garonne” and was expected to be 
completed for service in December, 1959. 
Owing to the increase in building prices and 
the setback in tanker rates, it had been 
decided not to build the second tanker, as 
originally planned. 
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ANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY (Incor- 

porated in Canada with Limited Liability).—Notice to 
Shareholders.—The Seventy-cighth Annual General Meeting 
of the Shareholders of this C my. for the clection of 
Directors to take the places of the retiring Directors and 
for the transaction of business generally, will be held on 
Wednesday, the sixth day of May next. at the 
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clesed in London at the same time. All books will be 
reopened on Thursday, the seventh day of May, 1959.—By 
order of the Board, T 
March 9, 1959. 


. F. Turner, Secretary. Montreal, 


APPOINTMENTS REQUIRED 


j 7 ANCOUVER, B.C. Chartered Accountant (Edinburgh). 

with mercantile background, is visiting the United 
Kingdom shortly and would be interested to discuss any 
business proposition. preferably on a part-time basis, 
connected with British Columbia.—Box 1141. 





COMMONWEALTH citizen, graduate economics, plus 
some technical knowledge, ..domicile Germany, at 
Present Assistant to Management leading heavy engineering 
concern, seeks change and wishes to contact British 
concern desirous expansion/consolidation in common 
market. Excellent contacts European industrial / financial / 
trade circles. References in U.K. available. Fluent 
German.—Contact Box 1142. 
U S.A. Specialist in Anglo-American trade development 
« and cxport-import market investigations, age 42. now 
and for past 12 years resident U.S.A., seeks new appoint- 
| ment in U.S.A. Commerce graduate British and American 
universities with seeed Seana and experience inter- 


national trade.—Box 11 
COM.., 40, bilingual in Russian and Polish, with some 
'e knowledge of Ukranian, German, French and 
Chinese, after 10 years with the Foreign Office, secks 


position with prospect in Business, Research or Academic 
field. Willing to travel.—Box 1140. 


APPOINTMENTS 





INDUSTRIAL ECONOMICS AND 
PLANNING 


The United Kingdom Atomic Energy Authority, Indus- 
trial Group requires a well qualified cconomist in the 
Technical Policy Branch at Risley, Warrington, Lancashire. 
The branch is responsible for the forward co-ordination 
of the Group’s commitments which include production of 
fissile materials for defence purposes and of fuel elements 
for civil reactors, together with the development of civil 
reactor systems whose success will require many years of 
well directed effort. 

The successful candidate will be responsible to the 
Manager Economics and Programmes, for the development 
and application of methods of deriving forward costs for 
use in the formulation of policy decisions and for investi- 
gation of a wide range of problems involved in determining 
the deployment of resources. 

Wide experience in the use of economic techniques as 
an aid to industrial management is essential. 
economics is desirable. 

Salary between £1,795 and £2,040. 


Send postcard for application form to Recruitment 
Officer, at above address. Please quote reference 2991 /J.20. 
Closing date: March 30, 1959. 


A degree in 





UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM 
WILMOT BREEDEN RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIP, 1959 


of Birmingham. Fellowship. 
which is for a two-year term, is £1,000 p.a. 

A candidate for the Fellowship should normally 
have had two or three years’ research or industrial 
! experience. He must be acceptable to - the 
| University and would be expected to have an 
| Honours degree of a University in the British 

Commonwealth, a Diploma in Technology or an 
equivalent qualification. 

The Wilmot Breeden Fellow will engage in an 

ent of such a character as to require the 

| facilities both of the University and the Company, 

and his time will be divided between the two. 

| The activities with 


which the Company is 
especially concerned include Mechanisms. Electro- 
Chemistry. Metal Finishing. Metallurgy. Metal 
Formation, Hydraulics, Electronics. 
Full details may be obtained on application to 
the Secretary. Wilmot Breeden Limited. 
Road, Birmingham. 25. 


Final applications must 
be received by the Secret 


‘ary before May 1, 1959. 


ee 


GOVERNMENT OF THE FEDERATION 
OF RHODESIA AND NYASALAND 


VACANCIES : STATISTICIANS : CENTRAL AFRICAN 
STATISTICAL OFFICE Se — OF ECONOMIC 


Applications are invited from suitably qualified persons 
or persons expecting to qualify in June/July, 1959, for 
appointment as STATISTICIANS in the Central African 
Statistical Office, Preference will be given to applicants 
who possess a University Degree with first or second class 
honours (or equivalent qualification) in Statistics, 
Economics or Mathematics. Applications from persons 
who have passed approved Statistical Society examinations 
will be considered. 

Commencing salary, in the scales £700-£1,650 p.a. for 
men and £630-£1,.330 p.a. for women, will depend upon 
qualifications, approved previous experience and/or 
approved National Service. Highest commencing salary 
£1,250 p.a. men and £940 p.a. women. 

Application forms and further details from the Secre- 
tary (R), Rhodesia House, 429 Strand, London, W.C.2. 
Closing date March 3\ist. 


UNIVERSITY OF EXETER 


Applications are invited for the post of Assistant 
Lecturer = Lecturer in Economic and Social Statistics. 
scale ; 
Lecturers £900 — £1,650 (with efficiency bar at £1,300). 
Assistant Lecturers £700 — £850. 
Further particulars may be obtained from the Secretary 
of the University. 


Closing date for applications. April 11,1959. 
For other appointments 
see page 1031 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SWANSEA 


Applications are invited from suitably qualified candi- 
dates for Tutorships in the following subjects : 
Pee acs 


Salary on the scale £575 to £625 per annum according 
to qualifications and experience. 

Further particulars can be obtained from the Registrar. 
University College, Singleton Park, Swansca,.by whom 
applications (six copies) must be received not later than 
Saturday. April 4, 1959. 


UNIVERSITY OF NOTTINGHAM 


Applications are invited for the appointment of ASSIS- 
TANT LECTURER IN INDUSTRIAL ECONOMICS, 
duties to include teaching of statistical method. Business 
experience desirable. but not essential. Salary scale £700 
x £50 to £850, with membership of the Universities Super- 
annuation Scheme and children’s allowances, Conditions 
of appointment and form of application, which should be 


returned by Saturday, April 18, 1959, from the Registrar. 
AUSTRALIA 


UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY 
LECTURESHIP/SENIOR LECTURESHIP IN 
ECONOMICS 


Applications are invited for the position. 

The salary for a Senior Lecturer is within the range 
£A2,200 — £480 — £A2.600 per annum; for a Lecturer 
within the range £A1.500 — £A90 — £A2,100 per annum. 
In each case cost of living adjustment will be allowed. 
The salary is subject to deduct under the State 
Superannuation Act. The commencing salary will be 
fixed according to the qualifications and experience of the 
successful applicant. _ 

Under the Staff Members’ Housing Scheme in cases 
approved by the University and its Bankers, married men 
may be assisted by loans to ase a house. 

F particulars and information as to the method 
of application may be obtained from the Secretary. 
Association of Universities of the British Commonwealth. 
36 Gordon Square. London, W.C.1. 

Applications close. in Australia and London. of 
April 20, 1959. 
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HUDSON’S BAY 


F% the second successive year the 
Hudson’s Bay Company has sur- 
prised investors with record profits and 
dividends. After raising the ordinary 
trading dividend from 15 per cent to 20 
per cent a year ago, it is now paying 
24 per cent for the year to January 31, 
1959. In addition, the tax free payment 
from the surplus arising from land sales 
is doubled to 5 per cent, and there is 
also a special distribution “on this 
occasion only” of 2 per cent from the 
land account, Last year £672,000 was 
transferred from capital reserve to land 
account, raising it to nearly £1.8 million, 
so that this source of income to. share- 
holders is by no means exhausted. The 
2 per cent windfall is best ignored, but 
even so the £1 ordinary are clearly 
on a‘dividend basis of 32.7 per cent 
gross, against 24.3 per cent a year ago. 
On that assumption the ordinary shares 
yield 3.4 per cent at 192s. 6d., to which 
they jumped from 172s. 9d. after the 
dividend was announced. 

“Bays ” have long been popular with 
British investors (who own roughly 
three-quarters of the equity). They have 
been popular with speculators attracted 
by the potentialities of Hudson’s Bay 
Oil and Gas, in which the group has a 
minority interest. Hudson’s Bay has 
yet to receive a dividend from this 
source. But the latest profit figures 
suggest that it is doing remarkably well 
from its established interests in fur 
trading, wholesaling and retailing. Des- 
pite the recession in North America, 
gross profits in 1958-59 jumped by 13 
per cent, from £4,329,000 to £4,896,000, 
and net profits from £2,312,000 to 
£2,637,000. In part, this increase pro- 
bably reflects the money that the group 
has been spending on modernising its 
stores and in building new ones. 


NEWS OF THE WORLD 


A= EXCHANGE quotation for a 
flourishing business benefits both 
vendors and potential investors. The 
public offer of one-tenth of the equity of 
the News of the World seems to leave the 
balance of advantage well in favour of 
the vendors, for this must surely be the 
minimum amount that can reasonably 
be made available for sale when apply- 
ing for quotation of all the issued capital. 
The capital of the News of the World, 
as reconstituted recently, consists of 
£1,600,000 in 5s. voting Ordinary shares 
and {800,000 in new non-voting §s. 
ordinary shares. These latter are tied to 
the voting shares by offering the public 
320,000 composite units, each consisting 
of two ordinary shares and.one non- 
voting share at 43s. for the three. 
Hambros Bank has underwritten the 
offer for a commission of Is. o}d, per 
composite unit, The vendors seem to be 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 


reluctant sellers and certainly reluctant 
to relinquish any great measure of 
control ; all holders of importance have 
contributed their tithe to the pool now 
made available to the public. It may 
therefore be assumed that the market in 
the voting stock will not be swelled by a 
trickle of sales by these firm holders, for 
the non voting shares provide a means 
of selling for cash without losing control. 
After the offer the Carr and Jackson 
family groups will each hold just over 
1,800,000 of the voting shares, which 
gives them together 57} per cent of the 
votes. 

Three-quarters of the record gross 
profit of £1,517,370 for the year to June 
30th last was earned by the group’s Sun- 
day newspaper. Other interests include 
the Greyhound Express, the Worcester- 
shire firm of Berrow’s Newspapers 
Limited, Walton Heath golf course and 
a stake in , the television con- 
tractor for South Wales and the West of 
England. The group holds about one- 
quarter of the small amount of voting 
capital and about one-sixth of the 
non-voting capital of TWW. Profits for 
the whole group in the six months to 
December 31st compare “ not unfavour- 
ably ” with earnings in 1957. For the 
calendar year 1959 profits are expected 
to be a little lower than in 1958, but a 
dividend of 20 per cent is forecast. At 
the issue price of 43s. for three §s. units 
the yield will be almost 7 per cent. 


HOOVER AND MORPHY- 
RICHARDS 


— of domestic appliances by Hoover 
immediately after the lifting of HP 
restrictions have to be regarded as excep- 
tional and some slackening in turnover 
must now be expected. Moreover, diffi- 
culties in Hoover’s export markets seem 
likely to persist for a time. Neverthe- 
less, the directors of Hoover expect a 
“good year.” It should certainly stand 
comparison with 1958, which opened 
with Hoover operating under the shadow 
of high purchase tax rates as well as 
HP restrictions. Nor does it seem that 
any temporary recession of demand will 
deter the directors from carrying out 
their development plans. For instance, 
although a substantial loss was sustained 
by the French subsidiary while record 
profits were being earned elsewhere, 
Hoover is planning large developments 
in France during the next five years— 
presumably to ensure a foothold in the 
common market. At home, factory space 
in South Wales which seemed adequate 
in 1957 is now apparently insufficient 
and a big increase in factory space is 
actively under consideration. The call 
that these developments may make on 
resources probably explains why the 
directors have limited the increase in 
the ordinary dividends from §0 to 60 per 
cent, despite the rise in trading profits 


from £4,943,000 to £7,182,000 and in 
net profit from £1,924,000 to 
£2,340,000. 

Morphy-Richards’ interim report for 
the six months to December 31st also 
reflects boom conditions: in that period 
turnover exceeded {£5 million and was 
25 per cent above the 1957 level. The 
interim ordinary dividend for the year 
to June 30th has been raised from 8 to 
IO per cent, payable on a capital of 
£845,028, since practically all the 
£500,000 loan stock issued in 1956 has 
now been converted into ordinary shares. 
At 59s. 3d.xd Hoover ss. ordinary units 
yield 5 per cent, while Morphy-Richards’ 
4S. units yield 42 per cent at 22s., 
assuming a total dividend of 22 per cent. 


EASTERN BANKS 


MALGAMATION among the eastern 

exchange banks has aimed at secur- 
ing a wider spread of political risks and 
‘at economies from the fusion of over- 
lapping branches. These moves were 
overshadowed by recession last year. 
Disclosed profits declined and balance 
sheets made up at December 31st show 
a general fall in advances and a tendency 
for total deposits to contract. 

The Chartered Bank absorbed the 
Eastern Bank in 1957, acquiring a 
widespread interest in the Middle East, 
and the group recently subscribed 49 
per cent of the capital of a new bank in 
Iran. Total deposits of this group in- 
creased by £16 million, thanks wholly 
to a rise in fixed deposits. Advances fell 
by £6.1 million to £106 million and 
acceptances declined by £2.8 million to 
£7.6 million. Net profits are shown at 
£993,590, compared with £1,000,890 ; 
but the ordinary dividend is maintained 
at I§ per cent, giving a yield of 6.6 per 
cent at the current price of 45s. 3d.xd for 
the £1 units. 

National and Grindlays Bank was 
formed as a fully merged institution at 
the beginning of last year. Total de- 
posits have declined by {10.7 million 
to £141.8 million. Advances dropped 
by £146 million to £70.3 million. 
Disclosed profits were £371,707, against 
£427,490 in 1957, and the dividend is 
unchanged at 15 per cent, giving a yield 
of 6.7 per cent at the current price of 
28s. for the £1 units, 12s. 6d. paid. 

Last month the Hongkong and Shang- 
hai Banking Corporation announced 
that its bid for the Mercantile Bank 
had been successful. Mercantile’s de- 
posits fell by £45 million to £63.8 
million in 1958 and total assets con- 
tracted by £5.3 million to £71 million. 
As at the other banks, liabilities for 
acceptances declined sharply, from 
£1,200,000 to £350,000. 





Company Affairs continued on p. 1026 
London and New York Stocks on next 
two pages. 
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Cons, Edison .. | 663, | 66% |Dougias....... | 56's | 54%, | Procter Gamble | 80 | eek oe) ete 26/4, | 27/10, 53 
Int. Tel. & Tel... | 653 | | 383 |Du Pont ......| 223 _ 230!. | Radio Corpn...| 52 | 54* 2¢ 

Standard Gas..| 3!3 33g | East. Kodak ... |152',* |153 Sears Roebuck. | 441, | 433, . , 23 

United Corpn..| 9g 914 | Ford Motor . - | S70 | $43, | Shell Oil ...... | 833,* | 873, | 22/1', | 14/9% | 14-4¢| 6 a] Boots Pure Drug..... 21/3* | 21/3 | A | 

Western Union | 36!2 38 |Gen. Electric . | 7934 | 797%— |Socony-Mobil..| 46%) | 453, | 30/3 16/9 334b| 10 a | Debenhams ......... 29/6 Be | 40 

Alcoa......... | G2!4 | 83'g. | General Foods . | B2'y | B2!4 [Stand. Oil ind.. | 49 | 49g | 34/3 | 17/3 2 -b| Tia] G.US. ‘A’ .......00.. 33/7") 7 "6 2) 49 

Aluminium ... | 2955 293, |General Motors | 467, | 46 Stand, Oil N.J.. | 5334 | 52g | 80/- 55/6 5 a adaecamten Wat 77/3 9 | it 

- | 48'4 | 4938 | Goodyear ..... 128', 128 | 20th Cent, Fox. | 304 | 3 35/3 | 20/3 25 b| 10 a| House of Fraser ‘A’.. 5/- | 34/- 3/9 | OK 

Am. Smelting... | 541, | 54 Gulf Oil. ...... PID, 417 Union Carbide. |132', (128%, 18/3 10/6 6 a|{ 10 b | Lewis's Investment ...4/- | 17/3 ie | 3.9 

Am. Viscose . | 42', | 45’g }Heinz......... 7i | 69 «=F ULS. Steel ..... | 933, | 94% | 55/9 | 37/3 22'!,b| 12!,a| Marks & Spencer ‘A’. .5/- | 54/3 54/102) 16 

Anaconda ..... 72'4 | 733g |int. Bus, Mach.. S24 526 West. Electric . | 792 | 79% 38/6 21/- 20 bj} 12!ya | United Drapery ...... 5/- | 36/6 a | 3% 
Beth. Steel ....| 53 int. Harvester . | 42%. | 43'g | Woolworth ... | 54% | 55% [53/12 | 347M, | 2656 50/7, | 50/6 | 

“| i | 


33,0 Woolworth .......... 5/- 





* Ex dividend. t+ Tax free. ¢ Assumed average life 9 years. § Less tax at @s. 6d. in £ || Ex capitalisation. ] Ex rights. Ex all. (a) Interim dividend. (b) Final dividend 


{c Year’s dividend. (d) Capital distribution Is, 6d. per share. (e) To earliest date. (f) Flat yield. (g) Equivalent to 7-2 sterling. (h) After Rhodesian tax. (/) To latest = 
) Unassented stock. 
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d, } | 
I, Prices, 1958/9 | Last Two | Price, | Price, i Last T | ¥; 
of: _| (* Divibends een Ss 4, Mar. 11,| Mar. 1, "| Dividends een Mand leet, Peay 
es | aa me) 1989: | 18 ee | iow | OO | 1959° | 1959 "| 1959" 
— See eghaaeeeeapeaae tee = a = = — -- St = ae , —_———-— —— ceoikdeeteiaielh oecealie ienilined 
Bates snide | «| «| MISCELLANEOUS | | 
; 9 | | Pai | Melee oasis waxes £1 | | 4, soe | iso | 36° « af" 1 oe ee Pitate Sf | SS ES | oe 
a | ys | 58/9 58/3. | 412 | 4576 | 28/ " a | 
Bae | 276 | #0} Siyb\ Uoyds.......s sc. ses: £1! 52/6 | 52/9_| 3-79 | sao | 28/3 | 4 9 nowt isa Sie? | Sier?| 3 
Sas | 2/9 | 6ea| 6% b) Midland ooo. ecco ce. El | 67/41, | 64/-tt | 4-69°*1 10/6 | 6 o| 85 an ae st Si 3 | 459 
oe oR | $'a| 1b 'b | National Provincial -...41 100/-" | 99/9 | 4-0) [sivas late ft 4,0] m5| Gare n: sseneeiQ/6 | 3/7 | 3/3 | 439 
YG /- | Sa) qb | Westminster ‘B’.... 1. él jet/- | 6/9 | 412 | aso [313 | 10°o| 507b| Hoover ‘Ais... ole tae | oa 
5 m6 | 47/9 Jia 91, b-| District..........6.-. él 76/6 | 77/6 4-39 1197/6 a9 - O | ita Ttmeerer enue ses eees Bf | OU ig . oS 
2 21/6 9/8! 6 a| 10 b | DERPGING a6 coe ones coms 5/- | 19/91] 19/-1] 4:21 14/3 | 5/7, ae | “. “ ai Rank Or aii ion... ef Msg ware > 
4 Me 3621/4 5 a| 7lyb | Com, Bk. of Scot. ‘A’ 10/~ . 39/- | 37/10!,| 3-30 | 17/M2 | 11/84 | 2a | 2, ¢ Sieh Wi cr ernaies . tea! \e/71 16/84 b74 
: 75/6 46 72 9 b Royal Bank of Scotland. oa 74/6 | 72/3 | 4:43 63/6 | 44/- 7 bi 64a Teonen ME née cece’ £1 | 62/6 | 62/6 4:24 
. n/9 «3627/6 | 44 5 b | Barclays D.C.O. 41/3 40/- 4-50 ee laos 5 a| 10 b/} Turner & Newall ...... £1 | 71/7y | 71/10'g| 4-17 
. 4/6 31/3 | _Tlaa| _7lpb | Chartered ie ean: e 46/3 | 45/3* 6-63 /- {44  Bsb| 85a | Unilever.............. £1 | 90/6 | 88/4'2 | 3-80 
y 09 720 | $2-10¢ | $2-25¢ Royal ‘Bank of Canada. $10 | £29 | £287, | 2°86 49/3 24/3 7'2b 334a | United Glass ......... £1 | 47/9 | 47/9 4-70 
4 10% £1415: } st. -60c $! -65c | Bank of Montreal..... $10 £20!, £20293 2-89 36/- | 26/- tio b | t4!, a | United Molasses ..... 10/- | x49 | 34/4!4 | 7-17 
y | | c| 9 | Bank of New S. Wales.£20 | 313,' | 32 | 4-50¢ On | 
or 4/3 «| «:28/- 3 a 6 b | Bank of Ldn. & S. Amer. £1 | 32/6 32/6 | 6-15 58/6 39/9 45 6| t2!',a| British Petroleum. ..... fi | | s2/- 51/3 5-09 
2 | 87/3. | 59/I', | $7!2b| 45 a@| Burmah Oil........... £1 | 76/- | 76/6 5-87 
9 FINANCIAL £187, £137, 17! b 74 a Royal Dutch ........ 20 fi. L157, j £155, | 3-01 
3 ue i8/- 2tna| 5 b| Alexanders ........... i tans Pape | aon PSF Tse «| tab) tS 0 | Sel Transport........ £1 140/-  138/9 |, 4-70 
: a. | 29/6 . 7 B | National Discounc ‘B’ .-£1 | 43/9 2/9 5-61 95/6 | 41/6 ns ee SN chicas tlees 0/- | 67/3 | 66/6 al 
7 32/6 34/- | 64a) 6'4b | Union Discount ....... £1 50/6) 49/3 5-08 39/6 25/6 134g b 7!,.a | Wakefield C.C....... 10/— | 36/9 | 36/9 | 5-61 
0 Me ue | 32/9 make id Usiton.. .:5/- | 2 enous 
> wis me | ae at eere ee eee a 13/9 = 46/6 27/T!, | 1326 6!, a | Brit. & Com'wealth. .10/— | 43/- | 42/- 4:76 
; ) 2e | ae | Enc ins. 23/9 | 16/6 10 ¢ Nil CMOS Udies w0dueees tl 1 
WO/- 117/6 | t16-2a | $16-2b | Equity & Law ........ 8/6 197/6 (|197/6 | 2-43 ‘ 18/1'2 | 17/6 as 
« Mare 13/9 | 6 bl 40 @| Legal & General -....:8/- 250/- asz/e | 1-94 | aoe | TS | WOE) If S| den & Overseas. fe | aa lat | Se 
MT ino/- 86/3 | $50. -b | 420 a | Pearl.......... 00002. S/- tite (ese | St6 | US | LAS | 10 b) 10 a) Rendon & Dversens...5/- | 18/3 | 18/-. | 3-56 
) EDT/I6 154/- ‘F132!n ¢ F147! ¢ | Prudential ‘A’... /- mye aye | 4 1S LB} gS] ne oO ene ses ct | 34/6 | 4/-8 | 6-47 
B/- 63/9 85 | 87 | Royal Exchange....-... él eiya | 80/9 | 3-96 | 42/2 | 13/5 3 ¢)] Ba € | Bearden Seah | 15/6 | la/e* | 1-72 
‘ 16 | 8/- Lae 83,b | Bowmaker........... 5/- | 19/10!, | 19/10!,| 3°46 eee meat 4 iver eens ecient 
0 25/3 16/10', 7'26 } M24 | Lombard Banking. .... 5/- | 24/9 a 25/- 2| 3-00 sanes | 
Hae | 73/3 *| 16 bY 4 e UBT veces ccs cee tgp es | ee 1 Pe | fl ee ere Eee em | +e 
4/- 19/9 | I7yb| 10 B.E.T. ‘A’ Defd 5/- ; 131/10',| 73/9 | 10 a} I5 b Ger Mining........ £1 \125/- | 123/9 4-04 
3/10 7/11 | 1O-¢| 10 ¢| Cable & Wireless. ....5/ Be | /9 | 36/7'2 | 80 b| 40 a| Union Corporation ...2/6 | 50/9 | 51/9 5-80 
1 Me?) doy, Sa5| |Z | Cand Securices:.:.2°i0/= | 20/103 Ny | 38h 34/3, | 23/1012) 5 @| $0 b| Daseafoncein.;-..--5/- | 2/6. | 27/3, 18-35 
eee D/= | ly ; 
y 19 | 8/7'z | Sze | 22a | London & County -+-10/~ | 16/4, | 16/6 4-04** a, S6/- 35 b | 35 > Hartebesstfontein gy | egy Ne se 
2 | a | President Brand...... 5 - Ig . 
@ jun Veale | | “as 84/4', 80 b| 70 aj} Western Holdings .. a Ry Se | 
| OBAC 41/6 12',6 | 5 a@| Consolidated Zinc.....£1 | 61 | 5-08** 
a Mi He | IS ¢| |$ a| Allied Bakeries ‘A’....5/~| 25/64 | 24/- | 3-13 |134/4%, | 80/7 | 80 a| 120 b | De Beers Defd. Reg. ..5/- | 50/7", a3/9 | 8:08 
mK [76s | 2g] 14, ¢| Beacham Geoup :0-S/-| Baa |, | £35 1m, (are, | 7c | S| ensenrnne coesnas: (ides eae | 3g 
. | 40/11 tb | ae ees ak | ; 2 2 a | =, “ey 4/-| 8/4,*| 8/41, | 9-55 
W ola | eb) § 2) | Lyons ‘A’......... icf! | 73/10 i 3-73 oe so/7's | 30 6) I2he Rhod. Anglo-Amer. ..0/~ | 78/9 | 79/44 | 5-35h 
$ Bw 7/9" | yb! 2ga| Schweppes. .22022151.5/- | eile 19/32 | 3-90%| G2/aly | 48/7h"| $15 %c | 26 ¢ | Rio Tinco Reg. -----i0/- | S3/9 | So/ity | 4-89" 
2 (30/6 | 7-5) 28a | Tate & Lyle 2.002020 £1 | 43/1042) 43/104 4-70 | 9/9 | (6/10) aaa | 4b | Roan Antelope ...-...5/- | -8/10ly| 9/1la | 2-85h 
ese W6 (47/41, | 10 b| 5S a_| United Dairies ........ £1 | 70/6* | 69/6 | 4:32 | 67/- | 42/6 15a | 17!:b| Tanganyika Cons. ....i0/- | 50/6 2 48/6 6-70 
i" Mj- \3\/- | 1 a| 36 B| Bass...........0..00s 5/-| 45/6 | 45/6 | 5-05 | '2/10'2| 7/104, 68 | 20 a/| Tronoh.............. S/- | 12/10! | 12/10'3 | ove 
13 re 15/9 Gib) 4 4 | Distillers ........... 10/- | 25/7, | 25/- | 4:27 | TEA AND RUBBER | 
Mme (He | gee) tS | Bem cnccccige | a" |e 1 Se Laem |e | miele al com teeing. alae, ae | ee 
= | re | 4¢| 10, b Ind Coope & Allsopp. . Sf | 12/7", | 12/7, | 5-54 | 22/3 | 16/6 10 b| 4 a@| Nuwara Eliya..........é1 | 16/9 | 46/3 17-23 
me 19 20) 2 atney Mann Defd £i | 81/ 81/- 5-19 1/1134) 1/ty | 16 Bb) 4 @| Grand Central ....... 2/-| 1/544 | 1/6 | 26-67 
in | 75/6 17 b | 8 a/| Whitbread ‘A’........ él 108). 07/6 | 4°65 — 2/42 6 5 a| London Asiatic 2/- | 4/5! | 3 13 
HE 4, | 37/7, | tT, | $5 @| Brit. Amer. Tobacco .10/- | 53/41,*| 53/3. | 5-71 WOlgd| Std ¢| 8 ¢| United Serdang. ...-..2/— | Sied| “9ted| 20-76 
6 2/10 | my | S$ ¢| 20 b| Gallaher............ taf — | 42/10!, | 42/7! | 5-87 70/9 | 46/- | 37'2b| 12!,a | United Sua Betong..... £1 | 7i/- | 71/9 13-94 
fl /9 | 37/- 82a) 122d | Imperial Tobacco ...... | 57/6* 57/42 | 7-32 | 61/3 | 43/9 5 b| 12',6| Harrisons & Cros. Defd. £1 55/- 54/4'..| 6-44 
“4 
i. THE ACTUARIES’ INVESTMENT INDEX STOCK EXCHANGE INDICATORS 
2, (December 31, 1957=100) The ELONDON, 
| cono icator 
: Price Index Average Yield per cent > ae Sa , ary * re 
8 ieee 1959 | indicator* | Yield % | 1958 1957 
% GROUP Sea Pee SS —____+_______ a Rei 
9g Feb. 25, | Jan. 27, | Feb. 24, | Feb. 25, | Jan. 27, | Feb. 24 S16 | High | Low | High | Lo 
| , ’ : . ' 
ae) oo | 3 | sa | os me | 959 | 1999 HRY | pene neat 
- ma —; s-15 255-6 | 166 174-2 
1 NCIAL :-— | (Dec. 31) | Feb. 29 Qsly to) Whew. 6) 
2 PPR Se 98-0 | 145-7 | 160-7 | 5-81 443 | 4-02 2 ae Tat = 
“ Insurance (industrial Ord): | 104-8 | 133-2 | 133-4 | 6-12 | 5-30 | 5-29 * 1953=100, 
, tment trusts......... . ° A - : Times Indices 
MTB Properey companies. ccc, | W007 | 18 | tes | 403 | 393. | 3-90 —_Frosectel Poonee. tes re 
. w% | et 
3 INDUSTRIALS :— ae naols | Bargains 
a Electrical engineering ...-. 93:7 | 127-4 | 134-4 | 6-09 | 4-76 | 4-54 Vietd inet | ig’ | Marked | 1958 — 
8 Engineering .........csccs 93-3 | 126-2 | 131-5 | 614 | 4:91 | 4-80 ; 2 . 
4 Motors and aircraft ......- 96-4 | 129-4 | 131-6 | 6-65 | 5-76 | 5-65 «$32 | 93-59 | 4-80 13,504 | High | High © 
é pbuilding...........000 86-3 | 102-8 | 104-6 | 8-72 | 7-12 | 6-95 of oe +2 13,238 | 25'S | 207-6 
4 Steel woes t ieee -. | 9-4 | 122-1 | 125-8 | 10-51 | 8-53 | 8-30 ip ly a “— 13,602 | (Dec. 31) | (uly 9 
Breweries... ss. ssssee 97-6 | 138-2 | I41-4 | 7-40 | 5-33 | 5-23 oO) ee “o 16.251 Low Low 
~ Chain stores «2201.02. 5.. 87-8 | 119-1 | 129-1 | 4-86 3-82 3-53 5°37 93-39 4-83 15,020 154-4 159-0 
a HP Gecian and rayon textiles. | 90-1 | 109-0 | 112-9 | 10-33 4 7-91 | 7-66 $37 _| 9-32 | 40 15,069 | (Feb. 25) | (Nov. 5) 
5B Shem | ee | aes | ee | Se | Se | ee + eee. ey cece 
Bedi... 00eteleeiene 84-2 | 112-2 | 108-3 | 7-86 5-89 6-07 
at NEW YORK 
Sing ......sdecutine’ -| M8 | 17-0 | 15-2 | 7-94 | 5-24 | 5-35 Standard and Poor's Indices (194!-3=10) 
5: 13"* | | | ae ea te caf 
4-8) : Ordinary, all classes ...... : ‘7 | . : ‘ . a). ae | al a} oo - 
$5 PS rrattact Soe nner oS | es | des | eae | Se) Se Be | Mt [| “ot | Soe | 
m Debenture ............. 101-9 | 108-2 | 108-6 | 635 | 5-98 | 5-97 5987 ai Ses od 
43- FH 
20 Total—Copital Goods ..... 93-6 | 126-8 | 131-4 | 7-05 | 5-59 | 5-44 31 
‘$ otal—Consumption Goods . 95-7 140-4 | 147-6 7-50 5-27 5-1 ; 
Ty Comtols 22% «....esdeees 103-8 | 113-7 | 114-6 | 5-21 475 | 4-72 Jam. 3-73 
ot 425 25 Industrials: — 1958/59: 
date. 


** Yields based on 
' assumed dividends :—Babcock & Wilcox, 13%. | British Motor, 17'5%. Consolidated Zinc, 15% Richard Costai 9 Debenha 
nd Securities, 6%. ‘London & County, 623%. joseph Lucas, 10%. Midland, 15%. Schweppes, 15%. Se Co. of Wales, m% riplex, Wi, a ee 
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BRITISH ROPES & R. HOOD- 
HAGGIE 


I F shareholders agree, and there seems 
to be no reason why they should not, 
two leading companies manufacturing 
wire ropes, fibre ropes and cordage will 
merge, for the directors of both com- 
panies—British Ropes and R. Hood 
Haggie—have agreed on the terms for 
an amalgamation. The directors say that 
by combining their respective resources 
—in particular in research—the two com- 
panies will be better placed to meet the 
more competitive conditions now ruling 
in export markets. Both companies are 
listed as parties to an agreement on steel 
wire and fibre ropes that is on the 
register of restrictive trade practices. 

British Ropes certainly seems willing 
to pay a high price for the benefits of 
amalgamation with Hood Haggie, for the 
bid of £5 in cash for every £1 ordinary 
share in Hood Haggie contrasts with a 
market price of only 64s. before the 
merger terms were announced. The 
Hood Haggie directors (who own about 
15 per cent of the ordinary capital) are 
recommending acceptance. At £5 the 
Hood Haggie shares on the maintained 
dividend of 174 per cent offer a yield of 
only 34 per cent and an earnings yield 
of 11.8 per cent. This puts a high value 
on a concern whose profits have shown 
little sign of expanding—indeed they fell 
in 1958 to their lowest level since 1954. 
But on September 30th, Hood Haggie 
held no less than £975,000 in liquid form 
and this presumably is one reason for 
the high bid price. 


PYE 


{= month Pye made a cash bid for 
the capital of Lindley Thompson 
Transformer and Service Company, of 
2s. 6d. per share for the 4.6 million 1s. 
ordinary shares (requiring £575,000) and 
16s. for the 100,000 6 per cent cumula- 
tive redeemable preference shares of £1 
(involving a further £80,000). Presum- 
ably the owners of Lindley Thompson 
wanted cash and an offer based on a 
share exchange could have given rise to 
difficulties in the market. But Pye 
cannot have much cash in its coffers 
even after the injection of £2} million 
from its debenture issue. A _ rights 
issue for a moderate sum would 
hardly have been feasible and Pye 
finally decided to place up to 1,068,960 
5s. ordinary shares at 13s. each to Guin- 
ness Mahon and Company, subject to a 
commission of 6d. per share. The inten- 
tion is to place the shares with other 
investors at 12s. 9d. each. The market 
price of the existing shares has remained 
steady at 14s. 9d. 


JOHN BROWN 


OHN BROWN is to raise about £1.9 
J million by a one for seven rights 
issue of 1,311,658 ordinary shares of {£1 
each at 30s. per share ; this puts a value 
on the rights of only a few. pence, for 
the existing shares stand at 32s. 6d. The 
directors intend to-maintain the Io per 
cent ordinary dividend on the new 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 


capital and thus the new shares are 
offered on a yield’ of 6} per cent. 
The cover on this dividend is likely 
to be no more than adequate, for 
earnings in 1957-58 amounted to 23} per 
cent on the old capital; the directors 
expect that gross profits for the year. to 
March 31st “will be not more than 10 
per cent below” the previous year’s 
figure of £3,336,382, but that net profits 
will be practically unchanged from last 
year’s £1,391,960. The directors say that 
no major development schemes are en- 
visaged at the moment but that the new 
money coming from this not especially 
exciting offer is needed to finance a 
higher volume of stocks and work in 
progress, and export credits. 


ARMY & NAVY STORES 
AND BENTALLS 


7 sharp contrast in the 1958-59 
results of Bentalls of Kingston and 
Army and Navy Stores of Victoria can- 
not simply be explained by last year’s 
bus strike. The Army and Navy Stores 
must have lost more trade during this 
strike than Bentalls. But these results 
have also to be viewed against the back- 
ground of the development of suburban 
shopping on the American model at the 
expense of metropolitan stores like the 
Army and Navy. Both groups have 
been ploughing back profits to finance 
development, but Bentalls has been 
spending its money not only on the main 
store at Kingston but also on new ones 
at Ealing and Worthing. In the year to 
January 3Ist, its gross profits after de- 
preciation went up by over § per cent, 
from £490,702 to £516,996 and its net 
profits were £22,822 higher at £221,966. 
The ordinary dividend has been raised 
from 7d. to 8d. per unit, or from 291/6 
per cent to 33} per cent. A year ago the 
chairman, Mr Gerald Bentall, hinted 
that the purse strings would be loosened 
once new projects had come to fruition 
and it had: become easier to raise new 
money on the capital market. Investors 
were clearly expecting some increase in 
the payment, for after it was announced 
the 2s. units gained only 3d. to 15s. 43d. 
Clearly, too, they expect still more in the 
future, for at this price the units yield 
only 4.4 per cent. 


In contrast, the ros. ordinary shares 
of Army and Navy. yield 6 per 
cent at 18s. 6d. They fell od. 
after the preliminary statement had 
revealed a decline in gross __ profits 
from £273,497 to £267,787. Net profits 
were {£22,010 higher at £143,770, 
but this was simply the product of the 
change in the basis of profits tax. The 
directors have passed this on by raising 
the ordinary dividend from 10}d. to 
1s. 13d. per unit, or from 83 per cent to 
11} percent. But they have not repeated 
the tax-free capital distribution paid for 
the previous five years. Such distribu- 
tions must always be regarded as pre- 
carious but, in effect, as this distribution 
was 1} per cent, tax free, in 1957-58, the 
ordinary shareholders this year have 
gained only one third of one per cent in 
dividend. ‘ 
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FIRST DEALINGS: 
LAST DEALINGS: 
ACCOUNT DAY: 


Feb. 25 Mar. 11 
Mar. 10 Mar. 31 
Mar. 17 Apr. 7 


Apr. | 
Apr. 14 
Apr. 21 


SS prices fell over the week 
to Wednesday’s close as another rise 
in US interest rates led to further sell- 
ing. Losses were heaviest among the 
irredeemable and long dated stocks, War 
Loan 3} per cent falling by 4 to 67} and 
Transport 3 per cent (1978-88) by the 
same amount to 684. However, there 
was some buying of high coupon shorter 
dated issues, and Conversion 4} per cent 
1964 went up by 1s to roo}. African 
loans weakened still further on the 
Nyasaland troubles, the discount on the 
Federation of Rhodesia, and Nyasaland 
6 per cent loan (1978-81) widening from 
2} to 34 by Wednesday’s close. 


Leading industrials fell until Monday’s 
close, in line with the trend on Wall 
Street and the uncertain political out- 
look. Following the start of the three 
week Easter account on Wednesday and 
Wall Street’s firmer tone many small 
gains occurred, but investment demand 
was still lacking The Economist Indica- 
tor fell by 1.1 to 250.9 over the week. 
Beecham Group jumped 4s. 44d. to 
29s. 9d. following the new penicillin 
discoveries. British Oxygen hardened by 
gd. to 54s. 6d. But these were isolated 
exceptions. Unilever Ltd., lost 2s. 14d. 
to 88s. 43d. and the NV units 9d. to 
104s. 9d. Electricals were strong, Philips 
Lamp rising by 1s. on Wednesday, to 
close 6d. higher over the week at 


‘lors. 6d., and Thorn were the same 


amount better at 34s. Birmingham 
Sound Reproducers were once more in 
demand, gaining 3s. 6d. to 36s. 6d. 
Standard eased by 3d. to 8s. 14d. and 
Rover gaining 2s. 3d. to 22s. follow- 
ing the announcement of the exploratory 
talks being conducted by the two com- 
panies. Jaguar continued to gain more 
ground, closing 2s. 6d. higher at 66s. 3d. 
Fairey Aviation rose by 2s. 24d. to 
19s. 9d. following the announcement of 
the new orders for the Rotodyne. 


Liebig’s jumped from 81s. 3d. to 
89s. 44d. on Thursday following the 
announcement of the rights issue, scrip 
issue and prospective increase in divi- 
dend. 

Oils were little affected by the revolt 
in Iraq and, following Wall Street’s lead, 
they improved with the rest of the 
market, but over the week to Wednes- 
day’s close BP, despite the success of its 
Swiss loan, lost 9d. to 51s. 3d., and Shell 
was 1s. 3d. lower at 138s. 9d. Ultramar 
closed 4s. 9d. down at 62s. 6d. 


Kaffirs rallied strongly on Tuesday 
when selling from the Continent dried 
up and buying from London and the 
Cape started up again. FS Geduld led 
the rise in the OFS shares, jumping 
6s. 3d. to 158s. t4d. Finance House 
issues shared in the recovery but failed 
to regain fully the ground lost earlier. 









EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the veek ended March 7, 1959, there was an “above- 
fine” surplus (after allowing for ‘Sink on Funds) of £46,583, 000 
compared with a surplus of £38,524, in the previous week 
and a surplus of £58,944,000 in the corresponding period of 
last year. re was a net expenditure ‘“below-line’’ of 

119,624,000, leaving a total deficit of £113,823,000 compared 
en £162, 309,000 in 1957-58. 





i 1, | April I, 
Esti- 1957, 1958, ded ended 
£'000 mate, to to Mar. | Mar. 
1958-59] Mar. 8, | Mar. 7 8, 7, 
1958 1959 | 1958 1959 








pabe Tax, err cal 
































Re 3,600 
Other Inland Rev. 
Total Inland Rev... 116924 
Gitbmb....<c0s- 22,636 
Da... wade 15,365 
Total Customs and | 
S's cae 785 bos1,6s4 38973 36,01 38,00! 
Motor Duties .... | 104,000] 98,826| 105,020 rane 1,329 
PO (Net Receipts) 13,600} 5,100} 3, 3,600 
Broadcast cane 28,400 30 ren a 
Loans..... 29,955 | 18 
cous 159,048| 90 315) 192 192 
WR, ....dipes 11 '5075,133 155723 160064 
Ord. Ex | 
Debt Interest .... 695,000] 642,732 | 656,284] 11,890 31,669 
Payments to N. Ire- | | 
land Exchequer 3,947 
Other Cons. Funds Ss 16 
Supply Services. . 3866,202| 79,300 73,400 
| ee / 4602,534| 94,853 109032 
Sinking Funds . | 38 926 4,449 


Tetal Surplus or Deficit. 


Net Receipts from: 


Tax Reserve Certificates. .|—46,298| 44,221|—7365| 2,392 






Savings Certificates ...... — 18,700 | 126,600]—2100 1,900 
Defence Bonds .......... — 36,051; 99,685) —894 2,311 
Premium Savings Bonds .. 76,800) 64,455 3,240, 710 





fins. cdadepecemesne |— 24,249 


334,961 es 7,313 


bli cinimmiiinitailieni iain ME Dia at laa IB Oe 
* including net expenditures of the Civil Contingencies Fund 
of £9 million in 1958/59 and £14 million i in 1957/58. 


FLOATING DEBT 


(€ million) 







| Treasury Bills Ways and Means 








n 
ceed ae Adventes Total 
Date Floating 
Tender Tap Public | Bank of Debt 
| Dept. England 








Mar. 8.| 3,050-0 | 1,487-°6 4,757-3 
Dec. 6 | 3,420-0 | 1,688- 5,284-9 
» 13 | 3440-0! 1687- 5,317-7 
» 20) 3460-0; 1761-9 5,406-6 
» 31] 5,351-0 0-3 5,573-4 
|) — ae 

3 | 3,500-0 | 1,789-8] 205-6 os 5495-4 
» 10/ 3,450-0 | 1734-9} 206-0 ia 5,390-8 
» 17 | 3,460-0 | 1,948-3] 236-6 a 5,644-9 
» 24) 3,370-0| 1940-8] 213-0 3-3 5,527-0 
» 31 | 3,280-0| 1,973-2] 223-5 she 5,476-7 
Feb. 7 3250-0 | 1,891-6] 237-9 - | 5.3795 
» | 3,140-0 | 1874-2} 252-2 on 5,266°4 
» 2t | 3,070-0 | 1943-7} 197-2 ial 5,210-9 
» 28 | 3,010-0| 1990-0} 197-3 ose 5,197-3 
Mar, 7 2950-0 | 1,999-9] 213-7 we: 5,163-6 
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Money and Exchanges 


THE MONEY MARKET 


ONEY rates in London have become 
adjusted to the change in expecta- 
tions about Bank rate. At last Friday’s 
tender the syndicate kept its basic bid at 
£99 3s. 6d. per cent; but outside tenderers, 
probably taken by surprise by the second 
sharp drop in the syndicate’s bid in the 
previous week, lowered their bids. 
Although total applications recovered 
from £318 million to £370 million, the 
syndicate secured 57 per cent of its appli- 
cations at the minimum rate compared 
with 51 per cent in the previous week. 
The average rate of discount rose from 
£3-5s. 6.22d. to £3 6s. 0.14d. per cent— 
virtually the same as the basic rate of the 
syndicate. In New York the Federal 
Reserve Bank raised its discount rate from 
23 per cent to 3 per cent, and at the sub- 
sequent Treasury bill tender the average 
rate of allotment for 91-day bills rose from 
2.816 per cent to 3.062 per cent. 

A small amount of special help was 
given by the Bank of England at the week- 
end ; overnight money commanded 3} per 
cent at the beginning of the day. The 
clearing banks secured ample cash this 
week and the authorities intervened to 
absorb surplus funds on Tuesday and 
Wednesday. The rate paid for overnight 
loans quickly slipped down to the clearing 
banks’ minimum rate of 23 per cent. 








MONEY RATES: London 

Bank rate (from % Discount rates: % 
42%, 20/11/58). . 4 Bank bills: 

Deposit rates (max.): 6 days......... 335-37 16 
GES caps nce cdc 2 3 months...... 339-37 16 
Discount houses... 2-2'4 4 months...... 335-3716 

Money: 6 months...... 33g-3' 
Day-to-Day ....... 2-3 Fine trade bills 

Treasury bills: 3 months...... 4,-5 
2 months......... 332 4 months...... 4.5 
3 months......... Bie 6 months...... 4'2-S\4 

New York 
Official discount % | Treasury bills: % 
rate: PUN < Reus. cdie 2-816 
(from 2',%, 5/3/89) 3 js  Deewcies 3-062 


BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 


Mar. 4, 
1959 


| Mar. 11, 


(€ million) 1959 





Issue Department*: 


Notes in circulation ....... | 1,979-6 }2,018-8 |2,027-3 
Notes in banking dept... | 20-7 31-6 23-0 
Govt. debt and securities* | 1996-3 |2,046-5 |2,046-5 
Other securities ......... 0:7 0-7 0-7 
Gold coin and bullion ... 0-4 0:4 0-4 
Coin other than gold coin. 3-0 2:8 2-8 

Banking Department: 

Deposits: 

Public accourits .......... | 14-1 13-5 1-5 
SRE as eee | 295-2 239-5 237-2 
EY A wi. dogetdvedseaes 73-8 68-9 62-8 
iP bamhseccodsestnkess 303-1 321-9 311-4 

Securities 
Government ............ 250-9 263-4 269-8 
Discounts and advances 25-9 22-1 13-7 
Rie sn te ata aneahwe 21-6 22-5 22-6 
an is casha titel teka 296-4 308-0 306-0 

Banking department reserve. 23-1 32-4 23-8 

, . % %o % 

eee osc cuvceves 7-6 10-0 “6 


* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000. 
Fiduciary issue reduced by £50 million to £2,050 million 
January 21, 1959. 


TREASURY BILLS 








Amount (£ million) Three eenehe" Bills 





Date of | 
ren [aegis] mest | ats 
Allotted for Rate* 






Mar. 388-6 | 120 5-i0 a 
es 
| 9 day 63 day 
Dec. 5| 260-0 30-0 | 489-2] 64 5-75 40 
. 12| 240-0 50-0 | 485-3] 62 4-92 67 
" 191 240-0 50-0 | 443-5] 63 0-96 23 
" 24/ 230-0 50-0 | 423-0] 63 0-47 60 
| 
1959 pt | 
jan, 2 260: 402-8 | 62 11-35 52 
ae 260-0 407-4 | 62 10-22 47 
a 720-0! 414-0 | 62 3-42 40 
oi ae 220-02 4iS-1 | 62 1-96 31 
. 30 220-0 388-0 | 62 1-68 31 
Feb. 6 190-03 385-3 | 60 0-22 45 
te 190-0 339-6 | 59 10-89 30 
" 29 200-0 347-1 |. 61 9-€9 a7 
eh 70-0 317-9 | 65 6-22 51 
Mar. 6 230-0 370-4 | 66 0-14 57 


* On March 6th tenders for 9! day bills at £99 3s. 6d. 
secured 57 per cent, higher tenders being allotted in full. 
The offer this week was for £230 million of 91 day bills. 
(') £240 million offered. (2) £230 million offered. (3) £210 
million offered. 





LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 















Market Rates: Spot 



























March 6 March 7 March 9 March 10 March 11 
2-Bi'g-Bl'g | 2-Bllig—ig 2-Bllig ig | 2-Bllg-Bl', | 2- “Bl 616 2: Bi ye i6 
ian a 2-72" ig-b3yq | 2-72!5;6-73!4g | 2-727—9-73 | 2°7234-727—g | 2°723g-72'2 | 2-72 6-316 
French Fr. .... 13-6220-14-0265 | 13-78',-78', 13-78lg-3g | 13-78-78'4 | 13-78'4-78!, | 13- 78) -78' 13-78! 4-78! 
Swiss Fr. ..... 11 -94-12-547, 12- IS'g—3, 12-15'g—3g | 12- 153959 12-16-16'4 | 12-16-16'4 | 12-16'4-16!2 
Belgian Fr..... 137 -96— 140-47!.- 140- 47!2- | 140-52!2- 140-57!- | 140-57!,- 140-60- 
142-05 52 1, | 57! 62! | 62'2 65 
Dutch Gid. .-. 10- 48-10-80 10-61'g—3g 10-61-61'4 | 10-6 1'—-3, 10-61% 4-6I'y | 10-61'4-613g | 10-61'4-61!5 
W. Ger. D-Mk. 11 -59'4-11-9234 11 -75'4—3,4 11-75!4-34. | 11-755g~7g Hi -75)¢-Thla 11-76'g-763g | 11-76'4-76!5 
ocean Se. 79 - 003,-82-00'> 80-15-25 | 80-15-25 | 80-15-25 80- 15-25 80-15-25 80- 15-25 
italian Lire. . 1725-1775 1744'2-1745 | 17444439 | NT 4A gg 1744! 2-45 1744!'2-45 1744!,-45 
Swedish Kr. .. 14-3734-14-59'4 | 14-541,-543, | 14-54!2-3, 14-5423, 14- 543,-55 14-543,-55 14-543,-55 
Danish Kr 19-06!2-19-62 19° 3734-38 | 19-375g-7g | 19-377—-38g | 19-38!g-383g 19+ 38'4-38!2 | 19-38'4-38!g 
Norwegian Kr. 19-71-20-30'2 | 20-04-04', | 20-035—-7g {| 20-035,-’g 20-04-04', | 20-04-04!, | 20-04',-043, 
One Month Forward Rates 
United States $........ eéwecgees 3ie—ligc. pm | ‘gc. pm—par | gc. pm—par | 3ig-igc. pm | Fig—iec. pm | Fi¢—liec. pm 
NOW Be da weccccceccscccascs hie iec. dis lig iec. dis lie icc. dis lig iee. dis ‘ie rec. dis ‘ie i6c. dis 
French Fr. ......-. Siweed wcegaan par-2c. dis par-2c. dis par—2c. dis par—2c. dis par-2c. dis par—2c. dis 
SAS eee or 13g-l'gc. pm | iHg-!l'gc: pm I'g-Ic. pm Ho-H4c. pm: | t'2-H4c. pm | Bg-t'gc. pm 
DOES FES hiding ccc sds cicsusece 6—lic. dis 7-12c. dis 7-12c. dis 6—lic. dis 3-8c. dis . dis 
NG ina iectcchancctscccess I'g—7gc. pm I'g—7gc. pm I'g—7ec. pm I'g-7gc. pm I'g—7gc. pm 1 34c. pm 
WH. Gar. DPM. oo kc dvccccvccescs . pm 7g—gpf. pm 7g—apf. pm 3g-lopf. pm | 34-'apf. pm 34—opf. pm 
Three Months Forward Rates 
RE PONE iodo ck Seccvcceses 3g—'gc. pm =| Sig Fige. pm =| Sige. pm | Siege. pm | Sig ioc. pm | “Theat. = 
GUE Qty 3 Sande sdecoenes secs Big-Bgc. dis | Syg-Fgc. dis | Sig—tge. dis | 'e-tgc. dis | 'g-tge. dis | '¢-3ge. dia 
POETS cadedoinsecddenescctees 334-3'nc. pm 334-3!xc. pm | 334¢-3!ac. pm | 37g-35gc. pm | 4-334c. pm 334-3! qc. dis 
W. Ger. D-Mk. ... 2.62. cece eeeee I7g-I5gpf. pm | I7—-Igpf. pm | I7——Mepf. pm | 134-lapf. pm | 134—l'2pf. pm | 14-1apf. pm 
Gold Price at Fixing 
Price (s. d. per fine oz.).......... 249/54 249/5 





| 249/44 249/42 
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BRITISH 
+ Prices and Wages ......... This week External Trade ........... 
Prices and Wages Manpower and Output.... Feb. 2ist Industrial Profits.......7.. 
OVERSEAS 
Western Europe........... Feb. 7th United States ...... nine 
1956 | 1957 1958 1959 (5) 
mid-June 
WORLD PRICES / 

Commodity Price Indicator: 

BU BORG 5 coset acicn coed ss eptueeses ates 1952=100 Be 85 84 84 84 85 86 86 
FOSS Casas obo tanvae suceebaewa wa peen eo | 98-8 94-8 94-5 93-3 94-0 85-3 85-3 85- 
FSGD Su hase cov sc sece vex Saas ene earn i | 95-9 80-1 79°5 78-4 78-7 74-2 74-1. | 74: 
TNE oe FESS os Nene ds ce eekaeen ck 03 ‘a | 79-7 70-8 67-0 67-2 67-5 76-6 77-1 | =78- 
Gee WS sinks iexavecassex nigeeee ne is |. 2 eae 93-0 94-4 93-8 94-4 112:9 113-6 | 114- 

Monthly averages 1957 1958 1958 
BRITISH WHOLESALE 
Seteuee i956 | 1957 | 1958 | Nov. | Dec. | Jan Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 
Materials used in: 
All manufacturing industries..........+ 1954= 100 107-4 . 101-7 101-2 100-0 “100-7 101-5 101-3 
Mechanical engineering.........eeeee0+ . 121-9 “5 124-3 124-2 123-8 124-2 124-9 123-8 
Electrical machinery:........cedecccces om 114-9 5 115-5 115-0 114-6 115-5 116-1 115-1 
Building and civil engineering ......... x 113-7 2 115-3 115-0 114-9 113-9 114-1 114-0 
House building ...65....cccccccces Saye iS 112-3 9 113-4 113-0 112-9 1hl-4 111-6 11i-S 
Products of: 
All manufacturing industries........... § 110-4 11-2 110-8 Itt-t |) $10-9 111-3 111-5 111-8 
Chemicals and allied trades..........++ i 106-5 05-6 106-4 106-6 106-5 105-2 105-8 105-9 
re SWE ORIN 65 Anas onnasdsccaakanes i 125-2 29-9 130-7 130-7 130-9 129-5 129-6 129-7 
FemeO ANGORIY osc de se cscitoiceciys a 100-9 97-9 100-7 100-3 99-9 96-6 96-3 96-0 
Food manufacturing........seee- scared @ 107-1 104-9 102-7 103-3 102-6 105-6 106-5 107-5 

Commodities: 

” Cotton; raw ....ecee Soc cccedeeeseese a 77-2 84-2 83-6 82-5 75-1 72-9 70:7 
WGK: TOW i. Oe a5 osc bnctcs be dveleaase's 2 72-4 88-6 81-9 81-4 64-6 64-7 64:1 
Rubber, No. | RSS, one month future. ss 118-2 115-6 123-5 117-3 126-7 130-0 122-0 
Softwood, imported ....... iso seoe neon i 102-1 108-9 108-3 | 107-9 98-1 96-8 96-5 
Copper, ex-warehouse .....ceeeceesees >. 79-4 75-6 73-0 68-9 95:1 97-8 88-9 

UK RETAIL PRICES Jan. 17, 

PR WOE) ain 6k0SaUsh es ckstotees eseeee | 1956=100 107-7 108-2 108-1 109-4 109-8 110-2 
POOR cencins chéanbatase beceduane ven a 104-8 106-0 105-4 108-1 108-4 109-2 
PI aan ke axpenyhvseeve povebeptes segeamel 268 269 269 272 273 274 

Sob desbUbae been saxthcameesessye zs 276 279 277 284 285 287 
EP Pr rye rere Sisweee : - 163 165 166 175 175 176 
EINE Sn kd's awateen stdeeees Sn sewers e 269 269 269 268 268 268 
Fuel-and Tight cic oc cectocsse civvswn ie 286 287 287 275 289 289 
Household durable goods ......... eas ie 309 309 309 305 305 305 
CE ccnp sch cane ocnssacsewape ones 3 276 276 276 276 276 276 
TREES ams Sct -nnees smicgee eee s tee ce ce 428 428 428 428 428 428 

Purchasing power of £ (based on all 
consumer spending)......eseeeeees «eee | 1938=100 36 36 36 35 35 35 

UK TERMS OF TRADE 

Import prices: i 
cde PREECE Tee asa weesehee 1954= 100 103 101 100 98 99 99 
Food, drink and tobacco ..........00.- = 96 96 95 98 100 100 
Dame WIRCRTINS 0 ok ive kccucdedssthess es ~ 107 104 _ 102 92 ot 90 
EL i ccadavaredveasansovsabccgre sks ss 116 116 116 110° i 110 
Manufactured goods .......sese devon 4 * 102 101 100 102 104 104 

Export prices: 

PNB S snd odin gonds sigusad eaten ~ 110 tit Wl 110 109 109 10 
All CRARUAEENTES 0... occ ccevccsvessesees a Hl itl ne iit itl Vt Hl 
Metals ........ aa che aaa Sas a 118 117 117 118 118 117 117 
Engineering. products ‘. ‘a 115 114 15 114 116 116 117 
Textiles (excluding clothing)........... a 101 102 102 102 98 97 98 
Terms of trade: . ; 
Ratio. of. import,to export prices..:... be 90 93 © 91 91 90 91 90 
SHIPPING FREIGHTS 
Tramp shipping freights (fixed in sterling) | 1952= 100 82-3 71-6 64-9 70-4 76-4 74-6 
UK WAGES 2 

Weekly wage rates: Jan. 31, 

AR WOCROFEE) 65:0 os icc Sense dete cunwess 1956= 100 112-0 112-2 112-3 115-9 116-1 116-2 

PUG isa wan obese sek spe one ss oSAgmed ba hed 112-1 112-2 115-9 116-0 116-1 

WRG 660 be ce ns eessis bs 111-8 112-1 112:3 | 415-7 115-8 116-0 

WAVMIINE) ig is n.000 6.04 dacigoee &s saves ei? 113-4 113-7 113-9 117-7 118-0 118-1 
ept., 

All workers........000. veleghepes eeee | 1939=100 291 292 292 301 302 302 

Weekly earnings:(4) 

PR PONG ois ks Rs wig Fi ce cides we F site 214 271216 9 ae ‘ 

Ps ade Bud eee 6 KU se ve dacve sn iveuees m tbe 253 27 1256 3 ant 

WE Bsa i nSecinn cadce cs unpecheust >a = < 131 37 | 133 U1 ao as 
Oct., 

All workers .....sccccceceeees annaee 1938= 100 on ve 4027 . 407 ese es 

PU LR Sais .c con ves cebu ceds Kee se Os = ‘ 3677 371 


See e eee ee ees eeeseeseasesestses 


(') For a rough conversion to basis of June, 1947, multiply throughout by 1-534. 
the aid of calculations made by Professor R. G. D 


food, 83-1 ; fibres, 74-8. 


(2) The interim index of re 
. Allen for the London and Cambridge Economic Service. 
multiply throughout by 1-561., (4) Surveys made twice a year ; annual figures relate to October survey. 

in males under 21 and females under 18 years of age. 


Uns 


Feb. 28th 
Jan. 17th 


Mar. Tth 


BSaRSS VRBR= 


ASuKse ADDROW BW 


70-3 


BRR 
ro-—-nrwT 


2a 
: 


tail prices has been linked back to 1938 with 


(3) For a rough conversion to basis of June, !9/, 


(5) Revised figures for February Oth were: 
Fe 8) Certain changes havé 


(7) Figures relate.to April su 


been ade in the classification and coverage of the Board of Trade’s index numbers in this section. (°) Feb, 1959: 102-2." (19) eb, 1959: 411-7. - 
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peared, 


a An Appointment 





17th > 
you will value! 
. Time spent in arranging your insurances to your 
best advantage is time WELL spent! 
ar. 10 In your own interests you should make sure, 
— before it is too late, that you have the complete 
“ insurance protection you need. 
85: Our advice on all classes of insurance, based on 
La over 100 years’ experience, is readily at your 
14-5 disposal. 
59 Why not make an appointment with us today ? 
Jan, 
}O1-@ pane 
15-3 Re, 
a ROYAL: 
wes INSURANCE » 
+ Xenon 
|29-6 aisha a 
95-6 
|07+4 
69-4 
os Head Offices: 
95-6 LIVERPOOL: LONDON : 
= 1 North John St., 2 24/28 Lombard St., E.C.3. to admire the sight of the famous Castle- 
Church of Valére and the ruins of Tourbillon 
, os Castle, both on hilltops towering high above 
the beautiful valley of the Rhéne. 
275 Of great historical interest is also Switzerland’s 
= first Christian inscription, dated A.D. 377, in 
267 the Town Hall. 
= ‘ " Sion, a starting point for alpine excursions, 
276 A Milestone in the history is a well-known wine, fruit, and vegetable 
= centre. Strawberries and asparagus are regu- 
35 of the TEMPERANCE larly flown to the London and Paris markets. 
The Sion Branch of the Union Bank of 
Switzerland is always at your disposal 
£ for every kind of financial transaction. 
9 





i Assets 
reach 


£40,000,000 


SIB® 


‘S) 
UNION BANK 
OF SWITZERLAND 





Reserves 
SCHWEIZERISCHE BANKGESELLSCHAFT 
= £2,220,000 UNION DE BANQUES SUISSES 
182 HEAD OFFICE: ZURICH, Bahnhofstrasse 45 
OVER 50 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT SWITZERLAND 
302 Invest with the Temperance where your savings will be in trusted . ; : 
and responsible hands. Investments received at 3}°,—Income Tax Capital fully paid. nen Swiss Franes 100,000,000 
paid by the Society. Reserves nn eeenenneenenenernerernreieemrncneneeevne SWISS Frances 110,000,000 
Cable Address for all Offices and Branches: BANKUNION 
Write for investment leaflet (R6) 
il PERMANENT BUILDING SOCIETY 
vere! (Member of the Building Societies Association) 


) hee 223-227 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1. PHONE: REGENT 7282 
BENET 1 CERES SI AEE ALENT TETRIS 





“In my view, Sir, the fact that they are but 
recently established should not dissuade 
us from availing ourselves of a service 
which, to my knowledge, is unique—even 
in 1859.” 


“I must admit that this idea of the insurance 
and inspection of boilers being administered by 
one company 1s an extremely modern one. 
Nonetheless, admirable: and doubtless, here to 
stay. Inform me again of their name.” 


“The Steam Boiler Assurance Company.”* 


“And my Board meets tomorrow. Excellent.” 


*A CENTURY LATER, and since 1896 known 
as The Vulcan Boiler and General Insurance Company 
Limited, we have a century’s experience behind us— 
and every day are learning more. Our clients are now 
numbered in tens of thousands. The expert specialist 
inspection and insurance of industrial machinery— 
boilers included—still makes our services exceptional: 


even in 1959. 


Vulcan 


BOILER & GENERAL INSURANCE CO. LTD. 


67 KING STREET, MANCHESTER 2 
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ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
Head Office 


BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 
Established 1824 


The Finest Service 


for 


All classes of Insurance 


REPRESENTATION THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED KINGDOM 
THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND 
ELSEWHERE ABROAD 


The Company undertakes the duties of 
Executor and Trustee 


FIRST IN INDUSTRIAL FINANCE 
ALL INTERNATIONAL BANKING SERVICES 


3 
USE 


ar 
OF 
vu 


Head Office: Marunouchi, Tokyo, Japan 
Overseas Office: 30 Broad Street, New York 4, NY. 


cen news oe Oe omaces See 
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APPOINTMENTS 
Vacant 9/- a linc: Required 6/- a line. 








VETERINARY ADVISER 


Pfizer Ltd.. Manufacturing Chemists 


applications 
Vetermary Surgcons for the new position of 


Suitable applicants would be under 30 with 
geod academic quatifications and some experience 
in general practice. 


The positien cntails advisory work, fala 
research and preduct devclopment. The 
ment will cover a wide range of tec 
interests in Great Britain and overseas. 


The Company provides 
pension and assurance 
remeval expenses. 


a non-contributory 
cover, together with 


Applications, in writing, should be made to: 


STAFF RECRUITMENT OFFICER, 
PFIZER LTD., 
137-139 SANDGATE ROAD, FOLKESTONE, 
QUOTING REF. F. 6735. 


Previous applicants need not re-apply. 


TATISTICIAN (Assistant Planning Officer (Research)) 

—A.P.T. Special Grade (£750 — £1,030) for County 
Borough of Southampton, Borough Architect's Depart- 
ment Duties: Research: Compilation of planning 
statistics; Direction of survey work on population, 
employment, ctc., in connection with review of Develop- 
mnt Plan. Qualifications: University Degree in 
economics or other appropriate subject, with special 
reference to statistics. Commencing salary according to 
experience. Candidatés should state housing require- 
ments.—Application forms from the Borough Architect, 
Civic Centre, Southampton, returnable by April 3, 1959. 


~ DUNDEE TECHNICAL COLLEGE 


DEPARTMENT OF MANAGEMENT AND HIGHER 
COMMERCIAL STUDIES 


Re-advertisement 
Applications are invited for the newly-created post of 
LECTURER in Industrial Administration. Candidates 
should possess an honours degree. or an cquivalent 
professional qualification. Experience in industry in a 
responsible position is essential. 


Salary— 


Honours graduate, or equivalent— 

Grade II (a) £785 x £35 — £890 x £40 — £1,250/ x 
£50 — £1,350. 

Plus 5 per cent at each “ point” on the scale. 

Other qualifications— 

Grade If (b) £700 x £35 — £805 x £40 — £1,005/ x 
£40 — £1,125. 

Plus 5 per cent at each “ point” on the scale. 


The full particulars and application form may be 
obtained from The Clerk and Treasurer, Dundee Institute 
of Art and Technology. 40 Bell Street. Dundee, to whom 
the completed form should be returned not later than 
two weeks after the appearance of this advertisement. 


FINANCIAL CONTROLLER 


required for a large engineering company in the 
East Midlands area. Candidates must be 
chartered accountants, aged 35 to 45. Other 
qualifications would include (a) five to ten years’ 
industrial experience, pfeferably in the engineering 
industry, with practical experience of budgetary 
control and 


other aspécts of management 
accounting, and (b) three to five years’ 
responsibility for fimancial and - accounting 


management at top level. Commencing salary 
about £3,500 according to qualifications and 
experience ; excellent prospects. Write, with full 
particulars, including salaries ‘carned, to Price 
Wpterhouse &.Co., 3 Fréderick’s Place, Old 
Jewry, London, E.C.2.- ° 


Se en LTTE, RT A A Ne RR 


For further appointments and other classified 
advertisements see page 1022 


STATISTICIANS, EAST AFRICAN STATISTICAL 
DEPARTMENT 
Candidates should possess or obtain this summer 
Honours degree preferably in Economics it 
Statistics as a maim subject. -The latter is not esse 
Provided that Statistics has been included in the degree 
course and. the candidate has a good knowledge of 
Statistical methods and the handling ot statistical data. 
Expericnce desirable of work in a government or commer- 
cial statistical organisation or post graduate research in 
economic analyses of statistical surveyr. Age limit 40. 
Appointment may be pensionable or on contract terms, 
inclusive salary scale £939 — £1,863, point of entry deter- 
mined by experience, Gratuity of 134 per cent salary 
if appointment is on contract. Income tax at local rates. 
Free passages on first. appointment and on oe for officer 
and family. Liberal home leave on full salary. .Govern- 
ment quarters, when available, at moderate rental.—Appli- 
cation forms and further particulars from Director of 
Recruitment, Colonial Office,~Sanctuaty Buildings, Great 
Smith Street, London, S.W.1L; reference BCD" 59/88/02, 


UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Mathematical graduates required to work in Agricultural 
Rescarch Council Statistics Group; previous statistical 
experience not essential. Appointments will be in Assistant 
Experimental Officer grade, starting salary from £429 p.a. 
at age 21 to £670 p.a..at“age 26 or over. Application, 
in writing, stating age an and qualifications and giv 


names 
two persons 2S se, may be made, 

be sent te the Souvlery, of Agriculture, Downing 

Street, Cambridge, not later a a April 11, 


1959. 
Entered as Second Class 


—_——. 


Registered 
by Se Cine eee 











Class Mail Matter at New York, N.Y., 
. Lenden, W.C.2. Published by The Economist 


ORGANISATION & METHODS DEPARTMENT 
SENIOR EXECUTIVE APPOINTMENT 


The CO-OPERATIVE WHOLESALE SOCIETY LIMITED propose to establish at their HEAD- 
QUARTERS in Manchester an ORGANISATION & METHODS DEPARTMENT to provide an 
advisery service in relation, initially, to their administrative, accounting and statistical procedures. 
The Department will be responsible for Electronic developments. 


The Officer to be appointed will be responsible for the inception of the Department and the training 


of supporting personnel. 


This is a senior executive appointment and calls for a man of high calibre with extensive cxpericnce 


in Organisation and Methods work. 


Applications, giving full details of age, experience, 


education and qualifications, etc., 


which will be 


treated in strict confidence, are invited from persons with the necessary training and experience for 


this important appointment and should be addressed to the Secretary and Exccutive Officer 
Limited, 1 Balloon Street, Manchester, 4, quoting Ref. CLD/OM. 





THE LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS AND 
POLITICAL SCIENCE 

Applications are invited for (1) a post as Research 
Officer and (2) a post as Research Assistant in the ficld 
of advertising and promotional activity. Candidates for 
the post of Research Officer should have a degree in 
Economics, Modern History or Sociology. with some 
knowledge of statistics. Experience of the advertising 
business would be an advantage. but is not essential. The 
salary would be in the range £650-£1,500 per annum, plus 
£60 London Allowance, according to qualifications and 
experience. Candidates for the post of Research Assistant 
should have a degree, preferably in Economics or Economic 
History. Salary scale £450 x £25 — £525 per annum. 

Applications, with the names of three referees, should 
be sent by April 15, 1959, to The Research Feliow in 
Advertising and Promotional Activity, The London School 


of Economics and Political Science, Houghton Street, 
Aldwych. W.C.2._ 





THE MOND NICKEL CO. LTD. 


have a vacancy for a young Economist, age 22-25, 
with a sound knowledge of statistics. Some 
commercial experience will be an advantage.— 
Please apply to the Statistical Department, The 
Mond Nickel Co. Ltd.. Thames House, Millbank, 
S.W.1, giving age. qualifications and expericnce. 
Mark envelope Confidential. 


AMERICAN COMMUNICATION — 
CONCERN 


requires 


ELECTRONIC ENGINEERS 


Positions open based on one year contract with proba- 
bility of indefinite extension if services are satisfactory. In 
addition to salary. which will be based on qualifications 
and experience, FOUR U.S. dollars ($4.00) a day granted 
for living expenses while in Tripoli (Libya). Transporta- 
tion will be provided from home to Tripeli and return 
on expiration of contract. In reply, state experience, 
present salary and salary desired in addition to al 
expenses, Ability to speak English essential.—Write air-ma 
to Hycon-Page Libya, P.O. Box 666, Tripoli (Libya). 


LANCASHIRE AND MERSEYSIDE 
INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
ASSOCIATION 


Applications invited from suitably qualified persons 
for appointment as DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF THE 
ASSOCIATION. Salary £1,400 p.a. Post superannuable. 

Further particulars and form of application obtainable 
from Joint Honorary Secretaries of Association, Town 


Hall, Renee. Applications returnable by the 23rd 
March, 1959. 


ARMSTRONG-WARDEN 


Wants another 


ASSISTANT MARKETING 
RESEARCH EXECUTIVE 


Applicants should have a degree in 
Economics or Statistics (or similar) and 
about two years’ advertising experience. 


The Secretary, 
Armstrong-Warden Ltd, 
Armward House, 

69 New Oxford Street, 
Lendon, W.C.1. 


AUSTRALIA 
UNIVERSITY OF QUEENSLAND 
LECTURER IN ECONOMICS WITHIN 

THE DEPARTMENT OF EXTERNAL STUDIES 
Applications are invited for the above . Appli- 
cants should have an Honours Degree in Economics, of 

oe ee TT SaOrtALe 040 
Salary annum. 
particulars a - forms are obtainable 


Newspaper Ltd., at 22 Ryder Street, L 





. C.W.S. 


EDUCATION AND COURSES 


9i- a line. 


TRAINING FOR 
PERSONNEL OFFICERS 


A short full-time course which will contribute to the 
Preparation of senior staff for personnel work in industrial 
concerns, will be conducted by the Department of Indus- 
trial Administration and commence on Monday, April 13, 
1959. The duration of the course will be six weeks. The 
emphasis throughout will be upon the practice of personnel 
work including interview and selection procedures for the 
range of industrial occupations, administration of personnel 
services and the conduct of industrial relations. The tuition 
fee for this course is fifty-cight guineas.—Application forms 
and further details from the Registrar, College of Tech- 
nology, Gosta Green, Birmingham. 


UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE | 
DEPARTMENT OF ENGINEERING 


POSTGRADUATE COURSE IN STRUCTURES 
AND MATERIALS 


The 1959-60 Postgraduate Course in Theory of 
Structures and Strength of Materials will be held in the 
Department of Engincering, Cambridge University, begin- 
ming on October 6, 1959 and finishing in June, 1960. 

The latest advances made in the understanding of the 
behaviour of metallic structures under static, repeated 
or fatigue loading will be the principal subject of the 
course, with particular emphasis on welding as a method 
of fabrication. No attempt will be made to teach con- 
ventional methods of design, but present-day practice 
and possible future developments will form the subject 
of critical study. 

The object of the course is not to train 





research 
workers, but to help engineers to apply the latest advances 
in knowledge. The course will include lectures, colloquia 
and laboratory work, and cach student will be encouraged 
to make a detailed study of some problem of particuiar 
interest to him. 

The course is open to university graduates with industrial 
experience, and to others with suitable equivalent qualifi- 
cations and of sufficient experience to obtain full benefit 
from a post-graduate course. 

Further details and forms of application for admission 
may be obtained from the Secretary, Cambridge University 
Enginecring Laboratory, Trumpington Street, Cambridec. 
The completed forms of application should be returned 
to the Secretary not later than May 31, 1959. 


UNIVERSITY GF CAMBRIDGE 
DEPARTMENT OF ENGINEERING 


POSTGRADUATE COURSE IN CONTROL 
ENGINEERING 


The 1959-60 Postgraduate Course in Control Engineering 
will begin on October 6, 1959, and will last approximately 
nine months. This is the fifth course of a series which 
has been established in order to meet the need of Industry 
for men trained to a high standard in the theoretical 
Principles and practical application of automatic control 
and to afford opportunity for study of advanced techniques 
and modern development in the general field of Control 
Engineering. 

The number of students will be limited and applications 
must reach the Secretary of the Department not later than 
July 1, 1959. Candidates should hold a degree in 
Engineering or a suitable alternative qualification and have 
had some practical training and experience. They will be 
required to attend for interview in Cambridge on or before 
August 15, 1959. 

Further details and forms of application for admission 
may be obtained from the Secretary, Cambridge University 
Department of Enginecring. Trumpington Street, Cam- 

SUCCESSFUL TUITION FOR THE 

B.SC.ECON, DEGREE 

Wolsey Hall (Est. 1894) provides Postal Courses in 
a wide range of subjects for the two examinations for 
Lond. Univ. B.Sc.Econ. (three if entrance is included) 
at moderate fees. 1.147 W.H. students passed Lond, Univ. 
B.Sc.Econ. exams. 1950-58. Tuition also for G.C.E., Law, 
Statistical, other exams.—Prospectus (mention exam.) from 
E. W. Shaw Fletcher, C.B.E., LL.B.. Director of Studies, 
Dem. P16, WOLSEY HALL. OXFORD 

ECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially” for university 

graduates and older students. Six-month and intensive 


14-week courses.— Write, ge pe DAVIES'S, 
2 Addison Road, W.14. PARK 839 


~~ EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 


for Examinations—University, Law, Accountancy, Cost- 
ing, Secretarial, Civil 


Service, Management, Export, 
Commercial. General Certificate of Education. etc. Also 
many practical (non-examination) courses in business 


subjects.—-Write today for free prospectus, and/or advice, 
mentioning examination or subjects in which interested, te 
the Secretary (G9/2), 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 


or call at 30 Queen Victoria Sireet, London, E.C.4. 
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tn ee 
EUROPEAN 
MOTORISTS 


So that Caltex can be of even greater service to 
European tourists than it has been in the past, 
Caltex has made available a 42-page, fully illus- 
trated, vest pocket size booklet, “Driving Abroad.” 


This booklet describes how to prepare for a trip 
in European countries and what to take along. It 
provides considerable driving and road information. 


It also contains many valuable charts and con- 
version tables. 


At Caltex service stations, located 
throughout most of the free countries of 
Europe, the motorist may obtain Caltex 
gasolines, Caltex motor oils, and Marfak, 
the finest lubrication that money can buy. 


...in Great Britain, look for the familiar sign! 


X } PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


Serving Europe e Asia « Africa « Australia « New Zealand 








